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AUTHOR’S AND PUBLISHERS’ NOTE. 


The Atilhov of tliia work uulI tlic Pnbltfilioi's thereof desire to espresa 
tlieir tliiHilffl to the luimy gciillouiett without whose oai'uost co- 
opoi'iiliou it would liiive ten iniposaihle to publish it within tlie 
iillutleil time. Espooiiilly are they due to the miists who ohooifully 
])ut ifflidu othor engiigciiieuta in order to nsaiat in tlie Mcomplisli- 
iiioiit of this liuik : thoir iiaiiioB will ho found uttuohed to the List of 
lllimtmtioiw ; Imt they niimot refriMti from Jiieutioiiing specially the 
iiimies of M. (1. Montiuud, of llighgiite, to wlioae imlcfatigablc zeal 
llioy lU'o iodobtoil not only for the n)iHiy woodcuts wliich tear his 
iiiiiuo, hilt also for tlio si)! Jiim otohings which adorn the Mitim ds 
Lme, Mr. teKOTiRH, of Sydoiiham, and M. Uiou, tho woll-ltnowu 
h'rouch Mlist, and Mr. HoitOHiiKiia, lu-o entitled to their thauta for 
tho good work thoy have done ; so also is Mr. STOKEr Hall, who 
gouoronsly camo to thoir assistiittco when other artists through 
ill-hetdth wore uiiahlo to do what Uiey had undeitakon. Amongst 
the cngiwei'a it would he impropei’ not to mention tlie names of the 
veteran J. I). Coopeu — ^ who hrought the same fervour and zoal to 
hear upon this work as he did upon Mow I Found Livingstone, 
eighteen years ago— M. Bakbakv, of Pnris, and the other French 
engravers, who, inspired hy the enthusiasm of a good friend. 
Monsieur Fouhbt of _MM. llachctto & Co., worked ivith equal 
goodwill: whilst, as'ie^ds tho Maiis, Mr. Edwabd SrASi'OiU), 
aided hy Mr. Joiur Bolton, deserves the highest praise. 

Mr. Waleby, of Eogoivt Street, is entitled to thanlcs for tho 
cxcellont portrait of tho Author which forms the frontispiece to the 
First Volume of the Miiion de Ltuce, and Mr. Feeous, of Largs, 
for the group which forms tho frontispiece to the Second Volume of 
that Edition. 

Bearing in mind that tho first lino of this work was written in the 
Hotel Villa Victoria, Cairo, on the 25th day of January of this year 
(1800) ; that tho Author worked eontinnously for fifty days, 
averaging over tjfcnty piinted pages a^day ; that tho first portion of 
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manmoripl) \vaa pliuiod ill Uioprinli'r’s iiumU mi liu' IviIhiI' Miiivii, 
imd the kst proof-sliuoL n'liinii'il fnr ]>in'As mi lln' :!i'4 nl .liiiii' 
Mossi'a. CIjOWI®, vrlioau iimiii'k ot’ mi'iilimi liisl, mv riir ti'nin hi'iti';- 
tlieloaat entitled to gnititnde. Itinnyaiifi'l^v lie hmci'Ii'iI, nil limit Iimv 
of tile Bssortioa being: iinoHlioiiiHl, timt im limit nf Imiel nf ibin 
magnitude uuis evut liuforc ptmluivd iii an aliiirl ii speee nl' lime ; 
it has taxed to the utmost the viiat numirees of Me'.^i's, (imiea iiml 
Sons’ Printing Eatiiblishmcnt ; ami two of the largest biiideiies in 
London, those of Messrs. Bnni, of Hutton tlimleii, tind Missvs. 
Leighton, Son, and Ilodgu, of Shoe Isme, have senveely lieeii ei|iml 
to tha demands meda upon thorn. The publishers’ aim thvmuibmii 
has been to produce worhimmship of the very best kind ; any 
defleiencies that may be discovert must be iitlribided to tlieir 
emnoBt endeavour to moot as Hiiecdily iw ivissilile the evlriim'iUniiry 
and unprecedented demand thid, luw liuoii inadu upon lliem by tin' 
public. 

ll. M. S. 

K. ll. M. S. .V K, 


The publislioi's take tlie opivirtniiity wliieli this “mile" ull'iu'il" 
them to state that they have in iiis'imi'utimi ii tliinl vnliinie iiliieli 
may in some aeiiso Iw rogiinlod as HiiiipleiiioiiLury mill as lillhig up 
an important go]! in In Dfirhu Afrim. Mr. Mmmteiiey .leplismi, 
whom Mr. Stanley sent to emivey liia meHSugii to the trmipHnl' ibe 
Equatorial Proviuce, has vritteii ii vnlmiie nf a must iuteivsliiig 
eharaotor. 

It will ho mmomhored that Mr. .loiihsmi was imprismied mid 
detained in Wadelai for nine iniiiitlis, where he went tliviingh maiiv 
extraordinaiy advouturea, from winch he evenliiully eseapeil, 'I’li'e 
work will form an octavo volume, with map ami illiistinlions, anil 
ivill be mdy for publication in the iintiimn. 

S. L. M, ,S. & It. 


Losmois, June, 1890. 
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IN DARKEST AFRICA. 


MBFATOliT LBTTBB. 

My deah Sm Willum, 

I liave great pleasure iu dedicating ihis book to you. 
It profcfaacfc to be the Ofiieiid Eeport to yourself and the 
Eiuin Eeliof Committee of what we have experienced 
aud endured during our nuasion of Belief, wliich cii'- 
cumsttvnc'CH altered into that of Ecscue, You may 
accept it na a ti'uthful rccoKl of the journeyings of the 
Expedition which you and the Emin Belief Gommittee 
entrusted to my guidance. 

I regret that 1 was not able to accomplish all that I 
burned to do when 1 set out from England in January, 
1887, but the total collapse of the Government of 
Equatoria thrust upon us the duty of conveying in 
hammocks so many aged and sick people, and protecting 
so many helpless and feeble folk, that we became trans- 
formed from a small fighting column of tried men into 
a more Hospital Corps to whom active adventure was 
denied. The Governor was half blind and possessed 
much luggage, Casati was weakly and had to be carried, 
and 90 per cent, of their follower's were, soon after 
starting, scarcely able to ti'avel from age, disease, weak- 
ness or infancy. Without sacrificing our sacred charge, 
to assist whidi was the object of the Expedition, we 
could neither deviate to the right nor to the left, from 
the most direct road to the sea. 

VOL. I. B 
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IN iunKii,\r Ah'iiirA. 


Yon -who llii’ouf’lKmfc yfiiiv loii^ ninl xiiricil lili- Innc 
steadfastly believed iu llie Clirisliim's (liul, niul liiddi'i” 
men have professed your devout lliiiiikliiliieH.s Ini' iniuiy 
mercies voueliatifed to you, will lieller undevhliiiid thiiu 
many others the feelings whu'li tuiinnite me when I lind 
myself back again in eivilizalioii, uninjured iu life nr 
health, after passing tlirouglv so uumy Bloriuy and dih- 
tressful periods. (Joiistraiued at llie diirkesl. hour tn 
humbly confess that without God’s help 1 was lieljile.s.-,, 
I vowed a vow in the fiirest solitudes that 1 woidd 
confess His aid before men. A .silence as nl‘ death was 
round about me ; it was midnight ; 1 was weakened by 
illness, prostrated with fatigue and worn with an.'dety 
for my white and black eompanions, whtise liile was a 
mystery. Lr this physical and mental disivess 1 he- 
sought God to give me kick my pe.ople. Nine liours 
latei' we were exulting willi a rapturous Joy. In full 
view of all was tbo criinsoii Hag wilh llie eresciMil, ami 
benoatli its waving folds was the liiiig-lohl rear column. 

Again, wo had emerges I into the open 1-011111 ry on I of 
the forest, after suelr experience's as in llu' collechhe 
annals of African travels there is no parallel. We were 
approaching the region Avheroin onr ideal Giivernor was 
reported to iie belcagirci'cd. All Unit we heard from 
such natives as our seonbs eaugbt pre]iareil us fiir des- 
perate encounters with multitudes, oJ' wlioso umnbi'rs or 
qualities none could irifor-m ns intelligently, ami when 
the population of Undrrsuma swarmed iu myriiwls oir the 
hills, and the valleys seemed alive with warriors, it really 
seemed to us in our dense ignoraneo of tlrcir eharacter 
and power, that these were of those who hemmed iu 
the Pasha to the west. If bo with his 4000 .soldiers 
appealed for help, what could we effect with 173 f 
The night before I had been reading the exhortation of 
Moses to Joshua, and whether it was the effect of those 
brave words, or whether it was a voice, 1 know not, but 
it appeared to me as though I heard : “ Be strong, and 
of a good courage, fear not, nor be afraid of them, for 
the Lord thy God He it is that doth go with thee, He 
will not fail thee nor forsake thee.” When on the next 
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(lay Mazamboni commaiided lus people to attack and 
exterminate ua, there wan not a coward in our camp, 
wliercas the evening befoi'e we exclaimed in bitterness 
oil eeciiig four of our men fly before one native, "And 
these are the wi'etebes with whom we must reach the 
Pasha I” 

And yet again. Between the confluence of the Ihuru 
and tlte Dui rivers in December 1888, 150 of the 
best and strongest of our men had been despatched to 
forage for food. Tliey had been absent for many days 
more tbam they ought to have been, and in the mean- 
time 130 men besides boys and women were starving, 
nicy were supported each day witli a cup of warm thin 
biotli, made of butter, milk and water, to keep death 
away as long as possible. When the provisions were 
HO reduced that there were only sufiicient for thirteen 
men for Lon days, even of the tliin broth with four tiny 
biscuits each per day, it liccamc necessary for me to 
Irant up the missing men. niey might, being without 
a loadoi', have been reckless, and been besieged by an 
ovorwlielming force of vicious dwarfs. My following 
consisted of sixty-six men, a few women and children, 
who, more active than the others, had assisted the thin 
fluid with the berries of the phrynium and the 
aniomiim, and such fungi as could be discovered in 
damp places, and tberefoi-e were possessed of some 
little strength, though the poor fellows were terribly 
emaciated. Fifty-one men, besides boys and women, 
were so prosteate with debility and disease that they 
would be hopelessly gone if within a few hours food 
did not arrive. My white comrade and thirteen men 
were assured of sufficient for ten days to protract the 
struggle against a painful death. We who were bound 
for the search possessed nothing. We could feed on 
berries until we could arrive at a plantation. As we 
travelled that afternoon we passed several dead bodies 
in viu’iouB stages of decay, and the sight of doomed, 
dying and dead produced on my neives such a feeling 
of weakness that I was well-nigh overcome. Every 
soul in that camp was par'alysed with sadness and 
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suiFerinjr. Despair had iinule tlieiu all diiiiili, Nul 
a sound was hoard to disliirh the iloiilhly liriiiidiiiy. 
It was a mci'oy to iiie llml I heard no iiinrtuai' of 
reproach, no sign of reliuke. I felt the horror of the 
silence of the forest and the night iiiti'iiselv'. Sleep 
was impossible. My thoughts dwelt on these reenrring 
disobediences which caused so inneh nilsery and 
anxiety. “ Stiff-necked, rebellious, iiii'orrigible hiinian 
nature, over showing its animalism and bvuti.shne.ss, let 
the wretches be for ever ace.urscd ! Their utter Ihoaght- 
less and oblivious natures and eouliimal breaeh ol' 
promises kill more men, and cause more au.xiety , than 
the poison of the darts or barlw and points of the 

aiTowB. K I meet tliem 1 will ” Ihib before the 

resolve was uttered flashed to my memory the dead 
men on the road, the doomed in tin' eainp, and the 
starving with me, and the thought that those l.'iO 
men wore lost in the remomtsless woods heyoinl it 
oovery, or surrounded liy .savages wilhonl 'lio|ie of 
escape, then do you wouilor that the imtiirid Imrdiie.ss 
of the heart was softened, aud that 1 again eoiisigned 
my case to Him who coidd alone a,sMiHt us. The ne.xt 
morning within hal(-au-hour of the start we met tin' 
foragora, safe, sound, robust, loaded, bearing lour Ions 
of plaintains. You can imagine what erics of joy Ihe.si' 
wild children of nature uttered, you eau uuagiue how 
they flung themselves upon the fruit, and kindled tlu' 
fires to roast and boil and bake, and how, after they 
were all filled, we strode back to the ciunp to rejoice 
those unfortunates with Mr. Bonny. 

As I mentally review the many gram episodes and 
reflect on the marvellously narrow escapes from utter 
destruction to which we have been sulijeoted during 
our various journeys to and fi'o through that immense 
and gloomy extent of primeval woods, I feel utterly 
unable to attribute our salvation to any other cause 
than to a gracious Providence who for some purpose of 
own preserved us. All the armies and armaments 
of Europe could not Imve us any aid in tlie dii'c 
extremity in which we found om-selves in that camp 
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between tbo Dui anil Iliuru ; an army of cxplorcra could 
not bavG tiuced our course to tlie scene of the last 
struggle luicl we fallen, for Jeep, deep as utter oblivion 
had we been surely buried under the humus of the 
tiruildess wilds. 

It is in this humble and grateful spuit that I com- 
mcneo this record of the progress of the Expedition 
from its inception by you to the date when at our feet 
the Indian Ocean burnt into view, pure and blue as 
Heaven when we might justly exclaim “ It is ended ! ” 

What the public ought to know, that have I written ; 
but there are many things that the snarling, cynical, 
unbelie-viug, vulgar ought not to know. I write to 
you and to your friends, and for tlioso who desire more 
light on Darkest Africa, and for those who can feel an 
interest in what concerns humanity. 

My creed has been, is, and will remain so, I hope, to 
act for the best, think the right thought, and speak the 
light word, as well as a good motive will permit. 
When a mission is eiiti'ustcd to me and my conscience 
appi'ovcs it as noble and right, and I give my promise 
to exert my best powers to fdfil this according to the 
letter and spirit, I carry with me a Law, that 1 am 
compelled to obey. H any associated with me prove 
to me by their manner and action that this Law is 
equally ineumhent on them, then I reco^ize my 
brothers. Therefore it is with unqualified delight that 
I acknowledge the priceless services of my friends 
Stairs, Jephson, Nelson and Parke, four men whose 
devotion to their several duties were as perfect as 
human nature is capable of. As a man’s epitaph can 
only be justly written when he lies in his sepulchi'c, so 
I rarely attempted to tell them during the journey, how 
much I valued the ready and prompt obedience of 
Stairs, that earnestness for work that distinguished 
Jephson, the brave soldierly qualities of Nelson, and the 
gentle, tender devotion paid by our Doctor to his ailing 
patients ; but now that the long wanderings are over, and 
they have bided and laboured ungrudgingly tbroughout 
the long period, I feci tlmt my words are poor indeed 



(i IN DMlKl'iyi' Al'lilt'.t. 

wlien I uocd llu'tn Id (‘viiiv.-w-* in tiill in) In^liii;’ olili 
gations to eacJi ol llii'iii. 

UoiK'Cruiug tllOHO wild IllIM* lillll'll, 01’ wild well- 
tui'uecl Wk l»y illiKW or mrulciit. I will inliiiil, willi 
pleasuvC; that w’hilo in iiiy cdiuiiniiy twi'iy diu- .si'i’iiinil 
most capable ol' liilfilliiig the luglu"'! I'viiecl.ilidM'. 
formed of them. 1 never lind a doiilil ol iiii) dim 
of them until Mr. Boiiiiy poured into m_\ ear.s I he 
dismal story of the rear cdliimu. While I [idr-.-wss 
positive proofs that both the Major and Mr. .laiiie-.dii 
■were inspired by loyally, and lairiiiiie wilh dc'-ire 
throughout those long iiioiillis at \iuiilmya, I have 
endeavoured to ascertain why Ihey did iiol pi'dei'ed as 
instructed by letter, or wdiy Mi's-sm. Ward, Troup and 
Bomiy did not suggest thal In move lillle liy lillle was 
preferable to rotting al Yanilmya, whirh Ihey vere 
clearly ill danger of doing, like tin* 1(H) dead i’olldwei'.s 
To tliis siiuplo (inestiou there is no answer, 'I'he eb’lil 
visits to Stanley Falls and Kasougo muouni in llu' 
aggregate to I,!i00niilos; I heir journals, log books, lellei. 
teem ■with proofs that every eleinenl of sneei'ss \\n.> 
in and with them. I cannot nnilersland why I he live 
officers, having means for moving, ronfesseilly Imniing 
with the desire to move, and animated wilh the highest 
feelings, did not mos'e onaloiig our tract as direeled ; or, 
why, believing 1 was alive, the officers sent my personal 
baggage do^wn river mul vcdurwl llieir cliiel' to a slali> 
of destitution ; or, why tliey should send lOiiropiaui 
tinned pro’vibioiis and two ilozeii Isiltlea of Madeira 
down river, wheu there wei-c thirty-three men sick and 
hungry in camp ; or, why Mr. Boiiiiy should allow 
his own rations to be sent down while he was jireseul ; 
or, why Mr. Ward should be sent down rii'cr willi 
a despatch, and an order bo sent after him to 
prevent hm return to the Expedition. These are a 
few of the problems which puzzle me, and to which 
I have been unable to obtain satisfactory solutions. 
Had any other person iufoi-med mo that such things 
hod taken place I should have doubted them, but 
I take my information solely from Major Bart I clot’s 
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ofliciiil (lespateli (See Appendix). Tiie telcgi'am -wliicli 
Mr. Ward conveyed to tlie sea requests instructions 
from tlio London Clommittec, l)ut tlie gentlemen in 
Loudon reply, “ We refer you to Mr. Stanley’s letter of 
instructions." It becomes clear to every one that tltere 
is a mystery liero for wliieli I cannot conceive a rational 
solution, and tlierefore eacb reader of this narrative 
must think his own thoughts but construe the whole 
charitably. 

After the discovery of Mr. Bonny at Banalya, I had 
frequent occasions to remark to him that his goodwill 
and devotion were equal to that sliown by the others, 
and as for bravery, I tliiuk he has as much as the 
bravest. With his perfomanee of any appointed work 
1 never had cause for dissatisfaction, and as he so 
adnurably conducted himself with such perfect and 
roHTioctful obodiouce wliile with us from Banalya to the 
liidiuu Hca, the iiuirc the mystery of Yambuya life is 
doeponed, for with 2,000 such soldiom as Bonny under 
a coin])oteiLt loader, the ontii'o Soudan could be sub- 
jugated, pacified and governed. 

It must thoroughly bo understood, however, while 
I'cflcotiug upon the misfortunes of the roar-column, that 
it is my firm belief that had it been the lot of Barttelot 
and Jameson to have been in the place of, say Stairs and 
Jephson, and to have accompanied us in the advance, 
they would equally have distinguished themselves ; for 
such a group of young gentlemen as Barttelot, Jameson, 
Stabs, Nelson, Jephson, and Parke, at all times, night or 
day, so eagm for and rather loving work, is rare. If I 
were to try and form another African State, such tire- 
less, brave natures would be simply invaluable. The 
misfortunes of the rear-eolumn were due to the resolu- 
tions of August 17th to stay and wait for me, and to 
the meeting with the Arabs the next day. 

What is herein related about Emin Pasha need not, I 
hope, he taken as derogating in the slightest from the high 
conception of our ideal. If the reality differs somewhat 
from it no fault can be attributed to him. While his 
people were faitliful he was equal to the ideal; when 
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his soldiers revolli'd liis iiw'liihiiN', .i-, a (lini'iian 
ceased, jus 1/ as the cahiuid-iiiaker witli ImiiK mas tiiiti 
out fiuished wood-work, hul willioiil llieiu I'aii ilo 
nothing. K the I’asha was not orhueli giuaiilii' hi.dme 
as we supposed him to Ik', he certainly i-aniait he held 
responaihle for that, any more than he can he held 
accountable for his iminililary aiipeni'ani'e. If tin' 
Pasha was able to maintain his proviina' for yeais, 
he cannot in justice be held uimwerahle fiu' the wa\(' 
of insanity and the epidemic of turhuleiie(> whieh I'ou- 
verted his hitherto loytil soldiei's into vel)els. Yon will 
find two special periods in this narrative wlu'vein the 
Pasha is described witli strieU'st impuitiality in eueli, 
but his misfortunes uevcrcau.se u.s to lose imr r('s]ieel 
for him, though we may not agree with Ilia I exei'ss of 
sentiment which distinguLslied him, ihi‘ ol)jeel,s so un- 
worthy as sworn rel)ol.s, As an lulminisli'nlor he dis 
played the finest (|iia]itics ; he wiis jnsi, lender, loyal 
and merciful, and aHoctimmle lo lln‘ imti\es nlm placed 
themselves under his pniteelioii, and no higher and 
bettor proof of the esteem with whieh he was l•egarded 
by his soldiery can bo desired limn 1 1ml la' owed his 
life to the reputation lor jusLuic and inildne.-s< which lu' 
had won. In sliort, every hour saved from sleep was 
devoted before his final depisition lo sonx' useful 
purpose conducive to iiiereasc of knowledge', impirive- 
ment of humanity, and gain to civilization. Yon must 
remember all these things, and by no means lose sight 
of them, even while you read our iinpressious of him. 

I am compelled to believe tliat Mr. Mouutcney 
Jephson wrote the Idudliest report of the events that 
transpired dping the arrest and imprisonment of the 
Pasha and hunself, out of pure affection, sympathy, and 
fellow-feeling for his friend. Indeed the kindness ami 
sympathy he entertains for the Pasha arc so evident 
that I playfully accuse him of being eitlier a Mahilist, 
.^abist, or Eminist, as one would naturally led 
indignant at the prospect of leading a slave’s 
life at Khartoum. The letters of Mr. ■fephson, 
after being shown, were endorsed, as will 1)0 seen by 
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Jimili Piislia. J^ater obaervationB pi'oved tlio li’uth of 
those made hy Mr. Jcphson wlicii he said, “ Sentiment 
is the Pasha’s worst enemy ; nothing keeps Pnn'n here 
but Emin himself.” Wliat I most admu'e in him. is 
the evident struggle between his duty to me, as my 
agent, and the friendship he entertains for the Pasha. 

While we may naturally regret that Emin Pasha did 
not possess that influence over his ti'oops which would 
have commanded their perfect obedience, confidence and 
trust, and made them phable to the laws and customs 
of civilization, and compelled them to respect natives ns 
fellow-subjects, to be guardians of peace and protectors 
of property, without which tliere con be no civilization, 
many will tliink that as the Governor was unable to do 
this, that it is as well that events took tlio turn they 
did. The natives of Africa cannot be taught that there 
arc blessings ui civilization if they are permitted to be 
oppressed iind to bo ti-eiited m unworthy of the ti’cal- 
ment duo to human Ircings, to be despoiled and en- 
slaved at will by a lieentioas soldiery. The habit of 
TogiU'diug the aborigines as nothing bettor than pagan 
akd or slaves, dates from Errahim Pasha, and must bo 
utterly suppressed before any semblance of civilization 
cau be seen outside the military settlements. Tr\Tion 
every grain of corn, and every fowl, goat, sheep and 
cow which is necessary for the troops is paid for in 
sterling money or its equivalent in necessary goods, 
then civilization will become irresistible in its influence, 
and the Gospel even may be introduced ; but wfithout 
impartial justice both ai’c impossible, certainly never 
when preceded and accompanied by spoliation, which I 
fear was too general a custom in the Soudan. 

Those who have some regiml for righteous justice 
may find some comfoi-t in the reflection that until 
civilization in its true and real form be introduced into 
Equatoria, the aborigines shall now have some peace 
and rest, and that whatever aspects its semblance mre, 
excepting a few orange and lime trees, can be replaced 
within a month, under higher, better, and more enduring 
auspices. 
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If tluriug lliifi IC,\]ic'(lil iiiii I iml .''UHli'iiMil l\ 

manifested tlic ivulity <>l niy ll■i(■lld^.lll]l aiul di'Milioii 
to you, and to my li'ieiul.'- ol llic I'liniii liclicl 
Comndttoc, pray attrilmli' it to 'uiul of opiKirluiiilir , 
and force of circumstaucch and not to luki'ttai'uiiic'.'i and 
insincerity; but if, oii tin* other hand, yon ainl in\ 
friends Lave been satislietl that so far as la\ in m\ 
power I have faithfully and loyally accomplished the 
missions you entrusted to me in the same sjiirit and 
to the same purpo,se that you yourself would ha\'e 
performed them had it been physically and morally 

f oasible for you to have been with us, (hen indeed am 
satisfied, and the highest praise would not be ecpial 
in my opinion to the suiiple acknowledgment of it, such 
as “ Well done.” 

My dear Sn William, to love a noble, generous and 
loyal heai-t like y(3ur own. is natural. Accept the pro' 
fession of mine, ■which has Ix'en pledged long' ago to you 
wholly ami entirol)'. 

IIksiiv M. HT.tNl.KV. 

To Sin 'WllKAK MAOmNNON, Illlll.. 
of IBivIintikUl luiit lAiini, 
ill tlio Coniity of Ai'nyli'nliia', 

Tha Clmimiaii of the llmiii I’lisliii ilolicf (tiimmitlcr. 

&0, itc. 
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INTROUtrCTOEY CHAPim. 

Tha KliediTo and the Sondati — ^Arabi Ridia— Hioks PaRlia’s defeat — The 
Mahdi — Sir Evelyn Bm'ing and Lord Srauvlllo on tha l&udan — 
'Valentino Baker I’aaha — General Gordon: his work Jii tho Upper 
Soudan— Edward SohnitKlor (or Emin Effendi Hakim) and his pro- 
vince— Gononvl Gordon at Ebartonm; and acconnt of tho Belief 
Expedition in lS8i, under Lord Wolsoloy — Mr. A. M. Maokay, tho 
niissionary in llRanda — Letters from Emin Boy 1o Mr. Jlackay, 
Mr. 0. U. Allen, and Dr. E. 'W. Folkln, relating to his Province— 
Mr. E. Ifolniwoud’a and Mr. A. M. Mackay’s views on tho proposed 
relief of Emin— SuggostiHl rentes for tho Emin itcliof Exnodmon— 
Sir Win. Maekinnon and Jfr. J. P. Hnlton — 'Die Belief Enud and 
Proimraiopy details of tho Expedition — Colonel Sir Francis Do tVinton. 
• -Keleolion of olDcora for tho Ex)X)dilion — King Leopold and tho Congo 
Ihiulo— Doiwrturo ftir Egj'pl. 

( lv ii Ciirlylo iu hiu maturcst period, as wlieii lie drew 
ill lurid (iiiloura the agonies of the terrible French 
Revolution, can do justice to the long catalogue of 
disas' "H which has followed the connection of England 
with Egypt. It is a theme so dreadful throughout, that 
Euglisluuen shrink finm touching it. Those who have 
written upon any niattdrs relating to these horrors 
confine themselves to bare historical record. No one 
can read through these without shuddering at the 
dangers England and Englishmen have incurred during 
this pitiful period of mismanagement. Attei' the Egyptian 
campaign there is only one bright gleam of sunshine 
throughout montlis of oppressive darkness, and that 
shone over the immortals of Abu-Kloa and Gubat, 
when that small body of heroic Englishmen struggled 
shoulder to shoulder on the sands of the fatal desert, and 
won a glory equal to that which the Light Brigade were 
urged to giiiii at Balaclava. Those w'cre fights indeed. 
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aud atone ill a gL-oal. lueasiiri; (or a .n-rii'' nl liliuiilei 
tliali a century of liialory woiiltl fail lo |ijir.ilU'l, If 

only a portion nf that canieat iic.-is of |piir|ioH' o\liiliiicil 
at Abu-Klea had been miiiii(e.slci! by llio-i' iv-poii -ibli' 
for ordering evoutS) the Mahdi ■\voiilil mooii liaxc luM’iiiuf 
only a pietures(]uc figure to luloni a pngp' or lo poiul a 
metaphor, and not the tcnililo port<-nt of ibe'O laller 
days, whose preacnee blasted every vesligi' ol l■ivili/;aliol) 
in til e Soudan to ashes. 

In order tliat I may make a fitting but brief iuiro- 
duction to the subject matter of thi.s book, I tmi.sl 
necessarily glance at the events wliich leil to thi' I'ry oi 
the last surviving Licutciuuit of (lordou for hid[i in hi-' 
dose beleaguement nour the Fkpialior, 

To the daring projoit of Ismail llie Kliedivc lio wc 
owe the original eause of all that Ims bi'liillen i'lgypl 
and the Soudan. With 5, 000, 000 of subjci'lu. iiii'l a 
rapidly depleting treasury, lie mulertook llic (>\|Hm..ioii 
of the Egyptuui Khediviate into nil eiiornioiiti ligypliaii 
Empire, Sic entire aim emlmvciug a Hii|)i>iiii'iiil lAlcnt of 
nearly 1,000,000 h(|Uiux! miles that is, from llu' l'lmro.> 
of Alexandria to tlio smith eiul of Ijiikc .Mbi-ii, I'roiu 
Massewali to the western boiimhiry of Darfur. 
Adventurers from Europe and from Anirricn resorted 
to his capital to suggest the iiuwhlcst sebemes, uiid 
volunteered themselvas iofulcrs of tbi' wildest enter 
prises. The staid periixl when Egyptian soviu-eiguli 
ceased at Gondokoro, and the Nile was l-iie uaturid dniiu 
of such traffic as found its way liy the gentle jiressiire 
of slow development, was ended when Captains Hjielce 
and Grant, and Sir Samuel Baker brought tlieir rafil iiroii.*' 
reports of magnificeut lakes, and regions uumalelu'd for 
fertility and productiveness. The tonuimition of the 
American Civil War threw numbers of inililni’y o(liei<i',s 
out of employment, and many tlinniged to Egypt, to 
limd their genius to the modern Pharaoh, and to'ivali/.e 
his splendid dreams of empire. Eiiglislinmn, (lerimiiis. 
and Italians, appeared also to share in tlio iiomairs lluit 
were showered upon the bold and tlic brave. 

While reading carefully and ilispassioi lately the 
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iimialH of this period, admiring tlic lireadtli of the 
Kliodive’ s views, tliG entlmsiasni wliicli possesses hiin, 
tlie princely liberality of lus rewards, tlio military 
exploits, tlie sudden extensions of his power, and the 
steady expansions of his sovereignty to the south, west, 
and east, I am struck by the fact that his success as a 
conqueror in Africa may well be compared to the 
sueeessea of Alexander in Asia, the only diffei’enco being 
that Alexander led his armies in person, while Ismail 
the Khedive preferred the luxuries of his palaces in 
Cairo, and to commit his wars to the chai-ge of his 
Pashas and Beys. 

To the Khedive the career of conquest on which he 
has lauiiclied appears noble ; the Emopean Press applaud 
him ; so many tilings of grand importance to civDization 
transpire that they chant pmans of praise in his honour ; 
tlie two seas are brought together, and the mereantilc 
navies ride in stately columns along the maritime canal ; 
railways are pushed towards the soutli, and it is 
prophesied that a line will reach as far as Berber. But 
throughout all this brilliant period the people of this- 
now empire do not seem to have been worthy of a 
thought, except as subjects of taxation and as instru- 
ments of supplying the Treasury ; taxes are heavier than 
ever ; the Pashas are more mercenary ; the laws are more 
exacting, the ivory trade is monopolised, and finally, 
to add to the discontent already growing, the slave 
trade is prohibited throughout all the territory where 
Egyptian authority is constituted. Within five years 
Sii' Samuel Baker has conquered the Equatorial Province, 
Munzmger has mastered Senaar, Darfur has been 
annexed, and Bahr-el-Ghazal has been subjugated after a 
most frightful waste of life. The audacity manifested 
in all these projects of empire is perfectly marvellous — 
almost as wonderful as the total absence of common 
sense. Along a line of territory BOO miles in length 
there are only three military stations in a country that 
can only roly upon camels as means of communication 
except when the Nile is high. 

In 1879, Ismail the Khedive having drawn too freely 
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upon the liaiikH of Kurii|ic. anil iin'i'i'a-i'il iln- ilrin 
Egypt to £128,000,000. niiii uiiahlo In aipiv m (hr 
restraints iuiposod hy (hr I’nwi'cs, llir iimnrv nl wlin.r 
suhjeets lie had so liliondly s<|Uiimli'Vi*d. w.i, dr|i.r,rd 
and the present Kliedivi', 'I’fwlik, Ids hon. w.i. rho.ili'd in 
his place, under the. tiilidiige ol' llie I’nsieis. liiil 
shortly after, a military ivvolt oenirred, and al K.is.a-. >in, 
Tel-el-Kebii’, Giiro, and Kafr Dowar. il. wa-. rni'.lii'il In 
an English Army, 18,000 .strong, under Lonl WoUehn. 

During the brief aovciviguty of Aridd I’nslia. who 
headed the military revolt, rnneh ndsiidef was ran.-ii-d 
by tire withdrawal of tlu' nvailable Iroops tVoni I lie 
Soudan. While tlie English (leuenil was defeat iiie 
the rebel soldiers at Tel-ei-Kel)ir, tin' Midnli Mohaniet 
Aclimet was proceeding to the iiiveslmenl of Ml 1 llieid. 
On the 23 t( 1 of August be was aUaeked al I'liein 
with a loss of4.')00. ()n the Mth lie was re|mlaed hv 

the garrison of OhekI, with a loss, it is said, of |i),Ulii) 
men. Those inimeuse leases of life, wideli have lieen 
continuons from the, Ilth of August. 1 88 1, when I In' 
Mahvli first essayed the. bisk of kiaelilng the |Kiimlalinn.i 
of the Soudan tlio werikneas of ligyptian power, were 
from the ti'ibcs who were, itwIiU’erent lo the relip.ioii 
professed by the Malidi, but who had lieeii robbed 
by the Egyptian oflicials, taxed bi'yimd endnraiiee by 
the Government, and who luul been prevenled Ironi 
obtaining means by the sale of slaves lo pay the lii.\e.s. 
and also from the hundreds of sliive-tnidiiig earavans, 
whose occupation was taken from them by their eiiergel ii' 
suppression by Gordon, and bis Lieutenant, Ge.ssi I’aslia. 
From the lltb of August, 1881, to the 41b of Mnreli, 
1888, when Hicks Pasha, aretired Indian olHeer, hinded al 
Khartoum as Cliief of the Staff of the Soudan army, the 
disasters to the Government troops had been aluiost one 
unbroken series ; and, in the mcanwhih', tlii' factious 
and mutinous army of Egypt had rnvolled, been sup 
pressed and disbanded, and anotbur army had been 
reconstituted under Sir Evelyn Wood, which was not to 
exceed 6000 men. Yet aware ol the tremeinlous power 
of the Mahdi, and the combined famiticasm and hate. 
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fimoimting to fronzy, wMoli potiscHHcd Im legions, and of 
the iuBtahility, the indiseipliiie, and cowardice of his 
tmops — while pleading to the Egyptian Government for 
a roiuforccment of 5000 men, or for four battalions of 
General Wood’s new army — Hicks Pasha resolves upon 
the conquest of Kordofan, and marches to meet the 
victorious Prophet, while he and his hordes are flushed 
with the victory lately gained over Obeid and Bara. 
His staff, and tlie very ci^^ana accompanying him, pre- 
dict disaster ; yet Hicks starts forth on liis iMt journey 
with a body of 12,000 men, 10 mountain guns, 6 Nor- 
dcnfelts, 5500 camels, and 500 horses. They know that 
the elements of weaknos,s arc in the force ; that many of 
the soldiers are peasants taken from the fields in Egypt, 
cluiiued in gangs ; tliat others arc hlahdists ; that tlicrc 
is dissension between the oflheers, and that everything is 
out of joint. But they mareh towards Obeid, meet the 
Maluli’s legions, and are annihilated. 

England at tliis time diincts tlio affairs of Egypt with 
Lho consent of tim young Khedive, whom sho has boon 
insli'uihontal in placing upon the almost royal throne of 
Egypt, and wliom she is interested in protecting. Her 
soldiers are in Egypt ; the new Egyptian army is under 
an English General ; her nulifcnry police is under the 
oommaild of an English ex-Colonel of cavalry; her 
Diplomatic Agent directs the foreign policy ; almost all 
the principal ofliees of the State arc in bhe hands of 
Englishmen. 

The Soudan has been the scene of the most fearful 
sanguinary encounters between the ill-dii'ected troops of 
the Egyptian Government and the victorious tribes 
gathered under the sacred lianner of the Mahdi ; and 
unless firm resistance is offered soon to the advance of 
the Prophet, it becomes dear to many in England that 
this vast region and fertile basin of the Upper Nile will 
be lost to Egypt, unless troops and money be furnished 
to meet the emergency. To the view of good sense it 
is clear that, as England has midertakeu to direct the 
government and manage the aflairs of Egypt, she cannot 
avoid declaring her policy as regards the Soudan. To a 
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imestioii acklrcsscd Id llif l')iif;li''li 1‘iiinr Mini im- in 
rnrliamcnt, iw to wlinl linp llu- Sniiilnii 11 : 1 . in'iaiilnd n 
fonniug apart of lCi!;y)il, ami if w In-i lifi' llm liiiii h 
Governmenl. would takn hli'ps to n'.slnrr dhIit ilnui', 
111’. Gkd.rtoiits I'C'plk'd, Hint liu’ Smulau li.iil nut linen 
included in tlio Hpluuv of Mnplisli D|»fiuiiiiii-, .iml ilmi 
the Goverunieut wa.’* iml di^|Mls(‘d In im-liidi’ it uiihiu 
the sphere of English vexponsiliilUy. n dci-huMtinu 
of policy no fault can he fouuil willi it ; it i-, Mr. I llud 
stone’s policy, and there is iiotliiiig to lie said anaiu^l it 
as such ; it is his prineiple, the jiriiieiple of his ur-M miai e.s 
in tlie Government, and of hi.s parly, and a.s a pi’ineijile 
it deserves respect. 

The Political Agent in Kgj’pl, Eir Mvi'lvn I’arliig, 
wliilo the fate of Ilieks Ihisha and his arniy was slid 
uulinown, but suspected, sends repi>tiled siguiits of warn 
ing to the English Goveruuieul. and .siiggesl ^ |■(•llledies 
and means of averting u liual ealaslrojihe. ” If Iliel, i 
Pasha is defeated, Kliartouiii is in daniier; iiy the fall of 
Khartoum, Egypt will he ineniiced," 

Lord Granville replies at various linie.i in Ihe nmnlli.i 
of November and Deeemlier. IH8;!, Ilml llie llmeramenl 
tidyisos the abandouineni id' tin* Hoinlnn uiildn eerlain 
limits; tliat the Egyptian (loveriiinenl imiel lake the 
sole responsibility of ojieralions heyoinl Mgypt Proper; 
that the Government has no inti’iition of employ inii 
feitish or Indian troops in the Soinlnn ; llial iiieHeeltial 
efforts on the part of the Egy|)lian Goveriinieni in seeiire 
the Soudan would ouly iuciviiHi* tlu* 

Sir Evelyn Baring notUiod Lord Gminille llwil m. 


pjsuasion or argument availeil to iudaee llie Hi.vplian 
^Wer to accept the poliey of ahaudnnnieiU. Gherif 
rasha, the Prime Minister, also infornied Isird Granville 
that according to Yalentiue Bidrer Pasha, llm means al 
the disposal were utterly iumleimutu for ropin..’ with the 
insurrection in the Soudan. " 

Then Lord Granville replied, llirough Sir Evelyn 
Barmg that it was imlispensahlc tlial, so ham- «s Elm- 

of Her Majesty’s Mmistcra should he followed, ami llmt 
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lie insisted on its adoption. The Egyptian Ministers 
were cliauged, and Nubar Puslia became Prime Minister 
on the 10th January, 1884. 

On the 17th December’, Valentine Baker departed £i'om 
^01-' Suakim, to commence military operations 
for flic maintenance of communication between Suakim 
and Berber, and the pacification of the tribes in tliat 
region. While it was absolutely certain in England that 
Baker’s force would suffer a crushing defeat, and sus- 
pected in Egypt, the General does not seem to be aware 
of any danger, or if there be, he courts it. The Khedive, 
fearful that to his ti'oops an engagement will be most 
• disastrous, writes privately to Baker Pasha : “I rely on 
your prudence and ability not to engage the enemy 
except under the most favourable conditions.” Baker 
possessed ability and courage in abundance ; but the 
event proved that prudence and judgment were as absent 
in Ids case as in tliat of the unfoitunate Hicks. His 
force consisted of 374G men. On the 6th of February he 
left Trinkitiit on the sea shore, towards Tokar. After a 
march of six mil os the van of flie rebels was encountered, 
and shortly after the armies wore engaged. It is said 
“ that the rebels displayed the utmost contempt for the 
Egyptians ; that they seized them by the neck and cut 
their throats ; and that the Government troops, paralysed 
by fear, turned theh baclrs, submitting to be killed rather 
than attempt to defend them fives ; that hundreds threw 
away then.- rifles, knelt down, raised their clasped hands, 
and prayed for mercy.” 

The total number killed was 2373 out of 3746. Mr. 
Boyle, the excellent historian of the Egyptian cam- 
paigns, says : “ Baker knew, or ought to have known, the 
composition of the troops he commanded, and to take 
such men into action was simply to court disaster.” 
What ought we to say of Hicks ? 

We now come to General Gordon, who from 1874 to 
1876 had been working in the Upper Soudan on the 
lines conunencod by Sir Samuel Baker, eoueiliating 
natives, crushing slave caravans, destroying slave sta- 
tions, and extending Egyptian authority by lines of 
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fortified foits ujt to llu' Allml \ltii fuin 

montliB’ rctu'emeiiti lie was iiiiiuitulc<l (luieiuoi (li m i il 
of the Soudan, of Uai'lin, .ind llie |i’ii|uiiloii,il l'io\iini< 
Among otliois wliom (I'onlon iiiijiloiid .i, ( lonouni ut 
theBC variouR pioMiii es imdei In', V n e leg.illioM iiiiui ni 
was one Edward Sihml/lei, .i (leiin.iii Imiii iii l hi, 
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Prussia, 28th_Mareli, 1840, of Jewish jiaroiils, iiho hud 
seen service in ^^ey,_i^mema, Syria, aud Ai.ihui, iti 
the suite of Ismail Hakh Pasha, oueo (hivenun'-Ecner.il 
of Scutan, and a Mushn of Uie Empire. On tlie dealli 
ot his patron he had departed to Niesse, wheie liis 
mother, swter, and cousins lived, and where he slaved 
tor several months, and thence left for E^ypt He in 
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1 875, tlience tiwcllcd lo Kliartoum, and being a merlioal 
doctor, was employed by Gordon Pasha in that capacity, 
lie assumed the name and title of Emin Effcndi Hakim. 
— the faithful physician. He was sent to Lado as store- 
keeper and doctor, was afterwards despatched to King 
Mtesa on a political mission, recalled to Ifhai'toum, 
again despatched on a similar mission to King Kabba- 
Eega of tJnyoro, and finally, in 1878, was promoted to 
Bey, and appointed Governor of the Equatorial Pro- 
vince of Ha-tal-astiva, which, rendered into English, 
means Equatoria, at a salary of £50 per month. A 
mate of one of the Peninsular and Oriental steamers, 
called Lupton, was promoted to the rank of Governor 
of tlie Province of Bahr-el-Ghazal, wlueh adjoined 
Equatoria. 

On hearing of the dcposilion of Ismail in 1879, 
Gordon surrendered his high office in the hands of 
Tcwfili, the new Khedive, bilbrming him that he did not 
intend to resume it. 

In 1880 ho accepted the post of Secretory under the 
Marquis of Eipon, but resigned it within a month. 

In 1881 ho is in Mauritius as Commandant of the 
Eoyal Engineers. In about two months he abandons 
that post to proceed to the assistance of the Cape 
authorities in then' difficulty with the Basutos, but, after 
a little experience, finds Itself unable to agree with 
the views of the Cape Government, and resigns. 

, Meantime, I have been labouring on the Congo Biver. 
Our successes in that immense territory of Western 
Africa have expanded into responsibilities so serious 
that they threaten to become unmanageable. When I 
visit the Lower Congo affairs become deranged on the 
Upper Congo ; if I confine myself to the Upper Congo 
there is friction in the Lower Congo. Wherefore, feehug 
an intense interest in the growth of the territory which 
was rapidly developing into a State, I suggested to His 
Majesty King Leopold, as early as September, 1882, and 
again in the spring of 1883, that 1 required as an 
associate a person of merit, rank, and devotion to work, 
such as General Gordon, who would undertake either 

C 2 
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tlie niiiuagomculi of llu‘ Lowci' or nii|n‘i‘ wliilo 1 

would work in lln' olluw strfiou, a va-.i aiuoiiiil of 
valunblc timo WciH counmuoil in lrii\rllii\,n up ainl down 
from one 1o llte ollior, and y<tuiiK ollirar-, of alalions 
were so apl. to tiiku fKlvanliioo of my iilisciu'i', 11 is 
Majesty promisod to mpiost (he aiil of (leneral (airdon, 
hut for IV lonpf tiuio tlie replies were unfiivourahle.. 
Knnlly, in the spring of lKK-1, 1 veeinyed a letter in 
Groneral Gordon’s well-known handwriting, wliieh in- 
formed me I was to expert him hy lhi“ next mail. 

It appears, however, that he had no sooner niaih'd 
his letter to me and parted from Ills Majv'.sty than he 
was besieged hy applieatious I'roui his eountrynietv to 
assist tlic Egyptian Government, in exlrh'iiting the 
heleagueved garrison of Kluirioum from (heir impending 
fate. Povisonally I know nothing of what iielutdly 
happened when ho was ushered liy Lonl Wolsidey into 
the presouee of IsH'd Grivnville, Isit, 1 Inive l>een in 
formed that Oeiieval Gordon was eoiifKlent. he eonlil 
perfom the missi<m cnlviwhsl In him. There is a 
serious diflcropauoy in the dednition of I his nn.s.sion. 
The Egyptian authoritiiis were auxivms for (he evaima 
tion of Khartoum ouly, and it is possihle that Isird 
Granville only needed Gordon's serviet's for this Inimane 
mission, all the otlier garrisons to he left to llieir fate 
because of the supposed impossibility of mseuiiig tliem. 
The Blue Books which eonttiin the ollieial des])aleli('s 
seem to confirm the probability of this. But it is 
certain that Lord Granville instructed General Gonlon 
to proceed to Egypt to repori on the situation ol’ the 
Soudan, and on the best measures that sliould bo taken 
for the security of the Egyptian gai'3'Lsous (in tlie plural), 
and for the safety of the European population in 
Khartoum, He was . to perform such othor dutit's an 
the Egyptian Government might wish to entru.st to him. 
He -was to be accompanied by Colonel Stewai't. 

Sir Evelyn Baring, after a prolonged <-oiive]’sati<)n 
with Gordon, gives him his final instruotioii.s on behalf of 
the British Government. 

A precis of these is as follows : — 
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1. "Eiiauro roU'oat of Ho Eniopcan population torn 10,000 to 15,000 
pooplo, and of tlio garrison of Knrtonin.' * 

2. “ You know boat tlio wlion and how to effect this." 

o. "You will hoar in mind that tho main end (of your Mission) is 
tlio ovacuatiou of tho Soudan.’ 

4 “ As you aro of opioiou it could ho done, ondoavom’ to mako a 
oonfodei'aUou of the nativo triboa to taka tho place of Egyptian authority.” 

5, " A credit of £100,000 is opened for you at the Finance Department.” 

Gortlou has succeeded in infusing confidence in tho 
minds of the Egyptian Ministry, wio were previously 
panic-stricken and cried out for the evacuation of 
IGiartoum only. They breathe freer after seeing and 
hearing him, and according to his own request they 
invest him with the Governor-Gleneralship. The firman, 
given him, empowers him to evacuate tlie respective 
territories (of the Soudan) and to withdraw the troops, 
civil officials, and such of the inhnhitants as wish to 
leavo for Egypt, and if poasihlo, after completing the 
evacuation (and this was an ulwolute impossihility) he 
was to establish an organized Govermneut. With these 
instructions Lord Granville concurs. 

I am told that it was understood, however, that he 
was to do what lie could — do everything necessary, in 
fact, if possible ; if not all the Soudan, tlieii he was to 
proceed to evacuating Khartoum only, without loss of 
time. But this is not on official record until March 
23rd, 1884, and it is not known whetlier he ever 
received this pai-ticular telegram, f 

General Gordon proceeded to Khartoum on January 
26th, 1884, and arrived in that city on the 18th of the 
following month. During his journey he sent frequent 
despatches by telegraph abounding in confidence, Mr. 
Power, the acting consul and Tiiim coiTespondent, 
wired the following despatch — “The people (of Khar- 
toum) are devoted to General Gordon, whose design is 
to save the garrison, and for ever leave the Soudan — as 
perforce it must be left — ^to the Soudanese. 

* No. 2 olasties with No. 3 somewhat. Khortcyim and tho Soudan are 
not synonymonfl terms. To withdraw tho ganiaon of Kliortonm is an. 
easy task, to ovneuato tho Sondan is an impossibility for a single person. 

t This is the only olearly worded despatch that I have been able to And 
in the Bine Book of the period. 
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Tlic Eiiglihli pn’SM, wliicli luul Iuh’Ii .'D wi.r u- in'i'tiiii; 
the clmiicea of Viileuliiui linLi-r wori' von iniii'h 

iu the eoiidition of llie ]k'o|) 1(‘ of l^li.ii'loiiiii, iluil i,, 
devoted to Ciciiond (iowhin iiml Hiiiigiiiiie ol Ida aiin-(".a. 
He had perloruied aueh woiidi'ie iu ridiwi lie hud 
Inhoiu'cd so cffeeUiidly iu cnihhiii'f tlie al.iM'-trude in 
the Soudan, he had won the ullection of tile .aiilleii 
Soudanese, that the press did not ileeiu it nt idl 
improbable that Gordon with his while wand and >i\ 
servants could rescue the doomed {varrisous of S 'iiuiir, 
Bahr-el-Ghnzal and Eiiuatoria — a total of 'dlt.OOU men, 
besides the civil employees aud their wives and families ; 
and after performing that move than hereiileau - 
nay utterly impossible task — OKlabUsh an organized 
Government. 

On Tfebruaiy 2t)th Gordon telegraphs, “ I’liere is iii>i. 
nauch chance of improving, and evi'ry chmiei' is g, el ling 
■worse,” and on the 2ud of (he month “ 1 lia\e no option 
aliout slaying at Kluivlonm, it has passed otil, of my 
hands.” On the Ifttli Mairli In' prediele, llial liefore 
long “wc shall lie hloeked.” At Ihe latler I'lid of .Mareli 
lie telegraphs, “ Wo have provisions for live moutha, and 
are hemmed in.” 

It is clear tliat a .serious mlHiinderstimding hud 
occurred in the drawing n]i of the instrnelions by 
Sh Evelyn Barhig and their eoinpreheusioii of lliem hy 
General Gordon, for the latter exjiresses himselJ' lo tlie 
former thus ; — 

“Ton ask me to state cause and reason ofmy intention 
for my staying at Kliortoum. I stay at Klmrtoiim 
hecause ^abs have shut us up, and will not lot us out.” 

Meantime public opioion ui-ged on the ilrilish Govern- 
ment the necessity of despatching an Expedition to 
withdraw General Gordon from Kluirtoum. ihit as it, 
was understood between General Gordon and Lord 
Gran-ville that the former’s minion was for the pmiioso 
of dispensing witii the services of British troops in the 
Soudan, and as it was its declared policy not to emjiloy 
EngUsh or Indian troops in that region, the. Govennuout 
were naturally reluctant to yield to tlie demand of the, 
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public. At last, bowever, as the clamour incicasecl and 
Paadiament and public joined in affirming tliat it ms a 
duty on tbe country to save the brave man who had so 
willingly volunteered to perform such an important 
service for his country, Mr. Gladstone rose in the House 
of Commons on the 5th August to move a vote of 
credit to undertake operations for the relief of Gordon. 

Two routes were suggested by which the Belief 
Expedition could approach Khartoum — the short cut 
across the desert from Suakim to Berber, and tlie other' 
by the Nile. Gordon expressed his preference for that 
up the Nile, and it wius this latter route that the 
Commanding General of the Eolief Expedition adopted. 

On the 18 th September, the steamer “Abbas,” with 
Colonel Stewart (Gordon’s companion), Mr. Power, the 
Tiinus correspondent, Mr. Hcrbin, the French Consul, 
and a number of Greeks and Egyptians on board — forty- 
four men all told — on trying to pass l)y the cataract 
of Abu Hamid was wrecked in the cataract. The Arabs 
on the shore invited them to land in peace, but unarmed. 
Stewart (jomplied, and ho and the two Consuls (Power 
and Ilcrbiir) and Ilaasan Effendi went ashore and entered 
a house, in whiclr they wer'e immediately mm’dered. 

On the 17th November, Gordon reports to Lord 
'Wolscley, who was then at Wady Haifa, that he nan hold 
out for forty days yet, that the Mahclista are to the 
south, south-west, and cast, but not to the rrorth of 
Khartoum. 

By Christmas Day, 1884, a great part of the Expedi- 
tionary Force was assemhled at Korti. So far, the ad- 
vance of the Expedition had been as rapid as the energy 
and skdl of the General commanding could command. 
Probably there never was a force so numerous animated 
with such noble ardour and passion as this under Lord 
Wolseley for the rescue of that noble and solitai-y 
Englishman at Khartoum. 

On December 30th, a pai't of General Herbert Stewart’s 
force moves fi'om Korti towards Gakdul Wells, with 
2099 camels. In 46 hours and 50 minntes it has 
reached Gakdul Wells ; 11 hours later Sir- Herbert Stewart 
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with iill llii' cjuiu'lh Hl.'U'lh till lii-> h'liii 11 jiKii iii'v (11 Kiiiii, 
wlvLi'U placo \s'iiw ivnclu'il .liuiuiiia .iiti. On ilic iL’rh 
Biv llerbci'l Slowiii't was Imck nl (iakilu! Well , iiiul 
at:2p.iu. ol' (lie l.'bli llit' iiuirt-li tii\^itril> Mm I\1im w,i, 
msimied. On llu' I7lli, llu“ t'aimm-. li.iiiln nf \lm 
Kleii was foiiglil, ivaullinu in u lianl won in ilu' 

Eiigliali ti'oopa, witli a litas ol' !> titlinins ami (la \uim 
killed iind 85 wounded, out of a lotal of Imni, wldk' 
1100 of tlic enemy lay dead Itefoiv llie si|nai'e. li ap- 
pcai's probable that if the 0000 Mugli-li 'I'ul up tlm 
Nile Valley bad been with Ibis oullaul little I'orfe, it 
woukl have been a mere walkover for the Engli-'li ariu\ . 
After imotbcr battle 011 the, lOtli near Melaniiiiali, wliere 
20 men were killed luid (50 wounded of the I'inglMi, ami 
250 of tbo ouciny, a village im u gvuNel ten'tu'e nettr the 
Nile was oeeupiod. On the 2lMt, four steaiueiv. belimp.lng 
to General Gordon iippeiired. The ollleei' in eouiniand 
stated that they bad been lying for soiue weeki near nii 
island awailiiig the arrival of the British eohiinn, The 
22nd and 2;trd were e.\ pended by Sir I'liai. Wiboii in 
making a reeomiaiHsanee, building Iwo fori elmimiii.i the 
crews of the steamers, and prepariu.g fuel. Du the 2 lilt, 
two of the stoiiiuers started for Klmrtinint, earryiug oul\ 
20 English soldiers. Oii Hit) 2(Slh two men ea'ine idioai'd 
and reported that tboroliad heeii lighlingid lilmrloiim ; 
ontbe 27tb a man erieil outfivmi tlielHuik llial the town 
bad fallen, and that Gordon bad lieenkilleil. The next day 
the last news was couliraicd by another man. Sir ( 'liarli's 
Wilson steamed on until bis sbcaiiiers bt'etime llii> largel 
of cannon from Omdumaii and from Klmrlomn. besides 
rifles from a distance of from 75 to 200 yards, aiul turnetl 
bock only when conYmeed tlmt the sad news wtis only 
too true. Steaming down river thou til full speed he 
roaebed Tamanieb when be baited for tiio lugliL, Ei'oiu 
here bo sent out two messengers to eollee.t news, One, 
returned saying that be bad met air Arab who inlbnned 
him that Khartoum bad been entered on the, night of the 
26tb Januaiy through the treacbeiwof Farag ihislia, ami 
that Gordon was killed ; that the Mabdiluul on the next 
day entered the city and bad gone into a mosque to re- 
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turn thanks and liad thou retired, and had given the city 
up to three days’ pillage. 

In Major Kitcliciicr’s report we find a summary of the 
results of the ttvkiug of Khartoum. “ The massacre in 
the town lasted some six hours, and about 4000 persons 
at least were killed. Tlie Baslii Bazouks and white 
regular's numbering 3327, and the Shaigia iiTegulars 
numbering 2330, were mostly all killed in cold blood 
after they had surrendered and been disarmed.” The 
surwiving inhabitants of the town wei'e ordered out, and 
as they passed through the gate were searched, and then 
taken to Omdurman where the women were distributed 
among the Mahdist chiefs, and the men were stripped and 
turned adrift to pick a living as they could. A Greek 
mei'chant, who escaped from Khartoum, reported that the 
town was betrayed by the merchants there, who desired 
to make tcims with the enemy, and not by Farag Paslia. 

Uarfur, Kordofau, Soiuvai', IMir-el-Ghazal, Khartoum, 
had been possessed l)v the enemy ; Kassala soon followed, 
and throughout the length imd breadth of the Soudan 
tlioro now remained only the Rjuatorial Province, whose 
Governor was Emin Bey Ilakim — the Faithful Physician. 

Naturally, if English people felt that they were in 
duty bound to rescue their brave countryman, and a 
gallant General of such genius and reputation as Gordon, 
they would feel a lively interest in the fate of the last of 
Gordon’s Governors, who, hy a prudent Fahian policy, 
it was supposed, had evaded the fate which had liefallen 
the armies and garrisons of the Soudan. It follows aho 
that, if the English were solicitous for the salvation of 
the garrison of Khartoum, they would feel a propor- 
tionate solicitude for tlie fate of a brave officer and liis 
little army in the far South, and that, if assistance could 
he rendered at a reasonable cost, thei'e would bo ntv 
difficulty in raising a fund to effect that desirable object. 

On November IG, 1 884, Emin Bey informs Mr. A. M. 
Maekay, tlie missionary in Uganda, by letter written at 
Lado, that “ the Soudan has become tbc theatre of an 
insurrection ; that for nineteen months he is without 
news from Kliartouni, and that thence he is led to 
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believe that the town has been taken by Ihc insuvffeuts, 
or that the Nile is blocked” ; but he says 

“ 'WhaloTor ii; pi'QTD'i to bo, pleaso inform yonr covroRiiondouta ami 
tlu'oogli thorn Iho Egyptian Govcrnnionl that lo this day wo am woll, and 
that wa propose to hold out until help may roach us or until wo iiorish.” 

A second note from Emin Bey to the same niissioiiaiy, 
on the same date as the preceding, contains the fol- 
lowing : — 

" Tho Balu'-Ghnznl Prorince being lost and Lnpton Boy, tlio governor, 
canned away to Kordofivn, wo aro unahlo to inform our Government of 
what happene horo. For niuotoon montlia wo have had no eommunioatioii 
from Khartoum, so I suppose the river is bloclmd up.” 

" Please thoroforo inform tho Egyptian Qovommont by some moans that 
we are well to this day, but giontly in need of liolji. Wo shall hold out 
until we obtain suoh help or until wo perish." 

To Mr. Charles H. AUen, Seorctary ol' Iho AiiLi- 
Slavcry Society, Emin Bey writes from Wiidoltii, De- 
cember 31, 1885, as follows ; — 

•' Ever since the moiitli of May, 1883, wo Imvo boon out olT from all 
oomimmioation with tho world. Forgntton, and alMinilened by I he 
Govornmeut, we have been coitipolled to malm a virtiio of neeoHsity. 
Since the oconpation of tho Bihr-Ohazal wo have Imm vigorniiHfy 
attachod, and 1 do not know how Lo dosoribo to yon tho ailmimldo 
devotion of my hlaok troops tliroughonl a long war, whieli for them at 
least, has no advantage, froprivod of tlio most noeossai'y things fur a long 
time without any pay, my mon fought valiantly, and when at lust 
hunger' weakened them, when, nftor ninoleen days of inoredihlo privation 
and Butforings, their strength was exiiaustcd, and when the last tom 
leather of the last boot bad beon eaton, then they out away tlirough tho 
midst of their enemies and succeeded in saving themselves. All this 
hardshm was undergone without tho least arricre-pmsco, without oven the 
hope of any appreciable reword, prompted only by their duty and Hio 
desire of showing a proper volour beforo their enemies.” 

Tliis ia a noble record of valour and military virtue. 
I remember tbe appearance of this letter in tbc Timefi, 
and tlic impression it made on myself and friends. Tt 
was only a few days after tbe appearance of this letter 
that we began to discuss ways and means of relief for 
tbe writer. 

Tbe following letter also impressed mo very strongly. 
It is written to Dr. E. W. Eelldn on tbe same date, 
December 31, 1885. 

♦ * ,{1 ' Ha 

"Ton will probably know through the daily papera that poor Lupton, 
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after having hinvely held iho Bahr-Ghazniritmnco ■was compolled, through 
the treachery of liis own people, to surrender to the einissarios of tho late 
MacUii, and was carried by them to Koidolhu." 

" My province and also myself I only saved from a lilco fiito by a 
stratagem, but at lost I was attacked, and many losses in botli men and 
ammunildon were the result, imtil I delivered such a heavy blow to tlio 
rebels at Bimo, in Mnkroka, that oompolled them to leave mo alone, 
Bofbre this tnok place they informed us that Ehartoum fell, in January, 

1885, and that Gordon was Wiled.” 

“ Nataally on account of those ocourrencea I have beon compelled to 
ovaeuate our more distant stations, and withdraw oiu' solib'ers and tlieir 
families, still hoping tliat our Govei'nment will scud ns help. It seems, 
however, that 1 have deceived myself for since April, 1883, I have 
received no nows of any kind from iJie north.” 

“ Tho (^vomment in Ehartoum did not behavewoll to us. Before tliey 
evocnatod Eaahoda, tliey ought to have remembered that Government 
olfioials were living hero (Equatorial Provinces) who had performed 
their duty, and hna not deserved to be loft to their fate mtliout more 
ado. Even if it were tho intention of tho Governmout to deliver us over 
io onr fata, tho least they could have dono was to have roloasod ns from 
onr duties ; wo should then have known tlial wo wore considored to have 
become valueless.” 

« « « Ht « « 

" Anyway it was noeoBsaiy for us to seek some way of escape, and in 
tho first place it was urgent to send news of our oxistunco in Egypt. 
With this object in view 1 wont south, oftw liaving mode Iho uecossaiy 
arroagoments at Lado, and came to Wadolai." 

HI 4> It! » * • 

" As to my future plona, I intend to bold tliis country oa lon^ as 
poasiblo. 1 hope that when onr letters arrive in Egypt, in soven or eight 
montliB, a reply will be sent to mo vi& Khartouni or Zonzibor. If the 
Egyptian Government stiU exists in tho Soudan wo naturally expect 
them to send u.s help. If, howovor, tho Soudan has bean ovaeuateci, I 
shall take tho whole of the people towards tho south. I shall then send 
tho whole of the Egyptian and Khartoum offioials vid Uganda or Karagwo 
to Zanzibar, but snail remain myself with my black troops at Kabba- 
Eege’s until tho Government inform me as to lieirwiBlios." 

This is very clear that Emin Pasha at this time 
proposed to relieve himself of the Egyptian officials, 
and that he himself only intended to remain until the 
Egyptian Government could communicate to him its 
wishes. Those “ wishes ” were that he should abandon 
his province, as they were unable to maintain it, and 
talic advantage of the escort to leave Africa. 

In a letter written to Mr. Mackay dated July 6th, 

1886, Emin says : — 

" In tho first place believe me that I am in no hurry to break away 
from here, or to leave those countries in which I have now lahoured for 
ten years.” 

* Hi ill » « » 

*' All my people, hut eapeoially the negro troops, entertain a strong 
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objection ttRainat a maeoh to tlio Month unit tliotu'o to RRVlit, and nicaii In 
TOinain hero until tlioy can bo takoii iioiili. Monuliinn, it no ilinit'cr 
ovortalcoB ua, and our aimnnnition bolds out for aninotiiuu loiifior, T mi'ini 
to follow yonr advice and roinain boro nntil liolp coincB to ua fiDin Homo 
quarter. At all events, you may rest aHHiuod that wo will oocaaion no 
disturbanoo to you in Dgauda." 

“ I shall dotermino on a march lo tho ooaat only in a caao of diro 
necessity. There are, moreover, two other rontoa liolbro ma Ono from 
KabborEoga’s direct to Karagwo ; tho other ant Usongora to tho statums 
at Tangauika. I hope, howavor, that I shall have no need to mako iiso ot 
either.” 

4. V V V HI t. 

"My people have beoomo impatient through long delay, and arc 
anmonsly looking for help at last. It would also be most desirable that 
some Commissioner came here from Enrope, either direct by tho Mastii 
imite, or from Karagwd via Kabba-Bega’s country, in onlor that my peojilu 
may actually ace that thei-e is some interest taken in them. I would 
defray with ivoiy all ox]ionROB of such a Oommissiou.” 

“As I once moro repeat, I am ready to stay and to hold these 
eonntries aa long ns I can until help comes, and I bCMoeeh yon to do wliat 
yon can to hasten tho arrival of siimi nssiMtanco. Assnro Mwiiiiga that he 
has notliing to foar tan mo or my jxMplo, and that as an old friend of 
Mtesa’s I havo no mtontion to trmiblo him." 


In tlie above letters wc have liniiu Boy’s v’unvs, 
wlierein wo gather that liis people im loyiiL tluil in, 
they are obetlient to liia eomnuuKlM, but tliiit none oC 
them, judging from the tenour of tho IcbtevH, expreau 
any inclination to rotum to Egypt, excepting tiie 
Egyptians. He is at the same time pondering n])on 
the routes by which it is possible to retreat — olsowhore 
he suggests the Monbuttu route to the sea ; in these 
letters he hints at Masai Land, or through Unyoro, 
and west of Uganda to Usongora, and thence to Tan- 
ganiha ! If none of the black troops intended to follow 
him, he certainly could not have done so with only the 
Egyptian officials and their families. 

From the following letters fi-om the Consul-General, 
E. Holmwood, to Sir Evelyn Baring, dated Septeml)cr 
25 th and September 27th, we gather Mr. Holmwood’s 
views, who, from his position and local Icnowledge, 
was very competent to furnish information as to what 
could be done in the way of the proposed relief. 

"In Emin*s IstleM to me he only reports liis sitnatfon up to 27th 
Eobniary, 1886, whan ho proposed eyacnating his proyinco by dotach- 
menta, the first of which he proposed to despatch at tho close of the rains 
toward the end of July; but both Ih*. Junker and. Mr. Machay inform me 
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tlial they have since lieaivi from Emin that the majority of the 4000 
loyal Egyptian subjects ivlia have remained foithfnl to Egypt throughout, 
and have supported him in the face of the constant attacks from tiie 
Jitahdi’s adherents, agginvatcd by on imminent danger of starvatian, 
refuse to leave their oounti'y, and he had therefore determined, if lie 
could possibly do so, to remain at his post, and continue to protect 
Egyptian interests till relief arrived." 

w * w w * * 

“Were Uganda freed from this tyrant (M-wanga), the Equatorial 
Province, even should tlie present olomentary system of communication 
romain unmodifled, would be within eight weeks’ post of Zanzibar, and a 
safe dep6t on tlie Albert Nyanza would provide a base for any further 
opei’ations that might be decided uixm.” 

“ Dr. Junker states that the country to tlie east of the Bipon Falls* 
has proved impraoticahle, and that F^in 1ms lost many troops in en- 
deavouring to open communication through it. If sneh be the case tlie 
aiternativo line by wbioh Dr. Fischer tried to relieve Junker, and which 
I boUeve he still recommends, could not bo relied on for turning Uganda 
and its eastern depondoney, and tlie woU-knom route via Uganda would 
be tlie only one available lor an Expedition of moderate size." 

4 iN * 4< 

" As far as I am ablo to judge, without making any special ealeulation, 
I consider tliat 1200 porters would be the smallost nnnibor that would 
suffleo, and a well-armod guard of at lensl COO nativos would bo 
uecessary.’ 

# * V ,«• t * 

" General Matthows, whom I had consulted as to the force necessary 
for the safety of the Expodltion, is of opinion that I have foimod foi' too 
low an estimate, hut after weiglilng tlie testimony of many experienced 
persons acquainted with Uganda, I must adhere to my opinion that 000 
native troops armed with modern rifles and under experienced porsous, 
would, if supplemented by the irregular force, fully sullico.’’ 

An American officer of the Ktedivial Government 
writes to Mr, Portal, and suggests that communication 
with Emin might be opened by the Zanzibar Arabs, but 
that to send stores and ammunition to him was im- 
possible ; tliat tbe Arabs might manage for his passage, 
though his safest line of retreat was westward to reach 
the Congo. 

Mr. Fred Holmwood, in his despatch to the Foreign 
Office of September 23rd, 1886, writes that, “had it 
not been for the dangerous attitude of the King of 
Uganda, the question of relieving Emin would have 
been merely one of expenditure to be settled at Cairo ; 
but under present dreumstances, many other serious 
considerations arc involved in it which will have to be 
referred to Her Majesty’s Government. 

* This route would be tluoiigb Masai Land. 
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“ I would call attention lo the, lu'i'ouivli conliiiiu'd in 
Mr, Mackay’s letter I'cjfimlliig llio iiUcnialivc' vouli' to 
Wadolai wliicii Dr. FLsclicr ondciivourcd to lake ami, I 
believe, still roeouimciids. If this Htaleniput lie corveel, 
any attempt to turn Uganda or its Easlern deiioiideuey 
by this unexplored line would probably fail.” 

Mr. A. M. Maekay wiitea Ji’om Uganda, May 14th, 

1886 

“From Dr. Junlcer'E lotter you will have soon that Emin Bey has had 
the good fortune to have eoonred the loyally of tho pooplo ho governs. 
Emin aeema to have learned Gordon’ls secrot of spciirhig tho alTuotiou of 
his suhjoflts, and has toavoly stuck to thorn. Thoro can ho no doubt 
at all but that had ho boon anxious to loavo ho -would with a lew hmulrocl 
of his soldiera have easily made a dash for tho coast oithor through thn 
Masai Land or this way, asking no peimiasion. from Mwanga (King of 
Uganda) or anyone olso. Ho knows that Ihoro is no power bora ablo lo 
stop him. In fact years ago ho wrolo mo tluit it wnnld bo nolliing 
to him to storm tins ivrotohod village and drive off llin call lo.” 

"But wlrnt would ho tho falo of thousands of poopln who havn 
inmainod loyal on tho Uppor Hilo? Dr. Junkor s))oaks of Ihousanils. 
They do not want lo he lakon out of Ihoir own Ihrlilo eouulry , and iakun 
to the deserts of Upper Egypt." 

“ Dr. Emin is on all hands allowod to ho a -wise ami ablo (lovornor 
But ho cannot Mmain for over wlioro ho is, nor can ho surcw'il liimsiilf, 
oven should tho Mahdi’s troo])3 leave him uudislnrliciil in tho fiituro. 
His peculiar posiUou alionld ho taken advantage of by our connlry, whinh 
undei'took to reseuo the gariisons of tho Soudan." 

f » i|i iK 4 

"Mwanga’s action with rospeefc to tho lotiors fonvarded him for 
Dr. Emin, was as disraapoctful as possible to Uio British Oovominont 
which had recoivod with such Idndnoss Ins father’s envoys. Wo asked 
him merely to forward tho letters in tho first place nnlil ho should 
receive word from Emin as to whether or not he was prepaind. to como 
this way, bul he detained your packet altogether.” 

In Mr. Mackay’s letter to Sir John Kirk, Juno 28tli, 
1886, he says : — 

“ Dr. Fischer’s diffioultiea would also only really be^n after Kavirondo, 
as he then had the country of ihe diondod Baked! to cross, and Dr. 
Junker tells me that -whole -parties of Dr. Emin’s soldiers have been 
repeatedly murdered by them.” 

Dr. Fischer, it will be remembered, was engaged to 
proceed to Eqnatoria in search of Dr. Junker by that 
traveller’s brother, and chose the road vid East coast of 
tlie Yictoria Lake. Arriving at the N.E. corner of the 
Lake he returned to the coast. 

Mr. Maekay proceeds : — 
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" Dr. Jimlcer is lining here ■with us. He hrought mo o, lottor from Emiu 
Bey doted the 27th Janimry (1886). He then propoBod sending Mb people 
at once this -way— some 4000 — in small detoohments. This polioy ■would 
he fetal. He also asked me to go to meet him with a view to bringing 
here two steamers which otherwise he would have to ahandon. One of 
them he meant for the King, and the other for the mission." 

" Since then, however, he finds that his people, officers and men, refuse 
to leavo the Soudan, hence he is prepared ■to remain some years with 
them provided only he can get supplies of cloth, etc." 

Mr. Maekay always ■writes sensibly. I obtained a 
great deal of solid information from tliese letters. 

Naturally bo writes in the full beUef that Emin’s 
troops are loyal. "Wo all shared in this belief. AVe 
now see that we were givisaly misled, and that at no 
time could Emin have cut his way to the coast through 
Uganda or any other eountay with men of such fibre as 
his ignorant and stolid Soudanese. 

Mr, Joseph Thomson, in a letter to the Times, 
suggested a route through the Masai Land, and proposed 
to lie responsible for the aaXe conduct of a Belief Expe- 
dition through that country. 

Mr. J, T. Wills suggested that the Mobangi- Welle 
would prove an excellent way to Emin, 

Mr. Hanison Smith expressed himself assured that a 
way by Abyssinia would be found feasible. 

Another gentleman interested in the African Lakes 
Company proposed that the Expedition should adopt 
the Zambezi-Shire-Nyassa route, and thence vid Tanga- 
nfisa north to Muta Nzige and Lake Albert, and a 
missionary from the Tanganika warmly endorsed it, as 
not presenting more difScnltiea than any other. 

Dr. FelMu, in the ‘ Scottish Geographical Magazine,’ 
after examining several routes carefully, came to the 
conclusion that a road west of Lake Victoria and Ka- 
ragw^ through Usongora to Lake Albert, possessed 
some advantages over any other. 

Early in October, 1886, Sir William Mackiunon and 
Mr. J. E. Hutton, ex-President of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, had spoken with me respecting 
the possibilities of conveying relief to Emin, with a 
view to enable him to hold his own. To them it seemed 
that he only required ammunition, and I sliared their 
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opinion, and Uicy were vi'iy carnoHi in llu'ir inliniUon 
to collect fundu for tlie Kiijijiort lie roc [ui red. [liil nmiiy 
of tlicir fricmls were alwent from town, and llu'y conld 
not decide alone wliat ahould 1)0 tlono without (‘onsulla- 
tion. Wo diaeusaed estimates and routes, and Mr. 
Hutton informs mo that tlio rough cslima to 1 furnished 
him. then exceeds by X500 the actual cost of the 
Expedition. 

As for routes, I intimated to them that there were 
four almost equally feasible. 

The first, vu^ Masai Land, was decidedly ohjectioiialde 
while carrying a vast store of ammunition which abso- 
lutely must I'eaeh Emin. Mr. Thomson had tried it, 
and his account of the extremities to whicdi ho was driven 
on returning from the Lsike Victoria, for want of water 
and grain, were exti'cmcly unfa vonrahlc. In ])roc('('ding to 
the lake his people were dispirited, and deserti'd in sucli 
numbers that he was obliged lo return a shoi'l. distance, 
to Kilima Njaro, leave bis ciuup there, and proceed with a 
few men back to the coast to recruit more iik'ii. In case 
of a pressing necessity like tliis it would Ice cxli’cMUt'ly 
unwise to return a mile after coniineneing the mareh. 
The iendeucy of the ZaiitilHiris to deso't also was 
another disadvantage, and desertion of late, from Hast 
Coast Expeditions had assumed alarming proportions 
owing to the impunity witli which they could decamp 
with rifles and loads, and the number of opportimities 
presented to them. Many of the Zaiisibaris had boeome 
professional advance -jumpers, and the ginatcr tlio 
expedition the greater would bo the loss in money, 
rifles and stores. 

The second, vid Victoria Nyanza and Uganda, which 
was naturally the best, was rendered impossible for a 
small expedition because of the hostility of Uganda. 
Even this hostility could be avoided if there were auy 
vessels on Lake Victoria capable of transporting across 
the lake such an expedition as was needed. The danger 
of desertion was just as imminent on this as on the first. 

The third was vid Msalala, Koragwe and Ankori, and 
Unyoro and Lake Albert. Immense loss of incii and 
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goods would assuredly follow any attempt from tlie 
East Coast. Fifty per cent, loss was unavoidable, and 
no precautions would avail to prevent desertion. 
Besides, Karagwe was garrisoned by the Waganda, and 
no expedition could pass through that country without 
persistent hostility from the Waganda. If fortunate 
enough to force our way through Karagwe, wo should 
have to reckon with the Wanyankori, who number 
200,000 spears, and if introduced to them by fighting 
the Karagw6 natives the outlook would be dismal in the 
extreme. As for goingtiirough any country west of 
Karagwfe to avoid the Waganda that would be impos- 
sible, except at a cost that I did not suppose the sub- 
soribera would contemplate paying. 

“ The whole question resolves itself into that of money. 
With money enough every route is possible; but as 
I understand it, you propose to subscribe a moderate 
amount, and therefore there is only one route which 
is safely open for the money, and that is the Congo. 
This river has the disadvantage of not liavhig enough 
transport vessels in its upper portion. I would propose 
then to supplement the Upper Congo flotilla with 
fifteen whale-boats, which will take an Expedition to 
within 200 miles, at least, of the Albert Nyonza. A 
heavy labour wiU be carrying the whale-boats &om the 
Lower Congo to the Upper, but we can easily manage 
it by sending agents at once there to prepare carriers. 
There is one thing, however, that must be done — ^which 
is to obtain the sanction of King Leopold. 

“But it may be we are rather premature in dis- 
cussing the matter at all. You know I am aware 
of many projects mooted, and much ‘talk’ has been 
expended on each and this may end in smoke — collect 
your funds, and then caU upon me if you want me. 
If you do not requhe me after this exposition of 
my views, let Thomson take his Expedition through 
the Masai Land, and put me down for £500 subscrip- 
tion for it” 

As the middle of November drew near, Sir William 
Mackinnon requested me to write him a letter upon the 

VOL. I. D 
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subject tbat ho might show it to his fiieiuls, who would 
soon be returning to town. 

A few days after the despatch of tho Ictler, I sailed 
for America, aud on arrival at Now York, tho lecture 
“Tour,” as it is eollal, eommcnecd. Ihit on tho 
11th December, tlie fifteenth day after an-ival, 1 received 
the following : — 

“ London. 

"Tonr plan and offer necoptad. Antlioritiss approve. I'mids provided, 
Bueiness urgent. Como prompt;. Beply. 

" Maokinnoh.” 

A reply was sent from St Johnsbury, Vermont, for 
thus far the lecture tour had reached, as follows : — 

“ Just received Monday’s oaUepfrani. Many tlianics. Evcrylliinp all 
right. 'Will anil per Ntder Sam. 'WodnoBdny morning. If good weatlior 
aM hariing aoddenta arrive 92nd Bceomlior, Sontlinmirlou. it is only 
one month’s delay after all. Toll the aulhoi-itios to invimro ITolm-wood 
(Conaul General) Zanzibar, aud Soyyid BavghaiJi (Priuco of Zanzite). 
Beat compliments to yon. 

” SiANunv.” 

My agent was in despair — tlio audioueos wei’o H(j kind 
— the receptions wore ovations, but argumoul.s and 
entreaties were of no avail. 

I arrived in England Uio day preceding OhriHlma.M, 
and within a few hours Sir Willmm Mackiunoii and 
myself were discussing tho Expedition. 

Of course, and without the least shade of doubt, I 
was firmly convinced that the Congo Eiver mule was 
infinitely tho best and safest, provided tliat I should got 
my flotilla of whale-boats, and the permissiou of King 
Leopold to pass through his territory with an armed 
force. I knew a route from the East Coast, and was 
equally acquainted with that ftom the West Coast. 
Erom the mithest point reached by me in 1876, along 
the East Coast road, the distance was but 100 miles 
to Lake Albert — from Tambuya Kapids the distance 
was 822 geographical imlos in an air line to the lake. 
Tet to the best of my judgment the Congo route was 
preferable. We should have abundance of water — 
which was so scanty and bad along the Eastern route ; 
food there must be — it was natural to expect it from my 
knowledge that unsurpassed fertility such as the Upper 
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Congo regions possesses would have been long ago 
discovered by the abori^es, whereas wo knew from 
Thomson, Fischer, and Hannington’s experiences that 
food and water were scaniy in Masai Land ; then again, 
that wholesale desertion so fre<ment on the East Coast 
would be avoided on the "West Coast. 

Yet notwithstanding they admitted that I might be 
right, it was the opinion of the Committee that it would 
be best to adopt the Eastern route. 

“ Ve )7 good, it is perfectly imwatoiiel to mo. Let us decide on the Lost 
Coost route, vid Msalola, Ksrogwo, Ankori, and Unyoro. if you hoar of 
some hnrd-flghting, I look to you that yon ■will defend the absent. If I 
could drop this ammunition in Emin's camp from a balloon I certainly 
'Would do BO, and avoid coming in contact with those warlike natives, hnt 
it is decided that the means of defence must bo put into Emin's hands, 
and you have entrusted me 'with the escort of it. So be it." 

A Eelief Fund was raised, the subscriptions to which 


were as follows : — 2 

Sir William Mackinnon, Bart . . . 2,000 

Peter Mackinnon, Esq 1,000 

John Mackinnon, Esq. .... 300 

Baroness Burdett-Coutts .... 100 

W. Burdett-Coutts, Esq. .... 400 

James 8 . Jameson, Esq. .... 1,000 

Countess de Noailles 1,000 

Peter Denny, Esq., of Dumbarton . 1,000 

Henry Johnson Younger, Esq., of the 
Scottish Geographical Society . . 500 

Alexander L. Bruce, Esq., of the 

Scottish Geographical Society . . 500 

TiiT T\ ' a /» t 1 ««« 


Messrs. Gray, Dawes & Co., of Loudon 1,000 

Duncan Mac Neil, Esq. .... 700 

James F. Hutton, Esq., of Manchester 250 

Sir Thos. Fowell Buxton .... 250 

James HaU, Esq., of Argyleshfre . . 250 

N. McMichael, Esq., of GIusotw . . 250 

Eoyal Geographical Society, ^ndon . 1,000 

Egyptian Government .... 10,000 


£21,500* 

* See Appendix for full statement of Eeceipts and Expenditure. 

n 2 
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111 orclci- to increase tlic luucls nuil ci'eah' a provisimi 
against contingoneioa, I voUinteei-ed In wrile lollers 
from Ali’ica, wliicli the t'ommilLce miglit ilisptwo of to 
the press as they saw fit, anti acft«]it whatovor moneys 
they might receive as my contrihalioii lo it. 

The estimate of time retpuroJ to rcat-h Eiuui Piisha, 
after a careful calculation, was formed on the basis that 
whereas I travelled in 1874-5 a distance of 720 indos 
in 103 days, therefore : — 

1st route. — ^By Masai Laud, moreh to Wadolai and return to coast 
14 montlis. Besei'TO for dolnya 4 mouths = 13 mouths. 

2nd route.— By Msalnla, Karagwo, Ankori, and Usnngora to Lako 
Albert. Land march to and roturu Hi months, dulays 
4 months = 20 raontho. 

8rd routo.— Fid Congo. 

Zanzibar to Congo . . I mtli. lat Ainil, 1387 

Overland routo to Stanley Bool J „ - Iht Alay „ 
By atooiu up tho Congo . 14 „ - ftilh.luiio „ 

Imlt ‘irdh „ „ 

Tamhuya lo Albert Ifyamsa. 3mths-j urilhKiipli., 1KK7 

Halt Ulh Jan., 1H8H 

Albert Nyanza to Zamsibar.) o _ on. 

landmarah f ” Wh^opt. „ 

Deloya . . . . !t4 - 13 mimihs. 


The actual time, however, occupied hy the Expedition 
is as follows : — 


Arrive at Congo 

„ „ Stanley Pool .... 
„ „ Yambnya .... 

Halt at Yambuya 

Albert Hyanza 

Batnm to Yort Bodo . . . . 

Halt ■while coileoting con'valwents 
The Albert Hyanza, 2nd time 

Halt until 

Yort Bodo again 

Banalya 90 miles from Yambuya . 

Yort Bodo again 

Albert Hyanza, 3rd time 

Halt near Albert Hyanza until 

March to Zanzibar, 1400 miles, 6 months. 


18th Mar., 1887 
2l8t Apr. 

15th June 
28th „ 

13th Deo. 

8th Jan., 1888 
2nd Apr. 

18th 

26th May 
8th June 
17th Aug. 

20th Deo. 

26th Jan., 1889 
8th May 
6th Deo. 


So that we actually occupied a little over 104 mouths from 
Zanzibar to the Albert Hyanza, and 
from tho Hyanza to the Indian Ocean. 6 
Halt at the Albert . . . . 14 
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I was formally informed by letter on the 3 let of 
December, 1 886, that I might commence my preparations. 

The first order I gave in connection with the Expedi- 
tion for the relief of Emin Bey was by cable to Zanzibar 
to my agent, Mr. Edmund Mackenzie, of Messrs. Smith, 
Mackenzie & Co., to engage 200 Wonyamwezi porters 
at Bagamoyo to convey as many loads of rice ( = 6 tons) 
to the missionary station at Mpwapwa, which was about 
200 miles east of Zanzibar, tire cost of which was 
2,700 rupees. 

The second order, after receiving the consent of His 
Highness the Seyyid of Zanzibar, was to enlist COO 
Zanzibari portem, and also the purdiase of the following 
goods, to be used for barter for native provisions, such as 
grain, potatoes, rice, Indian com, bananas, plantains, etc. 


iOO piooes (30 yards eaoli) ot broivn slreolinK 

YattK 

. 42,000 

865 

(8 

it 

„ ) of kanild . 

. 0,920 

99 

(8 

il 

„ ) Iiandkci'chiofs 

792 

80 

(8 

it 

„ Itanjiri 

040 

2U 


jt 

„ Idabwooii . 

1,712 

107 

(8 


„ JBOllftll 

850 

27 


It 

„ ) snbaya 

246 

lai 

(8 

it 

„ ) Barsati 

968 

58 

(24 


„ } knagnrn 

. 1,392 

48 

(8 


„ ) ism^i 

384 

i]g 

(8 


„ ) kikoi . 

952 

u 

(1 


„ 1 daole . 

66 

27 

m 


„ njawab. 

108 

4 


„ Jkanca. 

96 

4 

(24 


„ ) bindsra 

96 

68 

f8 

ft 

„ ) rehani 

464 

6 

(30 

II 

„ )jol»o ■ 

180 

24 
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„ ) silk kikoi . 

06 

24 

(4 


„ ) silk daole . 

96 

24 

(4 

It 

„ ) fine dabvani 

96 

13 

(4 


„ JBQhari. 

62 

3 

(30 

It 

„ ; fine sheeting 

90 

24: long smris, wluio 


24 „ 

)1 

taorra 





Total yards 

. 27,262 


Also 3,600 lbs. of beads and 1 ton of wire, brass, copper, 
iron. 

The third order was for the purchase of forty pack 
donkeys and ten riding asses, which necessitated an 
order' for saddles to match, at an expense of ^400. 

Messrs. Forrest & Sou received a design and order 
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foT iilie conali'ai‘i,ioiv of a sli'i'l Ixiof ‘JS I'l. loiij);, 0i ft, 
beam, anil ‘2 ft. (i in. ilw'p. If was In be Imill, of 
Siomeua steel galvaivi/ieil, aiul lUvidoil iivlo twelve 
sections, cuoli 'vvoigliiug about 75 lbs. Tlie fore aiul 
aft sections were to bo tloeked aiiil walertiglil, to give 
buoyancy in ease of aeeiileiiL. 

From Egypt were tles])ak‘licil to Zaiiziliar 510 
fieinington riHos, 2 tons of gunpowder, :150,000 per- 
cussion caps, and 100,000 rounds lleniiiigtoii amniuni- 
tion. In England tbe War Office J'uruisliud me with 
30,000 Gatling cartridges, and from ]\Ies.srs. Kyiiocli & 
Oo., Birmingham, I received 35,000 special Remington 
cartridges. Messi's, Watson & Oo., of 4. Rail Mall, 
packed up 50 Winelicator rcpcatcm and 50,000 Win- 
chester cartridges. Ilirain Maxim, the iiiveiilov of llie 
Maxim Automatic Gun, donated as a gift, one of liLs 
wonderful weapons, wilb shield altauhcd imiunli’il on 
a light but offoctivo stand. 

We despatched to ZauKibav 100 shovels, 100 hoes, 
for forming breastworks, (00 axes Cor palisading Ibe, 
camp, 100 bill-books for building serilias. 

Messrs. Burroughs & Welcome, of Hnowliilt Buildings, 
London, the well-laiowu choniisls, furnished gratis nine 
beautiful chests replete with cvoiy mcilicainent neces- 
sary to combat tlie endemic diseases pceuliiir to Africa. 
Every drug was in tablets mixed with ijuick solvents, 
every compartment was weU stocked with essentials for 
the doctor and surgeon. Nothing was omitted, and wo 
all owe a deep debt of gratitude to these gentlemen, nob 
only for the intrinsic value of these chests and excellent 
medieines, but also for the personal selection of the best 
that London could furnish, and the supervision of the 
packing, by which means we were enabled to transport 
them to Yambuya without damage. 

Messrs. John Edgington & Go., of Duke Street, 
London, took charge of our tents, and made them out 
of canvas dipped in a preservative of sulphate of copper, 
which preserved them for three years. Notwithstanding 
their exposure to three hundred days of rain, for tlie 
first time in my experience in Africa I possessed a tent 
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wliieh, after arrival at Zaezibar in 1889, was well able 
to endure two hundred days more of rain. 

Messrs, fortnum & Mason, of Piccadilly, packed up 
forty carrier loads of choicest provisions. Every article 
was superb, the tea retained its flavour to the last, the 
coflTee was of the purest Moeho, the Liebig Company’s 



OAPTAm liELBOK. 

Extract was of the choicest, and the packing of all was 
excellent. 

I need not enumerate what else was purchased. Four 
expeditions into Afiica, with my old lists of miscellanea 
before me, enabled me to choose the various articles, 
and in Sir Francis de Winton and Captain Grant EUiott 
I had valuable assistants who would know what 
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magazines to patronize, and wlio could clicclc the 
deliveiies. 

Colonel Sir Fiancis de Winton was my suetcssoi' on 
the Congo, and he gave me gmtuitously and ouL of 
pure friendship the benefit of Ins great cxpoucnce, and 
his masterly knowledge of business to assist me in the 



LICim3fAST ffTAHtS 

despatoh of the various businesses connected with the 
expedition, especially in answering letters, and selecting 
out of the hundreds of eager applicants for membership 
a few officers to form a stm. 

The first selected was Lieutenant W. Grant Staiis, of 
the Eoyal Engineem, who had applied by letter. The 
concise style and directness of the application appealed 
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the best ■ way was to present himself in person for 
service m any capacity. The gentleman would not 
take a mild negative. His breast was covered with 
medals. They spoke eloquently, though dumb, for his 
merits. The end of it was Mr. Bonny was engaged as 
medical assistant, he having just left service in a 
hospital of the A.M.D. 


strongly in his favour. Wc sent for him, and after a 
short interview enlisted him on condition that he could 
obtain leave of absence. Lord Wolseley kindly granted 
leave. 

The next was Mr. "William Bonny, who, liaviug failed 
in his epistolary ventures on foi-met expeditions, thought 
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The third was Mr. Jolm Echo Troup, who had ])ri'- 
fonned good service on the Congo. lie was inLiiiialc 
with Swahih, tlie vei’nacular of Ziuizil).ar, lie was not 
dainty at work, was exact and methodical in prcberving 
accounts. Mr. Troup was engaged. 

The fourth volunteer who presented liimsclf was 
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Major Edmund Muagrave Baittelot, of the Hh Eusiloers. 
He was accompanied by an acquaintance of mine who 
spoke higlily of him. What passed at the interview will 
be heard later on. After a few remarks he was also 
engaged. 

The fifth was Captain R. H. Nelson, of Methuen’s 
Horse, feirly distinguished in Zulu campaigns. There 
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i:; 

wivH mi'i'it ill liirt vory fiicc. (.'iii>Liuii Nl'Imoii iigreoil ta 
sign tlio ai'tii'Ii'H Ilf eiiliHliuout. 

Duniexf voluuU'i'r wiin Mr. A. J. MoiiiiLciu'y Jopliwoii, 
iiicxperiuufc’il aa yaf iu fm-eigu kavci, uiid ipiilc iiii- 
ai'cuHtomcd to “roughing” iu wHda. Ou bouio uicmberB 
of the Conuuitlce Mr, Jcpliaon made the impression 
that he was uniitted for an expedition of (Jus kind, 
licing in their opinion of too “ high class.” Bat the 
Countess do Noaillcs made a subscriptiou in his favour 
to the Relief Fund of XI, 000, an argument that the 
Committee could not resist, and Mr, Jephson signed the 
articles of agreement with unshaken nerves. Poor 
young Jephsou ! he emerged out of Afiica after various 
severe trials which arc herein related. 

One of the latest to apply, and wlion the list was 
about to bo closed, was Mr. tfames S. tTiimoson. lie 
had travelled iu Mashoua and Mattdicle lands in South 
Africa to collect tropluos of the wild chase, to study 
birds, aud to make sketehes. lie did not appear re- 
markably sti'ong. We urged that, but be a,s ipiiekly 
defended his slight appearance, aud argued that as lie 
liad ah'oady spout a long time in Africa his experience 
disproved our fears. Besides, he was willing to sub- 
scribe XI ,000 for the privilege of membership, and do 
faithful and loyal sei'vice, as though it was indispensable 
for the Expedition to employ him. Mr. Jamesou was 
firm, and subscribed to the aitieles. 

We were in the full swing of preparations to meet 
the necessities of the overland march from Zanzibar, 
east to the Victoria Nyanza, when, os wiU be shown by 
the tenor of the following letter, it became necessary 
to reconsider onr route. 

“Pelois de Bruxelles, 

" Deab Mn. SiASMT, " TtU Janmiy, 1887. 

" The Congo State has nothing to gain by the Expedition for the 
relief of Emin Posha passing through its territory. The King has 
suggested this road merely so as to lend jour servioes to the Eipedition, 
-which it -would be impossible for him to do were the Expedltioii to 
proceed hy the laateiu coast. According to yoni own estimate, the 
Expedition proceeding by the Eastern coast would ooonpy about oighteeu 
months. His Majesty considers that he would be fwhug in his duty 
towards the State were ho to dopriTe it of yonr serrioes, especially as the 
latter will he certainly needed hmore the expiration of this lapse of time. 
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"If tlie Expedition pwcoodn l>y llio Conpto llio Slnio will pmniific to 
show it all good will. Tlie Stale likowisu gviitiiitniisly pliieos iii> ilto 
disposal of tho Expedition the whole of its naval htoek, inasnmeh iw will 
allow lha working arrongemontB of its own admiuiati'atiim, W’lnVli it is, 
aliovo all, ciosirona of enauring, ns you know. TUo Skinhii is the lavgcat 
steamer on the Upper Congo. Wo am Ibrmirding a second oiio by the 
mail of the 15th inat., and we will hasten as lunoh os posailile the 
lannohing of this stenmor at Stanley Pool ; slio will bo a valuabln and 
mnoh-noedod adjunct to our flotilla. Ei tlio tnoanwliilo tbo mission 
stenmor Pence would no doubt gratuitously effoot coi'toin transports. 

" Should the Expedition desire it, wo would fneililnto the roorutlhig of 
Bangala; we ore very pleased with the latter, ns they are emollont 
Boldiors, and do not foar the Arabs like the Zanaihaiis. 

"Ton will have remarked that the official doonmonts, published this 
week in BorUn, limit the territory of Zanzibar to a nnn'ow strip of laml 
along the senshore. Beyond this strip the emtiro territory is Gomran. 

If the Germans allow the Expedltiau to orose their territory, the Zaiizi- 
bni'is would ho prodsoly ne on the Congo, on foreign soil. 

“ With kind regards, I am, dear Mr. Stanley, 

‘‘Tours very truly, 

‘‘ OoMin PB BonotioiiAvt!.” 

That tliis was not a light mattev to ho hasiiily dcitidod 
will he evident by the Tollowing note whidi was hciiI mo 
by Sit William Macldnnon ; — 

" Wostorn Olnh, Glasgow, 

‘‘ Mr DEAB SiANitir, " '< f>i, 

“ I hod a pleasant short letter from the King showing how nnxious 
he is the Congo route shonld bo taken, and how unwilling 1o allow a 
break in the continuity of your connection with the Congo State, as Iio 
considers you a pillar of tho State. Ho asks mo to bnnisli (?) any divov- 
gont sentimonts, and get ell partiffl to agree to the Congo route. T liavu 
explained fully all that has been done and is doing, and the dilUouUios 
in tho way of oancelling existing engagements, and got tho anthorilios, 
home and Egyptian and the Sniten of Zanzibar, to acqnicBco in making 
such a ohanm. I also mentioned tho great odditioDar charge involved 
by sending 600 men, even if the Sultan should consent to their going 
from Zanzibar to tho Congo and bringing them bade. 

" T promisod, however, to ascertain whether all interested in tho inosont 
arrangements would agree in taking the Congo route. 

* 41 * • « i)t 

In my cliaiy of Jnnuaiy 5tli I find written briefly 
the heads of businesses despatched this day. 

As suggested by Mackinnon, who has been written 
to by Eng Leopold upon the subject of the Congo 
route, I saw Sir Percy Anderson, and revealed the 
Eng’s desire that the Expedition should proceed vid 
Congo. I was requested to state what advantages the 
Congo route gave, and replied : — 
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1 st. Gcrtaiiity of rcacbhig Eniiii. 

2u(l. Transport up tiie Congo Kivor by stato sieamuj'B 
to a point 320 geographical milea from Lake Albert. 

3rd. Allaying suspicion of Germans that underlying 
our acts were political motives. 

4th. Allaying alleged feai-s of French Government 
that our Expedition would endanger the lives of Fi'ench 
Mssionai'ies. 

5th. If French Missionaries were endangered, then 
English Missionaries would certainly share Eieir fate. 

6th. Greater immunity from the desertion of the 
Zanzibaris who were fickle in the neighbourhood of 
Arab settlements. 

Lord Iddc.sloigh writes me that the French ambassador 
has been instructed to inform him tliat if the Emin 
Pasha Belief Expedition proceeds by a route oast of the 
Victoiia Nj^auza it will coitainly emhuiger the lives of 
their Miasiouaries in Uganda, lie suggests that f 
consider this question. 

Visited Admiralty, inqiurod of Admiral Sullivan 
I'cspccting the possibility of Admiralty supidying 
vessel to carry Expedition to Congo. Ho said if 
Government ordered it would be easy, if not, im- 
possible. 

Wrote to the King urging him to acquaint me how 
far Ms assistance would extend in transport on the 
Upper Congo. 

January %th . — Eeeeived letbera from the King. He 
lays claim to my services. Offers to lend whole of his 
naval stock for transport except such as may be necessary 
for uses of administeation. Wired to Mackinnon that 
I felt uneasy at the clause; that it was scarcely 
compatible with the urgency required. Colonel de 
Wiuton wrote to the same effect. 

Effects of Expedition are arriving by many ewts. 

De Winton worked with me until late in the 
night. 

January 9th, 1887. — Colonel J. A. Grant, Colonel Sir 
F. de Winton, and myself sat down to consider His 
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Majesty’s letter; and finally wrote a reply rcqneatiiijj; lie 
would graciously respond witli greater definitouess 
respecting quantity of transport and time lor wliieli 
transport vessels will be gi’antcd as so many matters 
depend upon quick reply, suck as liire of Soudanese, 
detention of moil steamer for shipment of ammunition, 
etc. We therefore send special messenger. 

January lOtA, 1887. — ^De Winton visited Foreign 
OfBce and was promised as soon ns possible to attend to 
the detention of mail steamer and Government transport 
round the Cape of Good Hope. 

Messrs. Gray, Dawes & Co. write Postmaster-General 
willing to detain Zanzibar mail steamer at Aden to 
wait Namrino, which sails from London on the 
20th with the ammunition and officers. 1 overtake 
Namrino at Suez after settling matter's of Expedition 
in Egypt. 

January I2th , — Answer arrived last night. Mcotiug 
was called by Honourable Guy Dawnay, Ooloiiol Sir 
Lewis Pelly, Colonel Sir F. do Wiutou and self. The 
answer as regards Congo route being sivtisfiietoiy was 
decided upon, and .this has now been adopted iiuani- 
mously. 

Was notified at 2 p.m. by the Earl of Iddeslcigh that 
he would see me at 6 p.m. But at 3.13 p.m. the Eai'l 
died suddenly from disease of the heart. 

January IZth. — ^Foreign office note received from Sir 
J. Pauncefote transmitting telegram fi:om Sir E. Baring, 
also letters concerning Admiralty transport. No help 
from Admiralty, 

Goods arriving fast. WDl presently fill my house. 

Went down with Baroness Burdett-Coutts to Guildhall, 
arriving there 12.45 p.m. I received Freedom of City, 
of London, and am called youngest citizen. Aftei'wards 
lunched at Mansion House, a distiaguished party 
present, and affair most satisfactory. 

Telegraphed to Brussels to know if Friday convenient 
to King. Keply, “ Yes at 9.30 a.m." 

January 14</i. — Crossed over Channel last night 
towards Brussels viO, Ostend to see King Leopold. Saw 
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King mid gave my iiu'cwcll. He was very kind. Jjoft 
for Loudon in evouing at 8 p.m. 

Tclegimn arrived from Sandringham requesting 
visit. 

January 15iA. — Sir Perey Anderson requested intcr- 
• view. 

Mr. Joseph Thomson at this late hour has been 
writing to Geographical Society wanting to go with 
Expedition. 

Arranged with Ingham to collect Congo carriers. He 
goes out shortly. 

Telegraphed Zanzibar to recall rice carriers from 
Mpwapwa. This wiU cost 2,500 rupees more. 

Wrote some days ago to the donor of the Peace 
Mission Steamer on the Congo requesting loan of her 
for the rehef of Emin Pasha. Received the following 
quaint reply '• — 

"Dbai! Mb. Stanmt. “ 

"I have mnoli regaid for you pereoniiUy, although I oannot, dais not, 
Eanetdon all your aota. 

“ I am very sorry if I oannot give asaont to your roqnost; but I fully 
bolioTO you vill be no fmfforer by tbo ciroumstonoe of not horing tho 
B.a. /'race. Tosterday I tos able to oomo to a decision. 

“Mr. Jlaynos, of tho Baptist Mismonary Society, Holbom, vill, be 
hopes, malra to you any communication he judgas proper. _ If you have 
any rovBrcntial regard for 'Uie Man of Sorrows,’ the 'King of Peace' 
may He meinifully praserre and save your party. 

" I have no doubt of Uie safety of Emm— till his work is done. I 
believe ha will be brought through this trial in perfect safety. Qod 
seems to have givon you a noble soul (covers for the moment, if on yonr 
Bad sin and mistakes), and I should like you should ‘ repent and believe 
the Gospel ’—with real sense, and live hereafter in happiness, light, and 
joy— for ever. Here delay in you is mom dangerous than delay for Emin. 

•' Your fliithM friend, 

“(Signed) Eobiet AEWiirffiraN.’’ 

January lUli . — Colonel J. A, Grant offered to arrange 
with Mr. J. S. Keltie, Editor of Nature, to disenss Mr. 
Thomson's offer. 

Letters accumulate by scores. All hands employed 
answering. 

January 11 tk — ^Wrote Sir Percy Anderson would call 
Wednesday 2 p.m. Correspondence increases. 

Mr. Joseph Thomson’s offer discussed. Mr. J, S. 
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Eeltie is to imto to liim privatol)^ — iL'i'isiiai of cooi- 
mittee. 

Airangecl witli G. S. Mactraizio alioul, Ziinzil)!ir 
matters. He deapatelied two Iclogi'aiiis. (Icuei'iil 
Brackenbnry wrote about coal being furnwbeJ. ]'e- 
quiring Treasury sanction. 

January lith . — Worked off moniing’s business. 

Travelled to Sandriugbam wibli Colonel de Winton to 
see His Eoyal Highness. With African map before us 
gave short lecture to their Eoyal Highnesses respecting 
route proposed to reach Emin Pasha. Had a very 
attentive audience. 

January 19d. — Sir William Macldnnon mustered his 
friends at tlie Burlington Hotel at a farewell banquet to 
me. 

Have said “ good-bye ” to a host of fiieuds to-day. 

January 20tK . — ^The s.s. Navarino sailoil tins afternoon 
carrying goods of Expedition and oflircrH, Lieutenant 
Stairs, Captain Nelson, and Mr. Mountoney iloiiliHon. 
Ml’. William Bonny started ffom ray vooni,s witli l)la(;lv 
boy Baruti to Eenohureh Station at 8 a.m. Anivlng 
there he leaves Baruti after a whilq ami proceeds to 
Tower of London ! He says that returning to station 
at 2 p.m. he found boat Lad gone. lie then went to 
Gray, Dawes & Co., shippmg agents, and is discouraged 
to find that the matter cannot be mended. Baruti 
found deserted in Eenchurch Station, very hungry and 
cold. Colonel J. A. Grant finds him and brings him 
to me. 

January 21st — ^Despatch Mr. Bonny by rail to Ply- 
mouth to overtake a steamer bound for India and 
instruct him to debark at Suez with boy and await me. 

Left London at 8.5 p.m. for Egypt. Quite a crowd 
collected to take a final shake of the hands and to bid 
me a kindly “ God speed.” 
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CHAPTER n. 

EGYPT AND ZANZIBAR. 

Surgeon T. H, Porlte— Yiewa of Sir Evdyn Baling, Nnbor Paaha, Pro- 
foasor Seh-weinfiirth and Dr. Junker on tlie Emin Belief Expedition 
—Details relating to Emin Paaka and hia Province— General Grenfell 
and the ammunition— Breakfast with ®odive Tewilk; message to 
Emin Podia — Depmturo for Zonzito — DeBorijition of MamhaBo 
town— Visit to the Sultan of Zanzilair— Letter to Emin Puslia sent 
by messengoi' threugh Uganda— Aimngomouts with Tipjxio Tib — 
Emin Pasha's Ivory— Mi'. Mackenzie, Sir John Peudoi anil Sir James 
Anderson B assistance to the Belief Expedition. 

January 27th, 1887. — Ai'rived at Alexandria 6 am. 
Surgeon T. H. Parke of the A.M.D. came to my hotel 
and applied for the position of surgeon to the Expe- 
dition. It was the one vacancy not yet filled to my 
satisfaction. I considered it a Godsend, though I 
appeared distant, as I had had two most unpleasant 
experiences with medical men, both of whom were 
crotehetty, and inconsistent in England. An extremely 
handsome young gentleman — diffident somewhat — ^but 
very prepossessing. To tiy if lie were in earnest I said, 
“ If you care to follow me to Cairo, I will talk further 
with you. I have not the time to argue with you here.” 

Left Alexandria at 10 am. for Caii'o. At the station 
I met Sir Evelyn Baring, whom I had read of in Gordon’s 
journals. "We drove to Sir Evelyn’s bouse and was 
told in his straightforward and clearest manner that 
there was a hitch somewhere. The KJiedive and Nubar 
Pasha, the Prime Minister, were doubtful as to the 
wisdom of the Congo route. Professor Schweinfurth 
and Dr. Junker had both been struck with consternation, 
and by their manner had expressed that the idea was 
absurd. 
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Political Agent at Zanzibaa*, tbe Honourable Guy 
Dawnay of the War Office, Sir John Kirk— late Consul- 
General at Zanzibar, the Key. Horace Waller and 
several other distinguished and level-headed men. 
Nothing has been settled ■without the concurrence and 
assent of the Foreign Office. We have considered 


“ Well, Sir Evelyn,” I said, “do you nt)l tlunk llmt 
there are as clever men in Eiig]ati<l hh Mc.ssivs. Scliwciu- 
furth and Junker I On the Relief CommitLco we liavo 
Colonel Janies Augustus Grant — eompaiiiou of Speke, 
Colonel Sir Francis do Winton, late Adnuiustrator 
General of the Congo, Colonel Sir Lewis Felly — late 
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everything, and I have come thus far resolved to carry laav. 
the project out as the committee and myself have agreed.” 

And then I gave Sir Evelyn filie pros and eons of the 
routes, -which satisfied him. We then drove to tlie 
Prime Minister, Nubar Pasha, and the same explanations 
had to be entered into -with him. Nubar, with a kindly 
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benevolent smile, deferred to Sir Evelyn’s superior 
judgment. Nubar assented to the wisdom and discretion 
of Qie change, and as a reward I was invited to break- 
first for the morrow, 

January 28t7i, (Jaho. — breakfiisted with Nubar 
Pasha, He introduced me to Mason Bey — the chcum- 
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navigator of Lake Albert in lii77, Mmliinu' Nnljiir 
and tliroo dimgliters, Tignino I’aslin, Iuh won -in-law, 
Mr. Eane, formerly Beerclary oi' la-gnlioii at BriWHolH. 
Daring Iweakfasl NuIkiv Pasha convorHOil upon many 
things, principivlly Egypt, Ikmihin, Afri™ and (iin'don, 
Of Gordon he is clearly no nJniirer. lie ai'crnlils tlie 
loss of the Soudan to him. Ilis views of Baker were tliat 
he was a fighter — an eager pioneer — a man of great 
power. 

Showed map to Nuhar after breakfast. He examined 
the various routes carefully, and was eonviiioed the 
Congo route was the best. He proposes to write 
instnietions to Emin to return to Egypt on the ground 
that Egypt cannot afford to retain the Soudan under 
present circumstances. He permits us the use of the 
Egyptian Flag as the banner of tlie Exjnslilioii. He 
says he would like to sec Emin return willi as mmh 
ivory as possible and bringing his Makrakas with liiui. 
Should any ivory bo brought out ho will lay <‘laiui to 
some of the money on behalf of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment — because of the X10,000 furnished by It. I Juil'oruis 
are being ordered for Emin Piwlui and jirimfipal ollicnrs, 
for which the Relief Fund will have to pay. Hank and 
pay due to each officer assured. 

I saw Schweinfurth and Junker, who have been I'on- 
sidered experts here, and I have bad a long and 
interesting conversation, the pith of which 1 here 
embody. 

Schweinfiirtb and Junker, it seems, had formed the 
curious idea that because the Expedition was to be 
armed with several hundred Remingtons and a macliine 
gun of the latest invention, it was to be an ofilensive 
force conducted after strict military rules. 

If they had reflected at all the very title of the 
Expedition ought to have warned them that they were 
astray ; the character of the people who subscribed the 
major portion of the fund ought to have still more 
assured them that their conception of the Expedition 
was wide of the mark. It is the relief of Emin Pasha 
that is the object of the Expedition, the said relief 
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consisting of ammunition in sufficient quantity to issr. 
enable bim to witbdraw from liis dangerous position in 
Central Africa in safety, or to hold his own if he decides 
to do so for such length of time as he may see fit. 
Considering the quality of the escort, being mainly 
Zanzibaris or freed slaves, it would be rash to expect too 
much fi'om them. It is already known in Zanzibar that 
Uganda is hostile, that Mwanga massacred some sixty of 
the followers of Bishop Hannington, that the Masai 
route has its dangers, that Kaxagw(i is tributary to 
Mwanga, that the Wahha are numerous and aggressive, 
that Euanda has never yet been penetrated, that 
beyond a certain line whether on the Masai route or the 
Karagwe route there is certain danger ; and no matter 
with what cheerfulness they would assert at Zanzibar 
their readiness to defy aU and every belligerent, 
African travellers remember how weak they are 
proved to be when in actual presence of danger. 
Assuming, however, that this band of COO Zanzibaris 
wore faimful, consider their inexperience of these new 
rifles, their wild, aimless, harmless filing, their want of 
discipline and tone, theii’ disposition to be horrified at 
sight of the effects of fighting — remember that in 
reality they are only porters and do not pretend to be 
wariiors — and you will see how very unequal such men 
ore to the duties of defeuding mnuitions of war iu the 
face of an enemy. It was only by stratagem that I 
secured their aeivioes for the desperate work of dis- 
covering the issue of the great river along which we 
had travelled with Tippu-Tib, when that now famous 
Arab desoited me iu mid-Afiica. It was only that 
there were no other means of escape that enabled me 
with their help to obtain a quiet retreat fi:'om savage 
Ituru, In many other instances they proved that when 
menaced with instant death they could he utilized to 
assist in the preservation of their own lives; hut to 
expect them to march faithfully forward to court the 
dangers of fighting with the seductions of Unyamwezi 
and Zanzibar in their rear would be too much. Iu this 
Expedition we cannot turn aside as formerly in presence 
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of a proiiounpecl liostility and hcek more peaceful 
countries; Lut our o])jecti'vc point must he reaclied, and 
risk must be I'un, and tlic ammunitio]i must be de- 
posited at the feet of Emin Pasha. Therefore to anii 
these people with Eemingtons or machine guns is not 
enough — you must cut ofif their means of retreat, allow 
no avenue of escape — ^then they will stand together like 
men, and we may expect the object of the Expedition to 
he attained, even if wc have now and again to meet 
bows and spears or guns. 

Eegarding Emin Pasha my information is various. 

Prom Dr. Junker I learn that Emin Pasha is tall,* 
thin and exceedingly short-sighted ; that ho is a groat 
linguist, Turkish, Arabic, German, Ei’encli, Italian mid 
English being femihar to him ; to these languages may 
be added a few of the African dialects. ][e docs not 
seem to have impressed Junker with his dglitiug 
qualities, though as an administrator, he is .sagacious, 
tactful and prudent. His long isolation sooms to have 
discouraged him. He says, " Egypt does not care for us 
and has forgotten us ; Europe takes no interest in what 
we do.” He is German by With, and is about forty- 
seven years old. 

His force is distiibuted among eight stations, from 
200 to 300 men in each, say about 1,800 in all. The 
garrisons of the four northernmost stations were 
discontented and mutinous at last accounts. They 
answered Emin’s advice to consolidate with reproaches ; 
his suggestions that they should aU withdraw from the 
equatorial promnee via 2Ianzibar, were responded to by 
accumtions that he intended only to sell them to 
Eaiirihar as slaves. 

Junker cannot give an exact figure of the force itself, 
or of the Egyptians or clerks or Dongolese with Emin, 
liut being questioned closely as to details replied that 
the approximate number of those likely to return with 
the Expedition would be as follows 

IVhite Egyptian Officem, 10 ; non-commissioned 

pantaloons, and they 
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^laok), 15 ; wliite clorka (Copts), 20 ; blacks from 
Dongola, Wady Haifa, etc., 300 ,= men 345 , Wliitc- 
women, 22 ; blackwomen, 137 ;= women 159 , childroii 
of officers, 40 ; soldiers' dnldren, 60 = children 100 .= 
Total 604 . 

Besides these the native troops on perceiving a 
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general withdrawal, may also desire to return with their 
E'iends and comrades to Egypt. It is impossible to state 
what may bo the effect on their minds of the appearance 
of the Belief Expedition. The decision of Emin Pasha, 
to remain or withdraw, will probably influence the 
majority. 
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I expect my men from Wady Haifa to lie Imre tliia 
afternoon. They will be amied, ctiuippcd and ratioiiod 
at the Citadel, and on Thursday ■will accompany mo to 
Suez. The Namrwo is supposed to arrive at Suez the 
day following, ■when we 'wdil embark and be off. 

Received telegrams from London. Reports from a 
woU-kno'wn person at Cairo has reaehed ne^wspapors 
that Emin Pasha had fought his way through Uganda 
after some desperate struggles, and that the Egyptian 
Government had placed difficulty in way of Expedition. 
Replied that such facts were unknown in Cairo. 

February let. — Saw Sir Evel)^ Baring at 10.45 a.m. 
Accompanied him to Khedive Tewfik. His Highness 
is most amiable and good-looking. Fine palace ■within, 
abundance of room, a host of attendants, &c. Am 
invited to breakfast 'with Khedive at noon to-monnw. 

Taken later by Sir Evelyn to General Grenfell’s office 
respecting suggestion made to mo last night, at 
General Stephenson’s by Valentine Baker Pasha, tliat 1 
must assure myself that the Remington ammunition 
furnished by Egyptian Government was sound, as his 
experience of it was that 50 per cent, was bad. “ You 
must think then,” said he, “ if the amumnition is so 
poor already what it ■will be about a year hence when 
you meet Emin, after humidity of tropics.” 

General Grenfell said he had already tested the 
ammunition, and would make another trial, since 
Valentine Baker Pasha enteitaiaed such an opinion of it. 

Fdn'uary 2nd. — ^Breakfast -with Khedive Tewfik. He 
protests his patriotism, and loves his country. He is 
certainly most unaffected and genial. 

Before leaving Khedive, the Mowing Firman or 
High Order, was given to me open with the Fngbsb 
translation. 

Trahslattok. 

Copy of a High Arabic Order to Emin Pasha, dated 
2th, Garmd Atcal 1304, {lot Feiruas'y, 1887. No. 3). 

‘ We have already thanked you and your officers for 
the plucky and successful defence of the Egyptian 
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Equatorial provinces entinrsted to your charge, and for las?, 
the firmness you have shown with your fellow-offieors 
under your command. 

And we therefore have rewarded you in raising your 
rank to that of Lewa Pasha (Brigadier-General). We 
have also approved tire ranks you thought necessary to 
give to the officers under your diarge, As I have already 
written to you on the 29 November, 1886 , No, 31 , and 
it must have reached you with other documents sent by 
His Excellency Nubar Pasha, President of the Council of 
Ministera. 

And, since it is our sincerest dcsim to relieve you with 
your officers and soldiers from the difficult position you 
are in, our Government have made up theu mind in 
the manner by which you may be relieved with officers 
and soldiers from your ti'ouble.s. 

And as a mission for the relief has been formed under 
the command of Mi'. Stanley, the famous and experienced 
African Explorer, whose reputation is well known 
throughout the world ; and as he intends to set out on 
his Expedition with all the necessary provisions for you 
so that he may bring you here ■with officer's and men to 
Cairo, by the route which Mr. Stanley may think proper 
to take. Consequently we have issued this High Order 
to you, and it is sent to you by the hand of Mr, Stanley 
to let you know what has been done, and as soon as it 
will reach you, I charge you to convey my best wishes 
to the officers and men — and you are at full liberty with 
regard to your lea'^'ing for Cairo or your stay there with 
officers and men. 

Our Government has given a decision for paying your 
salaries with that of the officers and men. 

Those who wish to stay there tom the officers and 
men they may do it on their own responsibility, and 
they may not expect any assistance from the Govern- 
ment. 

Try to understand the contents well, and make it 
well-known to all the officer's and men, that they may 
be aware of what they are going to do. 

(Signed) Meheiibt Tewfik.” 
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In the evening Tigi'Wie IWlia lirouglit to mo Nulmr 
Pasha’a — the Prime Minister — blotter ot reeivll Lo Emin. 

It was read to me and then sealed. 

We stand thus, then ; Jimkerdoos not think Emin will 
abandon the Province ; the English subscribers to the 
fund hope he will not, hut express notliing ; they leave 
it to Emin to decide ; the English Government would 
prefer that he would retire, asms Proviucc under present 
ciroumstauces is almost iuaceeasible, and certainly he, so 
far removed, is a cause of anxiety. The Khedive sends 
the above order for Emin to accept of our escort, but 
says, “ You may do as you please. If you decline our 
proffered aid you are not to expect further assistance 
from the Government” Nubar Pasha's letter couveys 
the wishes of the Egyptian Government which are in 
accordance with those of the English Government, as 
expressed by Sir Evelyn Baring. 

Fehrmry h'd. — ^Left Caii'o for Suez. At the station 
to wish me success were Sir Evelyn and Lady Baring, 
Generals Stephenson, Grenfell, Valentino Bakov, Abbate 
Pasha, Professor Schweiufurth aud Dr. Jnukcr. The 
latter and sixty-oue soldier's (Soudmies^ from Wady 
Haifa accompanied me. At Zagazig, Surgeon T. II. 
Parke, now an enrolled member' of the Experlition, joined 
rne. At Ismailia our party were increased by Giegler 
Pasha. At Suez met Mr. James S. Jamoson, the 
naturalist of the Expedition, Mr, Bonny of the Hospital 
Staff Corps, and Baxuti, will arrive to-morrow per 
Garonne of the Orient line. 

Fehniai'y Gih, — ^Breakfasted with Captain Beyts, Agent 
of the British India Steam Navigation Company. At 
2 p.M, Capt. Beyts embarked with us on hoard Rob Roy, 
a new steamer just built for him, and we steamed out to 
the Suez harboiu' where the Navarino fi?om London is at 
anchor. At 5 p.m., after friendly wishes from Captain 
Beyts and my good friend Dr. Junker, to whom I had 
become gi'eatly attached for the real worth in him, the 
Navarino sailed for Aden. 

Febrmri/ 8iA. — ^Weather grows warm. Then Fah. 74° 
at 8 A,M. in Captain's cabin. My European servant 
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asked me if this was the fied Sea through which we were 
sailing. “ Yes,” I replied. “ Well, sir, it looks more 
like a black sea than a red one,” was liis profound re- 
mark. 

Feljfuary lltli. — Beached Aden at 2 a.m. We now 
change steamers. Namrino proceeds to Bombay. The 
B.I.S.N. steamer Oriental ^es us to Zanzibar. On 
board the latter steamei- wo met Major Barttelot. Cabled 
to Zanzibar' following ; — 

“ Mackenzie, Zanzibar'. 

“ Yoirr tclegi'am ymy gratifying. Please engage twenty yoimg lads 
as offlcois’ Bcawanta at lower rate tban men. Wo leave tcKloy with eight 
Enropeans, siity-one Boudanoae, two Syrians, tlriitcen Somalis. Ih-o- 
visiori tr'aasport steamer aeoorditlgly.” 

The iu’st-class passengers include self, Barttelot, Stairs, 
Jephson, Nelson, Parke, Bonny, Count Pfeil, and two 
German companions bound for Bufiji Biyer. 

Fehmtry 19fA. — ^Arrived off Lamn at 3 p.m. Soon 
after s.s. Baghdad came in with Dr. Lenz, the Austrian 
traveller, who had stai'ted to proceed to Emin Bey, but 
faihng, came across to Zanzibar' instead. He is on Ms 
way home. Having failed in his purpose, he will blame 
Africa and abuse the Congo especially. It is natural 
with aU classes to sMft the blame on others, and I feel 
assured Lenz will be no exception. 

February HQth. — Arrived at Mombasa. Was told that 
a great battle had been fought lately between the Gallas 
and Somalis. The former are for the Germans, the latter 
are declai'ed enemies to them. We also hear that 
Portugal has declared war against Zanzibar', orsometbing 
like it. 

Best place for commercial depot is on right hand of 
northern entrance, first point ■within liarbour; it is 
hluffy, dips sheer down into deep water, -with timber' 
floated along base of bluff, and long-armed derricks on 
edge of bliiff, steamer's might be unloaded and loaded 
with ease. Cocoa-nut palms abundant. Good view of 
sea fi-'orn it. If Mombasa becomes an English port — 
as ] hope it will shortly — ^tho best position of new 
town would be along face of bluff fronting seaward 
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on island just where old Portuguese port is; a light 
railway and some draught mules would land on train 
all goods from harbour, 

Fehmary Und . — Arrived at Zanzibar. Acting Con- 
sul-General Holmwood warmly proffered hospitality. 

Instructed officers to proceed on board our transport, 
B.IS.N. Co. Madura, and to take charge of Somalis and 
Soudanese, and Maekensde to disembark forty donkeys 
and saddles from Madura — route being clianged there 
was no need for so many animals. 

Received compliments from the Sultan of Zanzibar ; 
visits from the famous Tippn-Tib, Jaffar, son of Tarya 
Topan, his agent, and Kanji the Vakeel of Taiya. 

Zanzibar is somewhat changed during my eight ycai's’ 
absence. There is a telegraphic cable, a tall clock- tower, 
a new Sultan’s palace, very lofty and conspicuous, with 
wide verandahs. The Custom House has been enlarged. 
General Lloyd Mathews has new barracks for liis Mili- 
tary Pohee ; the promenade to Fiddler’s grave has been 
expanded into a broad cariiage-w^, which extends to 
Sultan’s house beyond MhwennL There oi'S horses and 
carriages, and steam-rollers, and lamp-posts, at couvoniont 
distances, serve to bear oil-lamps to light the road when 
His Highness returns to dty from a country jaunt 

There are six German war-vessels in port, under 
Admiral Knorr, H.B.M.S. Turquoise and Meindeer, ten 
merchant steamers, and a few score of Arab dhows. Bag- 
galas, Kanjehs, and boats. 

February 23rd. — ^Paid what is called a State visit to 
His Highness. As a special mark of honour the troops, 
under stout General Lloyd Mathews, were drawn up in 
two linos, about 300 yards in length. A tolerable mili- 
tary band saluted us with martial strains, while several 
hundreds of the population were hanked behind the 
soldiers. The most frequent words I heard as I passed 
thmugh with Consul Holmwood were : “ Ndio huyu 
“ Yes, it is he !” by which I gathered that scattered 
among the crowds must have been a large number of my 
old followers, pointing me out to their friends. 

State visits are nearly always alike. The “ Present 
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arrofll” by General Matbews, the martial strains, the 
large gi'onps of the superior Arabs at the hall porch, 
the ascent np the lofty flights of stairs — the Sultan at 
the head of the stairs — the grave bow, the warm clasp, 
the salutation word, the courteous wave of the hand to 
enter, the slow march towards the throne — another cere- 
monious inclination all round — the Prince taking his 
seat, which intimates we may follow suit, the refresh- 
ments of sherbet after coffee, and a few remarks about 
Europe, and our mutual healths. Then the ceremonious 
departure, again the steams of music, — Mathews’ sonorous 
voice at “Present arms 1” and we retire from the 
scene to doff our London dress-snits, and pack them up 
with camphor to preserve them from moths, until we 
return from years of travel “Through the Dark Con- 
tinent” and from " Darkest Africa.” 

In the afternoon, paid the business visit, first pre- 
senting the following letter : — 

" To His Hiohsess Setod Baeqhash bik Said, 

" Stiltau ot Zanziiar. 

"Burlington Hotel, 
"OldBnilington Stwot, LoaiJoii, W. 

" 2SA Jaamru, 1887. 

" Yonr Higliness, 

" I cannot allow another mail to ^oss ■without writing to oipreas 
to you my gratoJul nppreointion of the kindly response you made to my 
telegram in regard to assisting the Eipedition, which proceeds under 
the leadership ot Mr. II. M. Stanley to reliere Emin Pasha. Tho cor- 
diality 'with which you iustmeted y^ offlceis to assist in selecting the 
host men aTailable is indeed a most impoiiaDt sei'vice to the Expedition, 
and I have reason to know that it has ^ven great satisfaction in 
England. Mr. Stanley -srill teach Zanzibar in about four weeks. He is 
full ot enthusiasm as tlie leader of his Interesting Expedition, and his 
chief reasons for selecting the Congo rente are that ho may be able to 
convoy the men your Highness has so kindly assisted him in procuring 
without fatigue or risk by sea to tho Congo, and up tho river in boats in 
comparative comfort, and they will arrive within 3S0 miles of their 
destination fi'wli and vigorous instead of being worn out and jaded by 
the fatigue of a long march inland. His servioes ■will bo entirely devoted 
to tho Expodition dui'ing its progross, and ho oannot deviate from its 
course to pmfoim service for the Oongo State. 

" It is probable also he will return by the east coast land route, 
end as T know him to ho deeply interested in yonr Highness's prosperity 
and welfare, I am sure if he can render any servieo to Yonr Hispmess 
during his progress bock to tho coast, ho will do so most heartily. I 
have had many conversations with him , and have always found him 
most friendly to Your Highness’s interests, and I believe also the 
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, 99 , confldfince of om- mutuftl gond ftioiifl. 1 iiriiy yim m ihoso cironm- 
23 stanoea lo oommiuiioato teely with Mr. Stunloy on all iidintH-aa freely 
' as if I had the honour of being tlioro to inocivo the eomuuuiiuations 
Zanzibar. jjjyjQif 

“■Witli the repeated aasuranee of my iicaity Byiuimthy in all the alEiii's 
that concern your ffighaees’a interosta. 

“ T remam, 

“ Your very oboihent borvant and friend, 

“W. MACKINNON.” 

We tlrp-n entered licortily into our busiaess ; bow abso- 
lutely necessary it was that he should promptly enter 
into an agreement with the English within tlie limits 
assigned Anglo-German treaty. It would take too 
long to deseilhe the details of ihe conversation, but I 
obtained fi'om him the answer needed. 

" Pleeno Qod we ehall agree. Whon you have got tho pajiere ready wo 
shall read and sign without further doky and tho luottor will ho over.” 

At night, wrote the following letter to Emin Easlia, 
for transmission to-morrow hy couiieis overland, who 
wiU travel through Uganda into Unyoro socrotly, 

"To Eb ExoELiEifciT Era Pasha, 

" Goremor of the Equatorial Proviaoes. 

“E, E. Majosty’s Oonsnlato, Zaiizihar. 
"Deab Sin, " Fehnmy 23rd, 1887. 

" I hove the honour to inform yon that tho GoYeinmout of Ilis High- 
ness tho KhediTe of Egypt, upon tho receipt of your urgent letters 
solldting aid and instruotions, have seen fit to depute me to equip an 
Exp^ition to proceed to Wadelai to convoy such aid os ihey think you 
require, and to assist you in other ways agreeably witii tlio written 
instruotions whioh have been doUvered to me for yon. 

^ “ Having been pretty aoomatdy informod of the natuw of your neces- 
sities from tho perusal of your letto to the Egyptian Government, the 
Expedition has loon equipped in such a manner as may he supposed to 
meet ail your wants. As you will gather from the letters of His High- 
ness and the Prune Minister of Egypt to you, and whioh I bring with 
mo, all that could posaihly he done to satisfy your needs ban lieon done 
most heartily. Prom the tranelation of the letters delivered to me, I 
perceive that they will give you immense satisfaotion. Over sixty 
soldiers &om Wady Haifa have been detailed to accompany mo in order 
that they niav ha able to euoonrage tho soldiers under your command, 
and eonfirm tha lettera. We also march under the Egyptian etandai d. 

"The Expedition inoludos 600 Zansibari natives, and probably as 
many Amb followers from Oenttal Africa. 

"We sail to-morrow from Zanzibar to ttie Congo, and hy the 18th June 
next we hope to be at the head of navigation on the Upper Congo. 
Prom the point wliare we debark to the BontTiern end of Lake Albert is a 
distance of 820 miles in a straight line, say 500 miles hy road, whioh wUl 
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proliably occupy us fitly claju to mareli to tho Boutli-'westom or soulhem isa?. 
end, in the neighhouihood of EaTalli. Feb. 23. 

"If yonr steamorB am in that neighhomhood, yon will ho able to leave 
word pstbapa at Kavalli, or in ile neighbourhood, informing me of your 
whereabouts. 

“ The reasons which have obliged mo to adopt this route for the con- 
veyance of your stores are vai'ions, but principally political. I am also 
impressed with the greater security of that route and the greater 
certainty of suocesa atteuding tho venture with less trouble to the 
Expedition and leas annoyance to tho natives. Mwanga is a formidable 
opponent to the aouth and aouth-caat. Tho Waltodi and other warlike 
natives to the eastward of Eatiko oppose a serious obstacle, the natives 
of Kishakka and Euauda have never pennittod strangers to ontor their 
country. En route I do not anticipate much trouble, because there are 
no powd'fnl chiefs in tho Congo basiu capable of interrupting om- 
maroh. 

“ Besides abundance of ammunition for yonr needs, official letter's from 
tho Egyptian Government, a heavy mail Imm your munorons friends and 
admirer's, I hr'ing witlr me porseual equipments for yonr'solf and officer's 
suitable to the rank of each. 

" Trasting that I shall have tho satisfaction of finding you well and 
safe, and that nothing will induce you to rashly venture yoirr life and 
liberty in tho noighhoru'liood of Uganda, without the ample moans of 
causing yourself and men to be respected winch I am bringing to you, 

“ I beg you to believe mo, 

*' yours vor 7 fiiithfnlly, 

"(Signed) Hasnx M. Sianmt.” 

Felrmry 2ith mid 25f/i. — On aiTiving at Zanzibar, I 
found our Agent, lIi'. Edmund Mackenzie bad managed 
everything so well that the Expedition was almost ready 
for embarkation. The steamer Madum, of the British 
India Steam Navigation Company, was in harbour, pro- 
visioned and watered for the voyage. The goods for 
barter, and transport animals, were on board. There were 
a few things to he done however —such as arranging with 
the famous Tippu-Tili about our Kne of conduct towards 
one another. Tippu-Tib is a muchgi’eater man to-day than 
he was in the year 1877, when he escorted my caravan, pre- 
liminary to our descent doivn the Congo. He has invested 
his hard-earned fortune in guns and powder. Adven- 
turous Arabs have flocked to his standard, until he, is now 
an uncrowned king of the region between Stanley Falls 
and Tanganika Lake, commautling many thousands of 
men inured to fighting and wdld Equatorial life, If I dis - 
covered hostile intentions, my idea was to give him a 
wide berth; for the ammunition I had to convey to 
Emin Pasha, if captured and employed by him, would en- 
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clanger the existence of the infant State of the Congo, and 
imperil all our hopoa. Between Tippn-Tip and IVl wanga, 
King of Uganda, there was only a clioiee of the frying- 
pan and the fire. Tippu-Tib was the Zuhelir 0 / the 
Congo Basin — -just as formidable if made an enemy, as 
the latter would have been ab the head of his slaves, 
Between myself and Gordon there had to bo a difference 
in dealing with our respective Zubehrs ; mine had no 
animus against me personally ; my hands were free, and 
my movements unfettered. Therefore, witli due caution, 

I sounded Tippu-Tib on tlie first day, and found him 
fully prepared for any eventuality — to fight me, or be 
employed by me. I chose the latter, and we proceeded 
to business. His aid was not required to enable me to 
reach Emin Pasha, or to show the road. There are four 
good roads to Wadelai from the Congo ; one of them 
was in Tippu-Tib’s power, the remaining three are clear 
of him and his myriads. But Dr. Junker informed me 
that Emin Pasha possessed about 75 tons of ivory, 
So much ivory would amount to £00,000, at 85. per Ih, 
The subscription of Egypt to the Emin Paslia Fund is 
large for her depressed finance. In thi,s quantity of 
ivory we had a possible means of recouping her Treasmy 
— ^witb a large sum left towards defraying expenses, and 
perhaps leaving a handsome present for the Zanzibari 
survivors. 

Why not attempt the carriage of this ivory to the 
Congo ? Accordingly, I wished to engage Tippu-Tib and 
his people to assist me in conveying the ammunition to 
Emin Pasha, and on return to carry this ivory. After a 
good deal of bargaining I entered into a contract with 
him, by which he agreed to supply 600 carriers at £6 
per loaded head — each round trip from Stanley Falls to 
Lake Albert and back. Thus, if each carrier carries 
70 Ihs, weight of ivory, one round trip will bring to the 
Fund £13,200 nett at Stanley Falls. 

On the conclusion of this contract, which was entered 
into in presence of the British Consul-General, I 
broached another subject in the name of His Majesty 
King Leopold with Tippu-Tib. Stanley Falls station 
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was established by me in December 1883. Various 
Duropeans have since commanded this station, and Mr. 
Binnie and Lieut. Wester of the Swedish Army had 
succeeded in making it a well-ordered and presentable 
station. Captain Deane, his successor, quarrelled with 
the Arabs, and at his forced departure from the scene 
set fire to the station. The object for which the station 
was established was the prevention of the Arabs from 
pm'suing their devastating career below the Falls, not 
so much by force as by tact, or rather the happy com- 
bination of both. By the I'etreat of the officers of the 
State from Stanley Falls, the floodgates were opened 
and the Arabs pressed down river. Tippu-Tib bemg of 
course the guiding spirit of the Arabs west of Tanganika 
Lake, it was advisable to see how far his aid might be 
secured to check this stream of Arabs from destroying 
the country. After the interchange of messages by 
cable with Brussels — on the second day of my stay at 
Zanzibar — I signed an engagement with Tippu-Tib by 
which he was appointed Governor of Stanley Falls at a 
regular salary, paid monthly at Zanzibar, into the British 
Consul-General’s hands. His duties will be principally 
to defend Stanley Falls in the name of the State against 
all Arabs and natives. The flag of the station wiU be 
that of the State. At all hazards he is to defeat and 
capture all persons raiding tmxitory for slaves, and to 
disperse all bodies of men who may be justly suspected 
of violent designs. He is to abstain from all slave traffic 
below the Falls himself, and to prevent all in his com- 
mand trading in slaves. In order to ensure a feithful 
performance of his engagement with the State, an Euro- 
pean officer is to he appointed Eesident at the Falla. 
On the breach of any article in the contract being 
reported, the salary is to cease. 

Meantime, while I was engaged with these negotia- 
tions, Mr. Mackenzie had paid four months’ advance 
pay — $12,415 — ^to 620 men and boys enlisted in the 
Eehef Expedition, and as fast as each batch of fifty men 
was satismtoiily paid, a barge was hauled alongside and 
the men were duly embarked, and a steam launch towed 
VOL. I. 1' 
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the barge to the transport. % 5 r.M. all bauds wore 
aboard) and the steamer moved oil to a moro distant 
anchorage. By midnight Tippn-Tib and bis people and 
every person connected with the Expedition was on 
board) and at daybreak next day, the 25tli Eebruary, 
the anchor was hited, and we steamed away towai’ds tlie 
Cape of Good Hope. 

So far there had not been a hitch in any arrangement 
Difficulties had been smoothed as if by magic. Every 
body had shown the utmost sympathy, and been prompt 
with the assistance required. The officers of the Expe- 
dition were kept fully employed from morning to 
evening at lahonons tasks connected with the repacking 
of the ammunition for Emin Pasha’s force. 

Before concluding these entries, I ought to mention 
the liberal assistance rendered to the Relief Expedition 
by Sir John Pender, E1C.M.G., and the Eastern Tele- 
grrah Company. All my telegrams from Egypt, Aden 
and Zanzibar, amounting in the aggregate to several 
hundred words were despatched free, <md as each word 
from Zanzihaa- to Em-ope ordinarily costs eight sliillings 
per word, some idea of the pecuniary value of the favour 
conferred may he obtained. On my retuim from A&ica 
this great privilege was agm granted, and as I received 
a score of cablegrams per day for several days, and 
answers were expected, I should speedily have paid 
dearly for the fortunate rescue of Emin Pasha, and most 
probably my stirring career had ended in the Bank- 
ruptcy Court had not Sir John Pender and Sh James 
Anderson quickly reassured me. Among the contri- 
butors to the Relief Fund to a very generous amount 
I therefore may fairly place the names of Sir John 
Pendei' and Sir James Anderson in behalf of the Eastern 
Telegraph Company. I should also state that they were 
prepared to lend me the Telegraph steamer at ZanziW 
to convey my force of carriers and soldiers to the Congo 
had there been any difficulty in the way of engaging 
the B.I,S,N,Cctmpan/8 s.s. Madura. 
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CHAPTER HL 

BY SEA TO THE CONGO EIVEB. 

The Sultan of Zanzibai— Tippu-Tib and Stoloy Ealls— On boaid 
B.S. Jfodwa—" Shindy” botweon the Zanzibaris end Soudanese— 

Sketches of my Tarious offloers— Tippa-Tib and Cape Town— 

ArriTal at the mouth of the Congo Biyer— Stait up the Congo— 

Yisit ttcm two of Uie BiaentiTe Oommittoe of the Congo Stato— 
Unpleasant thoughts. 

The Mowing private letter to a friend will explain iss?. 
some tilings of general interest : — 

Quod Hupa 

SS. Madiim, Match 9tli,y 1887, 

My dbab , 

Apart from the Press letters which ai’e to be published 
for the benefit of the Relief Fund, and whieli will contain 
all that the public ought to know just now, I shall have 
somewhat to say to you and other friends. 

The Sultan of Zanzibar received me with unusual 
kindness, much of which I owe to tlie introduction of 
Mr. William Mackinnon and Sir John Kirk. He pre- 
sented me with a fine sword, a shirazi blade I should 
say, richly mounted with gold, and a magnificent 
diamond ring, which rpiite makes Tippu-Tib’s eyes 
water. With the . sword is the golden belt of His 
Highness, the clasp of which bears his name in Arabic. 

It will be useful as a sign, if I come before Arabs, 
of the good uuderstanding between the Prince and 
myself; and if I reach the Egyptian officers, some of 
whom arc probably illiterate, they must accept the 
sword as a token that wc are not toaders. 

You will have seen by the papers that I have taken 
with me sixty-one soldiers — Soudanese. My object bis 

p 2 
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been to enable them to epenk fo! mo to the Hoiuhmeeo 
ol Equatom. The Egyptians may affoot to flisbohcvc 
fiimans and the writing of Nubai, in ivliKb case these 
Soudanese will he pushed foiwaid as lumg av it nesses oi 
my commission. 

I have settled seveial Ettle commissions at Zanzibar 



satisfaetoiily. One was to got the Sultan to sign the 
concessions Avhich Maekinnon tued to obtain a long 
tune ago As the Geimans have magnificent teiiitory 
east ot Zanzihai, it was but fair that England should 
have some poiUonfor the piotection she has accoided 
to Zanzihai smee 1841. The Geimans appeared to 


LITTIE COMMISSIONS AT ZANZIBAR, (JO 

have recognized this, as you may see by the late Anglo- issr. 
German Agreement. France had already obtained an 
immense area in West Africa. All the world had am’ecd ainAiiope. 
to constitute the domain of King Leopold, on whim he 
had spent a million sterling, as the Independent State 
of the Congo. Portugal, which is a chronic grambler, 
and does little, and that little in a high-handed, illibei'al 
manner, has also been graciously considered by tha 
European Powers ; but England, which had sent out her 
explorers, Livingstone, Burton, Speke, Grant, Baker, 

Keith Johnston, Thomson, Elton, &c., had obtained 
nothing, and probably no people had taken such interest 
in the Dark Continent, or had undergone such sacrifices 
in behalf of tlio aborigines, as tire English. Her 
cruisers for the last twenty years had policed the ocean 
along the coast to suppress slave-catching ; hei' missions 
were twenty-two in number, settled between East and 
West Africa. This oonceasion that we wished to obtain 
embraced a portion of the East African coast, of which 
Mombasa and Melindi were the principal towns. For 
eight years, to my knowledge, the matter had been 
placed before His Highness, but the Sultan’s signature 
was difficult to obtain. 

Arriving at Zanzibar, I saw the Sultan was aging, 
and that he had not long to live.* Englishmen could 
not invest money in the reserved “ sphere of influence ” 
until some such concessions were signed. 

“ Please God,” said the Sultan, " we shall agree ; 
there will bo no further doubt about the matter.” But 
his political anxieties are wearing him fast, and unless 
this matter is soon completed it will be too late, 

The other aftair was with Tippu-Tib. He had actu- 
ally in his possession three ICi-upp shells, unloaded, 
which he had brought with liim fi-om Stanley Falls, on 
the Upper Congo, to Zanzibar, to exhibit to his friends 
as the kind of missiles wliicli the Belgians pelted his 
settlements with — and he was exceedingly wi'oth, and 
nourished a deep scheme of retaliation. It took me 
some time to quiet his spasms of resentment. People 
‘ SeyyiJ Bai'ghasJi diutl ux months late. 
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very furious must be allowed time to vent tlieir auger. 
"V^eu be had poured out his indignatiou some time, I 
quietly asked him if he had finished, saying, in a bland 
way, that I knew well how great and powerful he was, etc., 
and I told him that it was scarcely &ir to blame all the 
Europeans and King Leopold because an officer at 
Stanley Falls had been pleased to heave Krupp shells at 
his settlements that this trouble had been caused by 
the excess of zeal of one man in defending a slave woman 
who had sought his protection, in the same way that 
Eashid, his nephew, had been carried away by the fury 
of youth to defend his rights. The Governor of the 
Congo State was absent nearly 1500 miles down the 
river, and Tippu-Tib, the owner of the settlements, was 
several hnndr^ miles eastward on the way to Zanzibar. 
Now I look upon this afllair as the result of a match 
between one young white man and a young Ai'ab, The 
gray heads are ^sent who would have settled the 
trouble without fighting : youtlis are always “ on their 
muscle,” you know. 

“ Do you know,” I continued, “ that that station has 
given us a great deal of trouble. We sent Amclot, you 
remember. Well, he just left the station without 
orders, and died somewhere near Nyangwd ; then tiro next, 
Gleerup, a Swede, followed suit, and travelled across 
Africa instead ; then we sent Deane, and for a change 
he would have war with the Arabs. Kiug Leopold is 
not to blame for all this. It is a difficult thing to get 
men who are always wise, and understand thoroughly 
what their orders are. If Kiug Leopold had sent Deane 
to fight you, he would not have sent him with thirty 
men, you may bo sure.” 

Now, look_ here. He proposes that you try your 
hand at governing that station. He will pay you every 
month what he would pay on European officer. There 
are certain little conditions that you must comply with 
before you become Governor.” 

Tippu-Tib opened his eyes and snapped them rapidly, 
as his custom is, aud asked, “ Me ? " 

“ Yes, you, You like money ; I offer you money. 
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You have a grudge against white men being there, im. 
Well, if you do your work rightly there wih be no need 
for any white men, except him whom we shall have to oSdiiope, 
place under you, to see that the conditions aro not 
broken.” 

“ Well, what are they ? ” 

“ You must hoist the flag of the State. You must 
allow a Eesident to be with you, who will write your 
reports to the King. You must neither trade in slaves, 
nor allow anybody else to trade in them below Stanley 
Falls. Nor must there be any slave-catching ; you under- 
stand. Such ti'ade as you make in ivory, gums, rubber, 
cattle, and anything else, you may do as much as you 
please. But there is to be no pillaging native property 
of any description whatever below your station. A 
monthly allowance will be paid into the hands of your 
Agent at Zanzibar. Don’t answer right away. Go and 
discuss it with your fliends, and thmk of what I offer 
you. My ship sails on the thu-d day. Give mo your 
answer to morrow.” 

A favourable answer was given, a proper agreement 
was drawn up before the Consul-General, and we both 
signed. 

I made another agreement with liim about the en- 
gagement of carriers to carry ammunition to Lake 
Albert from the Congo, If there is no ivory I shall be 
indebted to Tippu-Tib for the sum of £3,600. But 
there must be some, as both Emin Pasha and Dr. Junka* 
declare there is a large store of it. At the same time 
I shall not risk the Expedition for the sake of the 
ivory. 

In consideration of these services which Tippu-Tib 
has solemnly contracted to perform, I permitted him 
free passage for himself and ninety-six of his kinsmen 
from Zanzibar to the Congo, with board included, I 
also undertook the responsibility of conveying the 
entire party safely to Stanley Falls, thus incurring not 
a small expense, but which if faithfully performed will 
be amply paid for by the services mentioned in the 
articles of agreement. These negotiations with Tippu- 
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jiarehs. through his territory, a thing that would have been 
a^^lie,hy no means possible without him — as Ills various 
hordes of raiders wdl be widely seattered throughout 
the region ; and it is scarcely likely that we should be 
allowed to pass in peace, I'esenting, as they must naturally 
do, their late rupture with Deane. Having bound Tippu- 
^rib to me I feel somewhat safe against that constant 
fear of desertion of the Zanzibaris. No Arab will now 
persuade the people to desert, as is their custom when 
a white man's Expedition passes near their settlements. 
Tippu-Tib dare not countenance such proceedings in 
this case. 

The Madura is a comfortable steamer. On the 
Oriental and Navanno we were uncomfortably crowded. 
Tween decks abreast of the boilers is rather a hot place 
for the people ; but we have had agreeable weather, and 
the men have preferred to stow themselves in the boats, 
and among the .donkeys, and on deck, to the baking 
heat below. 

Two hours from Zanzibar, what is called a " shindy " 
took place between the Zanzibaris and Soudanese. 
For a short time it appeared as though we should have 
to return to Zanzibar with many dead and wounded. 
It rose from a struggle for room. The Soudanese had 
hem located directly in the way of the Zanzibaris, who, 
being ten times more numerous, required breathing 
space. They were all pr^essed Moslems, but no one 
thought of their religion as they seized upon firewood 
and pieces of planking to batter and bruise each other. 
The battle had raged some time before I heard of it. 
As I looked down the hatchway the sight was fearful- 
blood freely flowed down a score of faces, and ugly 
pieces of firewood flew about very lively. A. cnTnTna.Tirl 
coidd not be heard in that uproar, and some of us 
joiued in with shillelaghs, directing our attacks upon 
the noisiest. It required a mixture of persuasiveness and 
sharp knocks to reduce the fiactious factions to order, 
especially with the Soudanese minority, who are huge 
fellows. The Soudanese were marched out of their 
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place and located aft, and tlie ZanziLaiis kid all tlie im. 
forward half of tlie ship to themselves. Aftei' we had 
wiped the Mood and perspiration away I eompli- a„,S)i». 
mented the officers, especially Jephaon, Nelson, and 
Bonny, for their sWe in the ffiay. They had be- 
haved most gallantly. The result of the scrimmage 
is ton broken arms, fifteen serious gashes with spears 
on the face and head, and contusions on shouiders 
and backs not worth remark, and several abrasions of 
the lower limbs. 

Surgeon Parke has been very busy vaccinating the 
entire community on board ship. Fortunately I had 
procured a large supply of lymph for tlris purpose, 
because of the harsh experience of the past. 

We also divided the people into seven companies of 
about ninety men each. 

I have ordered my Agent to send me 200 loads of 
various goods to meet the Expedition at Msalala, south 
end of Lake Victoria. They will bo sent about October 
or November, 1887, arriving at Msalala in February or 
March, 1888, because if everything proceeds as I should 
wish, we shall be somewhci'e near there not very long 
after' that date, 

« » « » » 

I have been in the company of my officers since I 
left Aden, and I have been quietly observing them. I 
wdl give you a sketch of them as they appear to me 
now. 

Barttelot is a httle too eager, and will have to be 
restrained. There is abundance of work in him, and this 
quality would be most lovely if it were always according 
to order’s. The most valuable man to me would be he 
who had Barttelot’s sphit and “ go ” in him, and who 
could come and aslv if such and srrch a work ought to 
be done. Such a course suggests thoughtfulness and 
willingness, besides proper respect 

There is a great deal hr Monnteney Jephson, though 
he was supposed to be effeminate. He is actually fierce 
when roused, and his face Ireeomes dangerously set and 
fixed. I noted him during the late battle aboard, and 
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I came Eeax crying out “Bravo, Jopliwou!” thougli I 
had, my own stick, “ big as a mast,” as the Zanzibiii'is 
say, to wield. It was most gallant and plucky. He 
will be eithe]' made or maiTod if be is with this 
Expedition long enough. 

Captain Nelson is a fine fellow, and without the 
ghost of a hobby ; he is the same all round, and at all 
hours. 

Stairs, of the Royal En^eeis, is a splendid fellow, 
painstaking, ready, thoughtful, and industrious, and is 
an invaluable addition to our staff. 

Jameson is still the nice fellow we saw there is 
not an atom of change in him. He is sociable and 
good. 

Bonny is the soldier. He is not initiative. Ho 
seems to have been under a martinet’s drill. 

* * * * » 

Moi’cli 18S7. 

At Cape Town, Tippu-Tib, after remarking the pros- 

e and business stir of the city, and hearing its 
y from me, said that he formerly had thought all 
white men to be fools. 

" Really,” I said; "Why?” 

" That was my opinion.” 

“ Indeed ! and what do you think of them now ? ” I 
asked. 

“I think they have something in tliem, and that 
they are more enterprising than Arabs. ” 

“ IVhat makes you thm so, particularly now ? ” 
“Well, myself and kinsmen have been looking at 
this town, these big ships and piers, and we We 
thought how much better all these things appear com- 

i lured to Zanzibar, which was captured from the 
Portuguese before this town was built, and I have been 
wondering why we could not have done as weU as you 
white people. I hegiu to think you must he very 
clever.” 

“ If you have discovered so much, Tippu-Tib, you are 
on the high road to discover more. The white men 
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require a deal of study before you can quite make them 
out. It is a pily you never went to England for a 
visit. ■ 

“ I hope to go there before I die.” 

“ Be faithfiu to us on this long journey, and I will 
take you there, and you will see more things than you 
C4m dream of now.” 

“ Inshallah 1 if it is the will of AUah we shall go 
together.'' 

« * * * * 

On the 18th March the Madam entered tlie mouth of 
the Congo Eiver, and dropped her anchor about 200 
yards abreast of the sandy point, called Banana. 

In a few minutes I was in the presence of Mr. Lafon- 
taine Ferney, the chief Agent of the Dutch Company, 
to whom our steamer was consigned. Through some 
delay he had not been informed of our intending to 
arrive as soon. Everybody pr-ofessed surprise, as they 
did not expect us before the 25th, but this fortunate 
accident was solely due to the captain and the good 
steamer. However, I succeeded in making arrangements 
by which the Dutch Company’s steamer K. A, Nkman 
— so named after a fine young man of that name, who 
had lately died at St. Paul de Ix)anda — would be placed 
at my msposal, for the transport to Mataddi of 230 
men next day. 

On returning to the ship, I found my officers 
surrounding two English traders, connected with the 
British Congo Company of Banana. They were saying 
some unpleasant things about the condition of the State 
steamers. “ Thei'e is a piece of the Stanley on shore 
now, which will give you an idea of that steamer. The 
Stanley is a perfect ruin, we are told. However, will 
you leave the Pool ? The State has not one steamer in 
service. They are aU drawn up on the banks for 
repairs, whidi will take months. We don't see how you 
M'e to get away from here under six weeks ! Look at 
that big steamer on the sands ! she has just come out 
from Europe; the fool of a captain ran her on shore 
instead of waiting for a pilot. She has got the sections 
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1887 . of a steamer in her hold. The Fnm and Bfh/iipif, lioth 
Mnrah 18. gteamers, have first, of course, to iloat that steamer 
off. You are in for it nicely, we can tell you.” 

Naturally, this news was veiy discouraging to oui' 
officers, and two of them hastened to comfort me with 
the disastrous news. They were not so well acquainted 
with the manners of the “ natives ” of the Lower Congo 
as I was. I only marvelled why they hod not been 
politely requested to accompany their new nquaintanees 
to the cemetery, in order that they might have the 
exquisite gratification of exhibiting the painted head- 
boards, which record the deaths of many fine young 
men, as promising in appearance as they. 

I turned to Sie A^nt of the British Congo, and 
requested permission to charter his steamer, the Albu- 
querque. The gentleman giaciously acceded. This 
assured me transport for 140 men and 60 tons cargo. 
I then begged that he and his friend would nogotiuto for 
the charter of the large paddle boat tlie Serpa Pinto. 
Their good offices were entirely successful, mid before 
evening I knew that we should leave Banana Point 
ivith 680 men and 160 tons cai-go on tho next day. 
The State steamer Heron I was told would not be able 
to leave before the 20th. 

On the 19th the steamers K. A. Kieman, AIMquei'qw, 
and Serpa Pinto, departed from Banana Point, and 
before night had anchored at Ponta da Lenha. The 
next day the two former steamers steamed straight, 
up to Mataddi. The Serpa Pinto hauled into the pier 
at Boma, to allow me to send an official intimation of 
the fact that the new Grovernor of Stanley Palls was 
aboard, and to receive a hurried visit from two of the 
Executive Committee charged with the administration 
of the Congo State. 

Wo had but time to exchange a few words, but in 
that short time they managed to mform me that there 
was a “ famine in the country ” ; that “ the villages along 
the road to the Pool were abandoned ” ; that " the Stanley 
was seriously damaged”; that “the Mission steamers 
Peace and Henry Eeed were in some unknown parts of 
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tlie Upper Congo ’’ ; tliat "tlie En Evant was on shore 1887. 
without machinery or boiler;” that “the A. L A was 
500 miles above Stanley Pool” ; and that “the Royal ei™ 
was perfectly rotten ; ” and had not been employed for a 
year ; in fact, that the whole of the naval stock 
promised did not exist at all except in the imagina- 
tion of the gentlemen of the Bureau at Brussels ; and, 
said one, who seemed to be the principal of the Executive 
Committee, with deliberate emphasis : “ The boats were 
only to assist you if they could be given without 
pi-cjudico to the seiwiee of the State.” 

The gruff voice of the Portuguese captain of the 
Serpa Pinto ordered the gentlemen on shore, and we 
proceeded on our way up the Congo. 

My thoughts were not of the pleasantest. With my 
flotilla of fifteen whale boats I might have been 
independent ; but there was an objection to the Congo 
route, and therefore that plan was waudoned. We had 
no sooner adopted the East Coast route than the 
Sovereign of the Congo State invited the Expedition to 
pass throimh his territory ; the Germans had murmured, 
and the Trench Government protested at the idea of 
our marching through East Africa. When it was too 
late to order the flotilla of whale boats from Forrest and 
Son we then accepted the Congo route, afta‘ stipulating 
for transport up the Lower Congo, for porterage to 
Stanley Pool, and the loan of the steamers on the Upper 
Congo which were now said to be wrecked, rotten, or 
without boders or engines, or scattered inaccessible. In 
my ears rang the cry in England ; " Hurry up, or you 
may be too late 1 " and singing through my memory 
were the words of Junker; “!^in will be lost unless 
immediate aid be given him ; ” and Emin’s appeal for 
help ; for, if denied, “ w'e shall perish." 

“Well, the aspect of our work is ominous. It is not 
my fault, and what we have to do is simple enough. 

We have given om- promise to strive our level best. 

It is no time for regret, but to struggle and “steer 
right onwai'd.” Every article of our verbal bond, 
having accepted this responsibility, we must perfoxun, 
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and it is the manna' of this pcrfomanoo tliat I now 
propose to relate. 

I shall not delay the nairation to give descriptions of 
the route overland to the Pool, or of the Upper Congo 
and its banks, as these have been sufficiently trcatal of 
in ‘ Through the Dark Continent,’ and ‘ The Congo and 
the Founding of its Free State ’ ; and I now propose to 
he very brief with the incidents of our journey to 
Yamhuya, at the head of navigation on the JU'uwimi. 
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CHAPTEE IV, 

TO STANLEY POOL. 

Botaila of tho joimoy ta Stanley Pool— The Sondaneso and the Somalis 
—Meeting mth Mr. Herbert Ward— Oomp at Congo la Lomba — 
Kindly entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Kohaids— Letters from up 
riTer— Letters to the Key. Mr. Bentley and others for assiatnnoe— 
Anaval at Mwcmbi— Necessity of enfcrciBg discijjine— Mai'ch to 
Vombo— Incident at Lnkinign Station— Tbe Zannbaris— Incident 
between Jephson and Salim at the Inkissi Ever— A aeries of 
complaints— The Hoy. Mr. Bentley and tho steamer Pbiw— W o 
reach Makoko’s viHago— Leopoldyille— Bifficnlties regarding the nso 
of tho Mission steamers— Monsienr Liobriohts sees Mr. Billington— 
Yisit to Mr. Swinbtu'na at Kinsliasaar-Ordots to and duties of tho 
officers, 

On tie 21st of March the Expedition debarked at the 
landing-place of the Portuguese trading-house of Senor 
JodaPerriei' d'Abren, situate at Mataddi, at a distance of 
108 miles Jrom the Atlantic. As fast as the steamers 
were discharged of their passengers and cargo they cast 
off to return to the seaport of Banana, or the river 
port below. 

About noon the Portuguese gunboat Kaemgo hove in 
sight. She brought Major Barttelot, Mr. Jephson, and 
a number of Soudanese and Zanzibaris ; and soon after 
tbe state steamer Iferon brought up the remainder of 
the cargo left on board the Madvi'O. 

We set up the tents, stored the immense quantity of 
rice, biscuits, millet, salt, hay, etc., and bestirred oui’- 
selves like men witli unlimitM work before us. Every 
officer distinguished himself— the Zanzibaris showed by 
their celeiity that they were glad to be on shore. 

Our European party now consisted of Messrs. Barttelot, 
Stairs, Nelson, Jephson, Parke, Bonny, who had voyaged 
with me ffom Aden, Mr. Walker, an engineer, who had 
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joined na at tlie Cape, Mr. Iiii);liaiu, an ox-GuiU'dHmaii 
who was our Congo Agent lor colloetiou oi' native 
carriers, Mr. John Bose Ti’oup, who had been dcMpaboheil 
to superintend native porterage to the Pool from Man- 
yanga, and a European servant. 

On the following day 17 1 porters, carrying 7 hoses 
biscuits = 420 lbs., 157 bags of rice = 10,205 lbs., and 
heads, departed from Mataddi to Lukungu as a reserve 
store for the Expedition on ai-rival. There were 
180 sacks of 170 lbs. each = 30,600 lbs. besides, ready 
to follow or precede us as carriers offered themselves, 
and which were to be di’opped at various places 
m route, and at the Pool. Couriers were alsc/ sent 
to the Pool with request to the Gommoudant to hurry 
up the repair's of all steamers. 

On the second day of airival, Mr. Ingham appeared 
with 220 carriers, engaged at a sovereign per load for 
conveying goods to the Pool. Lieutenan b Stairs practised 
with the Maxim automatic gun, wliich fired 330 shots 
per minute, to the great admiration of Tippu-Tib and his 
followers. 

On the 25th the triunpets sounded in the Soudanese 
camp at 5.15 A.M. By 6 o’clock tents wore folded, the 
companies were ranged by their respective captains, and 
near each company’s stack of goods, and by 6,15 a.m. 1 
marched out with the vanguard, behind which streamed 
the Expedition, according to their company, in single 
file, bearing with us 466 separate “ charges ” or porter- 
loads of ammunition, doth, beads, wire, canned pro- 
visions, rice, salt, oil for engines, brass rods, and iron 
wire. The setting out was admirable, but after the first 
hour of the march the mountains were so steep and 
stony, the sunshine was so hot, the loads so heavy, the 
men so new to the work after the glorious plenty on 
hoard the Mudura, end we om’selves were in such an 
overfed condition, that the Expedition straggled in the 
most disheartening manner to those not prepared for 
such a sight. Arriving at Ae first river, the Mpozo, 
the Advance was already jointed, and we were ferried 
over to the other bank by fifties, and camped. 
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The Soudanese were a wretched sight. The Somivlis isav, 
were tolerable, though they had gi-umbled greatly 25. 
because there wore no camels. The former showed 
remarkably bad temper. Covered with theh hooded 
great-coats, they had endured a terrible atmosphere, 
and the effects of heat, fatigue, and little woiaies were 
very prominent. 

The next day we camped in the grounds of Palaballa, 
belonging to the Livingstone Inland Mission, and wore 
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most hospitably treated by Mr. Garke, the superin- 
tendent, and ladies. As our men were so new to tlieir 
work, we halted the next day. By the officers’ returns 
I found that nine had died since leaving Zansibar, and 
seventeen were so ill tliat we were compelled to leave 
them at Palaballa to recuperate. 

We resumed the march on the 28 th, and reached 
Maza Mankengi. On the road Mr. Herbert Ward was 
met, and volunteered as a member of the Expedition. 
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He was engaged, and sent to l\liitiiddi lo ns,sist Mv. 
Ingham with 3ie native transport. Mi-. Ward had been 
of late years in the service of tlic Congo Htate, and 
previondy hafl wandered in New Zealand and Romeo, 
and was always regarded by me as a young man of groat 
promise. 

We were in camp by noon of the 29th at Congo la 
Lemba, on the site of a place I knew some years ago as 
a flourishing village. The chief of it was then in his 
glory, an undisputed master of the district Prosperity, 
however, spoiled him, and he began to exact tolls from 
the State caravans. The route being blocked by his 
insolence, the State sent a force of Bangalos, who cap- 
tm-ed and beheaded him. The village was burnt, and 
the people fled elsewhere. The village site ts now 
covered with tall grass, and its guava, palm, and lemon- 
trees are choked with voeds. 

There was a alight improvenrent in Uic (u-dci’ of the 
march, but the beginning of an Expedition is always a 
trying time. The Zanzibaris carry 65 lbs. of ammuni- 
tion, 9 lbs, per rifle, four days’ rations of rice, and thoiv 
own kit, which may be from 4 to 10 Ih.s. weight of cloth 
and bedding mats. After they have become acclimated 
this weight appears hght to them ; but clurmg the first 
month we have to be vei-y careful not to make long 
mai'ches, and to exercise much forbearance. 

A heavy rain detained us the early part of next day, 
hut soon after nine we moved on and reached the Lufu 
River. It was a terribly fatiguing march. Until mid- 
night the people came streaming in, tired, footsore, and 
sour. The ofiicei-s slept in my tent, and supped on 
biscuits and rice. 

Near the Mazamba Wood we passed Baron von 
Rothkirch supeiwising a party of NH.b;iidas, who 
were hauling the FlovkWs shaft. At the rate of 
progress they would probably reach the Pool about 
August next ; and at the Bembezi Ford a French trader 
wa.s met descending with a fine lot of ivory tusks! 

We passed^ the Mangola River on the 31st, when I 
was myself disabled by a fit of siclcness from indulgiag 
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in tlie guavas of Congo la Lemlui, and on the 1 st April 
•we travelled to Banza Manteka. At the L. I. Mission 
Mr. and Mrs. Eicliards most kindly entertained us. At 
this place a few years’ mission work has produced a 
great change. Nearly all the native population had 
hecome professed Christians, and attended Divine 
scr'viec punctually •with all the feiwour of re-vivaltsts. 
Young men 'whom I had known as famous ghi-di'inkers 
had hecome sober, decent men, and most mannerly in 
behaviour. 

I received three letters from up river, one from 
Troup at Manyanga, Swinhume at Kinshaasa, and Clave 
at Equator Station, all gmng a distressing account of 
the steamers Stanley, Peace, TTenry Heed, and En 
Avant The first is damaged throughout accorduig to 
my informants, the Mission stcamci's requhe thorough 
overhauling, the En Avant luis been rcduceil to a 
barge. Mr. Troup Ruggc,His that we <'aiTy a lighter or 
two from Manyanga to the Pool, a thing utterly iinpo.s- 
sible. "We were already overloaded because of the 
rice we carried to feed nearly 800 people through 
the starving country. In order to lighten our work 
slightly Messrs, dephson and Walker were despatched 
■with our steel boat, the Advance, by the Congo to 
Manyanga. 

We passed by the Lunionzo Eiver on the 3rd, and 
the next day camped on the site of the abandoned 
village of Kilolo. During the march I passed a 
Soudanese trying to strangle a Zanzibari because the 
wearied man had slightly touched his shoulder with his 
box. The spleen the Soudanese show is extremely ex- 
asperating, but we must exercise patience yet awhile. 

A march of three hours brought us to the Kullu 
Eiver, 'with the usual ups and downs of hdls, which the 
the caravan. At the river, which is 100 yards wide and 
of strong current, was a canoe without an owner. Wo 
took possession of it, and began to cross the Advance 
Company by tens. 

The opportunity afforded by the ferriage 'wns seized 
by me to 'wilte appealing letters to the Commandant at 
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1087 Stanley Pool to intci'pi'et tlic orilova of tlio Miuistor of 
tlie Interior, Straueli, aeeonling to the gencroua spirit 
Rim! expressed by King Leopold when he invited us to seek 
P,Tnin Pasha vid, the Congo. Another was direeted to 
the Rev. Mr, Bentley, of the Baptist Mission, requesting 
him to remember the assistance I gave the Baptists in 
1880-84, and to be prepared to lead the steamer Peace 
that I might hurry the Expedition away from the 
poverty-stricken region around Stanley Pool. Another 
was despatched to Mr. BrUingtou, superintendent of the 
Ihnini Reed, in similar terms, reminding him that it 
was I who had given them ground at Stanley Pool. 
Another to the Commandant of Lukungu Station, request- 
ing him to coUeet 400 carriers to lighten the labours of 
my men, 

On reaching Mwembi the Cth April, I was particularly 
struck with the increase of demoralization in the 
caravan. So far, in order not to press the people, 1 
had been very quiet, entrusting the labouj' of bringing 
the stragglers to the younger men, that they might 
become experienced in the troubles which besot Ifixpedi- 
tions in Africa ; but the necessity of enforcing discipline 
was particularly demonstrated on this nmreh. The 
Zanzibaris had no sooner pitched the tonte of their 
respective officer's than they rushed like madmen among 
the neighbouring villages, and commenced to loot native 
propei'ty, in doing which one named Kharnis bin 
Athman was shot dead by a plucky native. This fatal 
incident is one of these signal proofs that discipline is 
better than constant forbearance, and how soon even an 
army of licentious, insubordinate, and refractory men 
would be destroyed, 

It had probably been believed by the mass of the 
people that I was rather too old to supervise the march, 
a.s in former times ; but on the march to Yombo, on the 
7tli, everyone was undeceived, and the last of the 
leiigthy caravan was in camp by 11 a.m., and each officer 
enjoyed his Imrcli at noon, with his mind at ease for 
duty done aird a day’s journey well made. There is 
nothing more agreeable than the feehng one possesses 
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after a good journey Iniefly aceomplisliod. We arc 
assui'ed of a good day’s rest; the remaiuder of tlie day is 
our own to read, to eat, to sdeep, and te luxuriously 
inactive, and to tiiink calmly of the morrow ; and tlierc 
can scarcely be anything more disagreeable than to know 
that, though the journey is but a short one, yet relaxa- 
tion of severity pomiits that cruel dawdling on the road 
in the suffocating high grass, or scorched by a blistering 
sun — ^the long hne of carriers is crumpled up into per- 
spiring fragments — ^water far when most needed ; not a 
shady tree near the road ; the loads inhbed and scattered 
about over ten miles of road; the carriers skulking 
among the reeds, or cooling themselves in groves at a 
ilistance from the road ; the officers in despab’ at the day’s 
near close, and hungry and vexed, and a near prospect of 
some such troubles to recur again to-morrow and the 
day after. An unreflecting spectator hovering near' our 
line of march might think we were unnecessarily cruel ; 
but the application of a few cuts to the confirmed 
stragglers secure eighteen hours’ rest to about 800 
peo^e and their officers, save the goods from being 
rohhed — for frequently these dawdlers lag hchind pru'- 
posely for such intentions — and the day ends happily 
for all, and the morrow’s journey has no horrors for us. 

On the 8th the Expedition was welcomed at Lukungu 
Station by Messrs. Eranequi and Dessanei'. These hos- 
pitable Belgians had of thefr own impulse gathered four- 
days’ rations for our 800 people, of potatoes, bananas, 
brim alls, Indian corn, and palm nuts. 

No sooner had we all assembled than the Soudanese 
gathered in a body to demand more food. In fifteen 
days they had consumed each one 40 lbs. of biscuit and 
rice ; and they announced their intention of returning to 
the Lower Congo if more ratioirs were not served out. 
The four days’ rations of vegetables they disdained to 
touch. I had resolved to be ver-y patient ; and it was 
too early yet to manifest even the desire to be other- 
wise. Extra rations of rice and biscuits were accord- 
ingly served out. 

Fortunately for me pmsonally there were good officers 
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1887. with mo who could relieve me of tlio nci-esRity of cnniiiif' 
into conflict with ivilful fcllnwB like tlicso eullcy, 
LutuQgu. Soudanese. I reserved for myself the rvlr of 

inedifitor between exasperated whites mid headstrong, 
undisciplined blacks. Provided one is not himself 
worn out by being compelled throughout the day to 
shout at thick-headed men, it is a most agreeable 
work to extenuate offences and soothe anger. Probably 
the angry will turn away muttering that we are partial ; 
the other' party perhaps thirsts for more R 57 mpathy on 
its aide ; but the mediator must be prepared to receive a 
I'uh or two himself. 

Tliinking that there would be less chance of the 
Soudanese storming so furiously against the Zanzibaris 
on the road, I re(]uested Major Barttolot to keep his 
Soudanese a day’s march ahead of the Zanzibaris. 

It will not be surprising Quit 'we all felt raoro 
sympathy for the loaded Zanzibaris. These formed oiu 
scouting parties, and foi'agers, and food purveyors ; they 
pitched oui' tents, they coUcetod fuel, they eariicd the 
stores ; the main strength of the Expedition consisted ol 
them ; without them the Europeans and Soudaucae, if 
they hod been ten times the number, would have been 
of no use at aU for the succour of Emin. The Soudanese 
carried notliing hut their rifles, their clothing, and their 
rations. By the time they would be of actual utility we 
should be a year older ; they might perhaps fail us when 
the horn' of need came, but we hoped not ; iu the mean- 
time, all that was necessary was to keep them moving on 
with as little trouble as possible to themselves, the 
Zanzibaris, aud us. The Major, however, without doubt 
w'as sorely tempted. K he was compelled to strike 
during those days, 1 must admit that the Soudanese 
■were uncommonly provoking. Job would have waxed 
wrathful, aud become profane. 

The heat was ten'ible the day wo left Lukungu— 
the 10 th. The men dropped down on all sides; 
chiefs and men succumbed. We overtook the Soudanese 
again, and the usual scuffling aud profanity occurred as 
an unhappy result. 
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On Easter Monday, tlic J Uli, tlic Soudanese Company im. 
was stricken down witli fever, and lamentation was 
{jcneral, and all but two of die Somalis were prostrated. 
Bai'ttelot was in a fuiious rage at his unhappy Company, 
and expressed a wisli tliat he had been doing Jophson’s 
duty with the boat. 1 received a letter from .leplison 
in the evening, wherein he wrote that he wished to be 
with us, or anywhere rather than on the treacherous and 
turbulent Congo. 

The following day saw a foundering caravan ns we 
struggled most wretchedly into camp. The Soudanese 
were miles from each other, the Somalis wore aU ill ; 
one of those in the boat with Mr. Jephson had died, 
Liebig, and meat soups, had to be prepared in sufficient 
quantities to serve out cupfuls to each weakened man 
as he staggered in. 

Lutetes was reached the next day, and the ex- 
poiioneoB of the march wore similar. Wo suffer losses 
on every march — losses of men by desertion, by illness, 
of rifles, boxes of canned provisioirs, and of ffised am- 
munition. 

At Nselo, on the Inkissi Biver, we encountered 
Jephson, who has seen some novelties of life during 
Ms voyage up the Congo rapids to Manyanga. 

The sun has commenced to paint our faces a vermilion 
tint, for I see in each officer’s face two inflamed chcles 
glowing red and bright under each eye, and I fancy 
the eyes flash with greater brilliancy. Some of them 
have thought it would be more picturesque, more of tire 
ideal explorer type, to have their arms pointed also, and 
have bared their milk-white arms until they seem 
hathetl hr flame. 

The 16th April we employed in ferrying the Expe- 
dition across the Inkissi Eiver, and by 5.30 p.m. every 
soul was across, besides our twenty donkeys and herd of 
Cape goats. 

During the ferriage some hot words were exchanged 
between Sahm, son of Massoud, a brother-in-law of 
Tippu-Tib, and Mr. Mounteney Jephson, who is the 
master of the boat. Sahm, since Ire has married a 
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IS87. sister of Tippu-Tib, aspii'es to be bcyoinl cciism-o; 

April 16. jjjg conceit has made him abominably insolent. At 
Mataddi’s he chose to impress hia views most arro- 
gantly oil Lieutenant Stab's; and now it is with Mr. 
Jephson, who briefly told him that if he did not mind 
his own business he would have to toss him into the 
river. Salim savagely resented tins, until Tippu-Tib 
appeared to case hia eholer. 

At the next camp I received some more letters from 
Stanley Pool. Lieutenant Liebrichts, the conunissaire of 
the Stanley Pool district, wi’ote tliat the steamer Stanley 
would be at my disposition, and also a lighter ! The 
En. Avant would not be I'cady for six weeks. Another 
was from Mr. Billington, who declined most positively 
to lend the Emiry Meed. 

One of my most serious duties after a march was to 
listen to all sorts of complaints — a series of tliem were 
made on this day. A native robbed by a hungry 
Zanzibari of a cassava loaf required restitution ; Biiixa, 
the goat-hei'd, imagined himself slighted because he was 
not allowed to participate in the delicacy of goat tripe, 
and solicited my favour to obtain for him this privilege ; 
a Zanzibari weakhng, starving amidst a well-rationed 
camp and rice-fed people, begged me to regard his 
puckered stomach, and do him the justice to see that he 
received his fair rations fo)m his greedy chief. Salim, 
Tippu-Tib’s henchman, complained that my officers did 
not admire him excessively. He said, “They should 
remember he no Queen man now he Tippu-Tib’s brudder- 
in-law ” (Salim was formerly on interpreter on board a 
British cruiser). And there were charges of thefts of a 
wliinstoue, a knife, a razor, against certain incorrigible 
purloiners. 

At our next camp on the Nkalama Eiver, wliich we 
reached on the i 8 th April, I received a letter by a 
courier from Eev. Mr. Bentley, who informed me that 
no prohibition had been received by him from England 
of the loan of the Baptist mission steamer Peace, and 
that provided I assured him that the ZanziWis did 
nothing contrary to missionary character, which he as a 
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misBionary was desii'ous of maintaiiiiug, tliat lio wotiVl 
be most happy to suiTendcr the Peace for the service of 
the “Emia Pasha Relief Expedition.” Though ve'jy 
grateful, and fully impressed with his genei'osity, in this 
unnecessary allusion to the Zanzibaris, and to tliis covert 
intimation that we are responsible for their excesses, Mr. 
Bentley has proved that it must have cost him a struggle 
to grant the loan of the Peace. He ought to have 
remembered that the privilege he obtained of building 
his stations at Leopoldville, Kinshasaa, and Lukolek 
was gained by the labours of the good-natured Zanzi- 
baris, who though sometimes tempted to take freedoms, 
were generally well behaved, so much so that the 
natives preferred them to the Houssas, Kabindas, Kru- 
boys, or Bangalas. 

On the ] 9th we were only able to make a short march, 
as each day witnessed a severe downpom’ of rain, and 
the Lurla near wlrieh we camped htvd become dangerously 
turbulent. 

On the 20th we reached Makoko’s village. The 
Zanzibaris were observed to be weakenmg rapidly. They 
have been compelled to live on stinted rations lately, 
and their habit of indulging in raw manioc is very 
injurious. A pound of rw per day is not a large ration 
for working men, but if they had contrived to be con- 
tented on this scanty but wholesome fare for a while 
they would not be in a robust condition, it is true, but 
there certainly would be less illness. During this march 
from the Lower Congo we had consumed up to date 
27,500 lbs. of rice — about 13 tons — so that the resources 
of the entire region had been severely taxed to obtain 
this extra carriage. The natives having fled from the 
public paths, and our fear that the Zanzibaris, if per- 
mitted to forage far from the camp, would commit 
depredations, have been the main cause of their plucking 
up the poisonous manioc tuber's, and making themselves 
wretchedly side. There were about a hundr'ed men on 
this date useless as soldiers or carriers. 

rririving at Leopoldville on the 21st to the groat 
delight of all, one of my, first discoveries was the fact 
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that the Stanh/, a small lighter, oiu- steel heat the 
Advance, and the mission steamer Peiwe wore tlio ouly 
boiits available for the transport of the Expedition up 
the Congo. I inti'oduce the following notes from my 
diary : — 

Leopoldville, Afnl ‘i’Ard . — ^We are now 345 miles 
from the sea in view of Stanley Pool, and before us free 
from rapids are about 1100 miles of river to Yamlmya 
on the Aruwimi whence I propose I’eauming tlie land 
journey to Lake Albert. 

Messrs, Bentley and 'Wlritley called on me to-day. 
We spoke concerning the Peace. They said the vessel 
requii'cd many repair's. 1 insisted that the case was 
urgent. They finally decided after long considtatiou 
that the repairs could be finished by the 30th. 

In the afternoon I took Major Barttolot and Mr. 
Mountciiey Jephson into my confidence, and related to 
them the difiicalties that we were in, explaincil my 
claims on the considei-ation of the missiouaiios and the 
urgeirt necessity of an early departure from the food! css 
district, that provisions were so scarce that the State 
were able to procure only 60 full rations for 14G people, 
and that to supply the others the State officers had 
recourse to hunting the hippopotami in the Pool, and 
that wc should have to pm.’sue the same courae to eke 
out the rice. And if 60 rations can only be procur’ed for 
14G people by the State authorities, how were we to 
supply 750 people? I then directed them to proceed 
to Air. BUlington and Dr. Sims, and address themselves 
to the former principally — ^masmuch as Dr. Sims was an 
rrusuccesaful applicarrt for a position on this Expedition 
— and explain mattei-s fairly to him. 

They were absent about an hour and a half, and 
returned to me crestfalleu, — they had failed. Poor 
Major ! Poor Jephson ! 

Monsiem' Liebiichts, who had for'mer'ly served with 
rrre on the Congo at Bolobo, was now the Governor of 
the Stanley Pool district. He dined with me this 
evening and heard the story as related by Major Barttelot 
and iL'. Mounteney Jephson. Nothing was kept back 
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from him. He knew muck of it pwjvioublj'’. Ho agrccil 
keiu'tilj^witk our views of tilings and acknowledged fcluU 
there was great urgency. J epksou said, “ 1 vote wo seize 
tlie Jlew'y Reed.” 

“No, my friend Jeplmon. We must not lie rash. 
AVe must give Mr. .Billington time to consider, who 
would assuredly understand how muck his mission was 
indebted to me, and would see no difSculty in cliartei'ing 
his steamer at double the price the Congo State paid to 
him. Those who subsiat on the cliarity of others 
naturally know how to he ehaiitable. We will try again 
to-morrow, when I shall make a more foimal requisition 
and offer' libei’al terms, and then if she is not conceded 
we must tlurrk what had best be done under- the cir- 
cumstances." 

Ap'il 23i’rf. — Various important matters were at- 
tended to this moraiing. The natives fi'om all pai'te in 
this neighbourhood came to revive aequaiutaDce, and it 
was ton o’clock before I was at liberty. 

Ngalyema was somewhat tedious with a long story 
about grievances that he had borne patiently, and 
insults endured without plaint. He described the 
change that had come over- the white men, that of 
late they had become more imperious in tlierr manner, 
and he and other eliiefs suspecting that the change 
boded no good to them had timidly absented them- 
selves from the slations, tlie markets had been 
abandoned, and consequently food had become scarce 
and very dear'. 

Having given my sympathy to my old friends I called 
Barttelot and Jephson and read to them a statement of 
former kindnesses shown to the ‘Livingstone Inland 
hlission.’ “ Vnien you have spoken, request in tlie name 
of charity and humauity, and all good feeling, that Mr. 
Billiugtou aUou' me to offer kberai terms for the charter 
of the Benry Reed for a period of sixty days. 

Barttelot was inspired to believe that his eloquence 
would prevail, and asked permission to try in his way 
once more. 

“ Very good, Ma.ior, go, and success attend you,” 
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“ Fm sure I shall succeed like a shot,” said tlio Major 
confidently. 

The Major proceeded to the Mission House, and Mr. 
Jephson accompanied liim as a witness of the proceedings. 
Presently I received a ehaiacteristic note from the Major, 
who wrote that he had argued ineffectually with the 
missionaries, principally with Mr. Billington, but in the 
presence of Dr. Sima, who sat in a chah contenting 
liimaelf with uttering remarks occasionally. 

Lieutenant Liebrichte was informed of the event, 
and presented himself, saying that this affair was the 
duty of the State. 

Monsieur Liehrichts, who is undoubtedly one of the 
most distinguished officens in the Congo State, and who 
has well maintained the high character dcscrihcd in a 
former book of mine, devoted himself with ardour to 
the task of impressing Mr. Bdlington with the irration- 
ality of his position, and of Ida obstinacy in declining 
to assist us out of our difficulties iu which wo had heoii 
placed by the fault of circumstances. To and fro 
throughout the day he went demanding, explaining, 
and expostulating, and finally after twelve hours pre- 
vailed on Ml'. Billington to accept a charter upon the 
liberal terms offered ; namely, £100 per moiitli. 

April — ^Mustered Expedition and discovered we 

are short of 57 men, and 3B Kemington rifles. The 
actual number now is 737 men and 496 rifles. Of bill- 
hooks, axes, shovels, canteens, spears, &c., we have lost 
over 50 per cent. — all in a twenty-eight days’ march. 

Some of the men, perhaps, will return to their duties, 
hut it such a large number desert 3000 miles from 
their native land, what might have been expected had 
we taken the East Coast route. The Zanzibar head-men 
tell me with a cynical bitterness that the Expedition 
would have been dissolved. They say, “ These people 
from the clove and cinnamon plantations of Zanzibar 
are no better than animals — they have no sense of 
feeling. They detest work, they don’t know what silver 
is, and they have no parents or homes. The men who 
have homes never desert, if they did they would be so 
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laughed at by tlioir noighlx)MS that they could not mr. 
liye.” There is a great dcol of truth in Llicso remarks, 
but in this Expedition are scores of confirmed bounty- ‘vS’' 
jumpers who are only awaiting opportimities. In in- 
specting the men to-day I was of the opinion that only 
about 150 were free men, and that all the remainder 
wei'e either slaves or convicts. 

Mr. J. 8. Jameson Inis kindly volunteered to proceed 
to shoot hippopotami to obtam meat. We me giving 
I lb. of lice to each man— just half rations. For the 
officers and our Arab guests I have a flock of goats, 
about thirty in number. The food presents from the 
various chiefs around have amounted to 500 men’s 
rations and have been very acceptable. 

Capt Nelson is busy with the axemen preparing foci 
for the steamers. The Stanley must depart to-morrow 
with Major Baittclot and Surgeon Parke’s companies, 
and debark them at a place above the Wampoko, when 
they will then march to Mswata. 1 must avail myself 
of every means of leaving Stanley Pool before we shall 
be so pinolied by hunger that the men will become un- 
controllable. 

April 25tk — The steamer Stmhj, steamed up river 
with 153 men under Major Barttelot and Surgeon 
Parke, 


I paid a visit to Knisbassa to see my ancient secretary, 
Mr. Swinburne, who is now manager of an Ivory Trading 
Company, called the " Sanford Exploring Company. ' 
The huU of his steamer, Florida, being completed, ho 
suggested that if we assisted him to launch her he 


would he pleased to lend her to the Expedition, since she 
was of no use to anybody rmtil her machinery and shaft 
came up with Baron von Bothlrireh, who probably would 
not arrive before the end of July. I was only too glad, 
and a number of men were at once ordered up to begin 
the operations of extending the slip to the river’s edge. 

Our engineer, Mr. John Walker, was detailed for 
service on the Henry Reed, to dean her up and prepare 
her for the Upper Congo. 

One Soudanese and one Zanzibari died to-day. 
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April 2lik — Tlmtecn Ziiuzibavit; luid one SoudancRe, 
of thoae left beliiud fi-om ilbicHH, at htidioiib on Uio 
way, have arriverl They report liaviiig hold their riilea 
and sapper’s tools 1 

April 28th. — Struck camp and marehed Expedition 
overland to Kinshaasa that I might pcmounlly auper- 
intend launching of hull of steamer, Florida, which wo 
hope to do the day after to-morrow, when the ship ia 
finished. We are being hospitably entertained mean- 
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while by Mr. Antoine Greshofl!', of che Dutch Company, 
and Mr. Swinburne of the Sanford Company. 

April 29tA. — In camp at Biinshassa under the baobabs. 
The sieamora Stanley and Ilenni Reed, towins-hurec 
/f/i Aivmt aiTived. 

April SOth, — The hull of the Floi'ida was launched 
this morning. Two hundred men pulled her steadily 
over the extended slip into the river. She was then 
taken to the landing-place of the Dutch Company and 
fiistcued to the steamer Stanley. 


OnDKBH mUJSD TO TUE OVFKJSm. !).l 

Eacli officer was fui'nislicfl witli lire pJuii of omliiirkii- 
tioii, and directed to begin Avork of loading the btciuners 
according to programme. 

Tlie following orders were also issued ; — 


The Offieota ooammucliug companies in tliis Exposition arc— 

Compiui7 

E. M. Baittelot . . MEvjor . . .No. 1, Sondanoso. 

W. G. Stnita . . . Captain . ■ „ 2, Zouziliai'is. 

E. II, NolBon . . . „ . . „ 3 „ 

A. J. Mounteney Jophaon „ 

J. S. Jameson . . „ 

John Boss Troup . . „ . . „ 6 !, 

T. H. Barko . . Captain and Surgeon „ 7, Somalis and 

Zanzibaris. 

Mr. William Bonny talcoa olmi^o oC transporl and riding animals ainl 
live stock, and assists Surgeon Barko when necessary. 


“ Eacli officer is personally r^ponsible for tlie good 
bcliaviour of liis company and the condition of arms and 
accoutrements.” 

“ Officers will inspect frequently caitiidge-ponclics of 
tlicir men, and keep record to prevent sale of ammu- 
nition to natives or Arabs.” 

“For trivial offences — a sUgLt cwpnral punislimeut 
only can be inflicted, and tliis as seldom a.s possible. 
Officers will exercise discretion in this matter, and en- 
deavour to avoid irritating the men, by being too 
exacting, or showing unnecessary fassiness.” 

“It has been usual for me to he greatly forbear- 
ing — let the rule be, three pardons for one punish- 
ment.” 

“ Officers will please remember that the labour of the 
men is severe, their burdens arc heavy, tlio climate hot, 
the marches fatiguing, and the rations poor and often 
scanty. Under such conditions human nature is ex- 
tremely susceptible, therefore punishments should be 
judicious, not vexatious, to prevent straining patience 
too much. Nevertheless discipline must be taught, 
and when neces.sary enforced for the general well- 
being.” 

“ Berious offeueea affecting the Expedition generally 
will be dealt with by me.” 


1887 , 

KlnihnsBfl. 
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18S7. “ Wliile oil aHpboarcl ono ollicci' will be (letiiilccl to 

Xpiii so, perfoi’m tJio duties of tlie day. lie must sue to tlic dis- 
Kimhaisa. rations, sWp (Jcaiied, and that no figliting 

or 'wi’angliag occurs, as knifing soon follows unless 
checked, that the animals arc fed and watered regularly. 
For all petty details apply to the senior ofliecr. Major 
Barttelot.” 
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CHAFrER Y. 

FROM STANLEY POOL TO YAMBOyA. 

Upper Congo seenory— Aocidont to t!ie Pence — Stenmers reach Eimpoko 
— Collecting fuel— The gootl-for-nothing Pence— The Stonley in 
trouble— Arrival at Bolobo— The Belief Expedition arranged in two 
colunme — Mgjoc Barttelot and Mr. Jameeon chosen for command of 
Bear' Ooliuuii— Arrival at Equator and Banghla Stations— The 
Basoko villages; Biu'uti deserts us— Arrival at Yambuya. 

As ] liavc already expatiated at large upon the deserip- 
tion of scones of tlio Uppa' Congo, 1 intend to expunge upper 
altogether any impressions made on us according to our 
varying moods during our river voyage of about 1100 
miles to Yambuya. I will confine myself to the in- 
cidents, 

The days passed qidokly enougL Theii' earlier lioui-s 
presented to us every morning panoramas of forest-land, 
and myriads of forest isles, and broad channels of dead 
calm water so beshone by the sun that they resembled 
rivas of quickailvCT. In genaal one might well have 
said that they were exceedingly monotonous, that is if the 
traveller was moving upward day by day past the same 
scenes from such a distance as to lose perception of the 
details. But wo skirted one bank or the other, or 
steered close to an island to avail ourselves of the deep 
water, and thaefore wae saved from the tedium of the 
monotony. 

Seated in an easy-chafr scarcely 40 fret from the 
shore, evay revolution of the propeller caused us to see 
new features of foliage, bank, trees, shrubs, plants, buds 
and blossoms. We might be indifferent to, or ignorant 
of the character and virtues of the sevaol plants and 
varial vegetation we saw, we might have no interest in 
VOL. I. H 
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1837 any portion of tlie alioro, but wo (■ortiiinly fovgol tlio 

“‘yi- lapE .0 of time while ob&eiwiug the outward fomiFi, and 
ippM -vyere often kindled into livelier intorc&t whenever an 
inhabitant of the air or of the water appeared in the 
field of vieion. Tlieee delightful views of perfectly 
calm waters, and vivid green foreats witli every sprig 
and leaf still as death, and almost unbroken front hue 
of thiek leafy hush sprinkled with buttorfiies and moths 
and msects, and wide rivers of shining water, will remain 
longer in our minds than the stormy aspects which 



disturbed the exquisite repose of nature almost every 
afternoon. 

From the middle of March to the middle of May 
was the rainy season, and daily, soon after 2 P.M., 
the sky betokened the approach of a lowering tempest ; 
the sun was hidden by rtre dark portents of storms, and 
soon after the thunderbolts rent the gloom, lightning 
blazed through it, the rain poured with tropical copious- 
ness, and general misery prevailed and the darkness of 
the night followed. 

Nature and time were at their best for us. The river 
was neither too high nor too low. Were it the former 
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we should have had the difficulty of fintliiig uumundatod im. 
ground; had it hccii the latto we should have been 
tediously delayed by the shallows. We were permitted 
to steer generally about 40 yai'da ffiom the left bank, 
and to enjoy without interruption over 1000 miles of 
changing hues and forms of vegetable life, which for 
then.' variety, greenness of verdure, and wealth and scent 
of flowers, the world cannot equal Tornadoes were rare 
during the gi-eater portion of the day, whereby we eseaped 
many terrors and perils ; they occurred in the evening 
or the night oftener, when we should be safely moored to 
the shore. Mosquitoes, gadflies, tsetse and gnats were ' 
not so vicious as formerly. Far more than half the jour- 
ney was completed bcfoic we were reminded of their 
existence by a few incorrigible vagi’ants of each species. 

The pugnacious hippopotami and crocodiles were on this 
occasion well-behaved. The aborigines were modest in 
their expectations, and in many instances they gave 
goats, fowls, and eggs, bananas and plantains, and 
were content with “ doits ” on Mr. John Eose Troup, 
who would follow us later. Our health was excellent, 
indeed remarkably good, compared with former expe- 
riences ; whether the English were bettei’ adapted phy- 
sically, or whether they declined to yield, I know not, 
but I had fewer complaints on this than on any previous 
expedition. 

On the 1st of May the start up the Congo was com- 
menced with the departure of the Henry Seed and two 
barges, with Tippu-Tib and 96 followers and 35 of 
our men. Soon after her followed the Stanley and her 
consort the Florida, with 386 people, besides 6 donkeys, 
and cargoes of goods ; and half-an-hour later the 
Peace attempted to follow, with 135 passengers on 
hoard ; hut liie good wishes of the people on shore had 
scarcely died away, and we were breasting the rapid 
cuiTent. when her rudder snapped in two. Tier captain 
commanded the anohoi's to be dropped, which happened 
to be over exceedingly rugged ground where the current 
was racing six knots, The boat reeled to her beam ends, 
the chains tore her deck, and as the anchors could not 

H 2 
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1887 . be lifted, being foul among tlio I'odw bolow, wc bad to 
““J*- cut ourselves loose and to i-cturn to Ivinsbassa laiuling- 
place. Captain Wliitley and Mr. David t'liavlors the 
engineer set to to repair the rudder, and at R r.M. their 
task was completed. 

Tire next morning wo had better foituue, and in duo 
time we reached Kimpoko at the head of the Pool, where 
the other steamers awmted us. 

The Peace led the advance up river on the 3rd ; but 
the Stanley drew up, passed us, and reached camp an 
hour and a half ahead of us. The nennj Reed was last 
because of want of judgment on the part of her captain. 

The Peace was spasmodic. She steamed well for a 
short time, then suddenly slackened speed. We waited 
half an hour for another spurt Her boilei' was a system 
of coiled tubes, and her- propellers were enclosed in twin 
cylindrical shells under the stem, and roipired to bo 
ebaven at a furious rate before any sjieod could bo 
obtained. She will probably givo us great trouble. 

As soon as we camped, which we gonoj'ully did about 
5 P.M., each officer mustei'cd his men, for wood (iutting 
for the morrow’s fuel. This was sometimes very hard 
work, and continued for hour’s into the rright. The 
wood of dead trees required to be sought by a number of 
men and conveyed to the landing-place for the cutters. 
For such a steamer as the Stanley it would require fifty 
men to search for and carry wood for quite two hours ; 
it would require a dozen axemen to cut it up into 30-inch 
lengths for the grates. The Peace and Henry Reed re- 
quired half as many axes and an equal amount of time to 
prepare their fuel. It must then be stored on board the 
steamer’s that no delay might take place in the morn- 
ing, and this required some more work before silence, 
which befits the night, could be obtaiued, and in the 
meantime the fires were blazing to afford light, and the 
noise of crashing, cutting, and sphtting of logs continued 
merrily. 

The good-for-nothing Peace contiaued to provoke 
us on the 4th May. She was certainly one of the 
slowest steamers any shipbuilder could build. We 
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halted every forty-five ininntca or so to “oil up,” 
and sometimes had to halt to clear out the cylinders of 
the propellers, had to stop to mise steam, to have the uoUgl 
grate cleared out of charcoal, while five minutes after 
raising steam up to 60°, she fell to 40°, and then 35°, and 
the poor miserable tiring floated down stream at the rate 
of a knot an hour. We lost seven days at Stanley Pool 
through her ; a day was lost when the rudder broke ; 
we were feted to be belated. 

The next day, the 5th, we made fast to the landing- 
place of Mswata. The Major and Dr. Parke had arrived 
four days previously. They had prepared quantities of 
fuel, and had purchased a large pile of provisions — 
loaves of bread from the manioc root and Indian 
corn. 

On the 6th the Major and his companions received 
order's to march their men to Kwamouth, and await the 
steamer. The Stanley was ordered to proceed to Boloho, 
debark her passenger’s, and descend to Kwamouth to 
convey Barttelot and men, while we reorganized com- 
panies at Bolobo. 

On the 7th "we observed the Stanley steamer 'ashore 
on the left bank near' Chumbiri, and proceeding to hei' 
to inquire into the delay discover'ed that she was badly 
injured by running on a rocky reef The secotid section 
had been pierced in four separate places and several 
rivets knocked out and others loosened. "We therefore 
set to -with the engineers of aU the other steamers to 
repair her, but Messrs. Charters and Walkei', both 
Scotchmen, were the most effective at the repairs. "We 
cut up some old sheet ir'on oil drums, formed plates of 
them, and screwed them in from the outside. This was 
a very delicate labour, requiring patience and nicety of 
touch, as there were two feet of water in the hold, and 
the screws required to be felt to place the nuts on, as 
well as the punchiug of holes through the bottom of the 
steamer. The engineer was up to his waist in water, and 
striking his chisel through an element that broke the blow, 
then there was the preparation of the plate to correspond 
with .the holes in the steamer, spreading the minium. 
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1887 , tlea a layer of canvas, and another layer of iiiiniiim. 

MiyT. ■\Ylien everything was ready for fixing the iron plate, a 

Sagl down, the iron plate with its <'auva8 patch 

and mininm layers in one hand, and the end of a string 
attached to a hole in the plate in the other hand. The 
diver outside had to feel for the corresponding hole in 
the steamer, and the engineer up to his hips in water 
■within the hold felt for the end of the twine, which 
when found, was drawn in gently, and the plate carefully 
guided, or the holt was slippod in, and the engineer placed 
the nut on. For hours tm tedious work went on, and 
by evening of the 7th, one large rent in the steel 
hull had been repaired; the 8th and 9th were 
passed before the steamer was able to continue her 
voyage. 

On the 10th the Stanley caught the asthmatic Feme 
up, and passed us in company ■with tlic Ilenri/ Heed. 
A few hours later the Peace sulked altogether, and 
declined to proceed. Only 30 lbs. stomn could bo 
maintained. Wo were thereaoro compelled to make fist 
to the shore. At this period Mr. Charter's’ face possessed 
more interest than anything else in the world. Wo 
hung on his words as though they were decrees of Fate. 
He was a sanguine and cheerful little man, and he 
comforted us exceedingly. He was sure we would arrive 
in Bolobo in good time, though we did not appear to be 
proceeding very rapidly while tied to the shore. 

The next day we tried again, starting at 4 a.m., 
resolved to distinguish ourselves. For an hour the 
Peace behaved nobly, but finally she showed symptoms 
of relapse. The steam descended lower and lower, and 
eordd not retain 5 lbs., and we therefore cast anchor. At 
10 A.M. the case appearing hopeless, I despatched Mr', 
Ward in the whale boat to obtain assistance from the 
Henry Reed, and at eight at night she appeared and 
anchored sixty yards from ns, and all the day we had 
been idly watching the dark brown current flow by, 
anchored in mid-stream at least 500 yards from either 
shore or island, seeing nothing but Mppopotami, grassy 
dumps, weeds, and debris of woods floating by. On 
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tlie 12t]i we anived ignomioiously at Bolobo iu tow of im. 
tbe Hmry Reed. 

Wlieu tlie travelloi' I'eacbos TJyanzi sucli a thing aa 
famine is scarcely possible, and one of tlie best river 
ports for abundance and variety of food is Bolobo. 

Here, then, after reaching a district where the people 
could recuperate and forget the miseries of limited 
rations endured since leaving Lukungu, was the place to 
form the Belief Expedition into two columns. 

It was decided that as the force could not be trans- 
ported on one voyage to the Upper Congo, that the 
healthiest men should be selected to proceed to Yambuya, 
and that the weakly should remain in Bolobo as a 
portion of Major Barttelot’s column under Messrs, Her- 
bert Ward, and William Bonny, until the Stanley 
should return from Yambuya. We had started from 
England with the cry of “m-gency” iu our ears and 
memories, and it behoved us to speed on as well as 
ciieumstanees would permit in obedience to the necessity, 
trusting that the rear column would bfe able to follow 
on our tracks some six or seven weeks later. 

We accordingly selected 125 men who appeared 
weakest in body, and left them at Bolobo to fatten up 
on the bananas and excellent native bread and fish that 
were easily procurable here. The Stanley in the mean- 
time had descended to Kwamouth with Major Barttelot, 

Dr. Parke, and 153 men. 

The vexed question was also settled here as to who 
should take charge of the rear column. It being the 
most important post next to mine, all eyes were natu- 
rally directed to the senior officer. Major Barttelot. It 
was said that he had led a column of a thousand men from 
Kosseir on the Bed Sea to Keneh on the Nile, and that 
he had distinguished himself in Afghanistan and in the 
Soudan Campaign. If these facts were true, then un- 
doubtedly he was the fittest officer for the office of 
commanding the rear column. Had them been a person 
of equal rank with him, I should certainly have dele- 
gated this charge to another, not because of any known 
unfitness, but because he was so eag-er to accompany the 
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188T. advaaee column. On reflecliiin; on Uio cnpncitics and 
“‘y rank of tlie other geutleineu, and thou- ragcj'ucss being 
Sgl too known to me, 1 informed the Major that 1 could 
not really undertake the reeponsibility of appointing 
youthful lieutenants to fill a post that devolved on him 
by rank, experience, and reputation. 

“One more steamer like the Stanley would liave 
done it, Major, completely,” I said, cheerfully, for 
the young officer was sorely depressed. “ Only 125 
men and a cargo of goods left of the Expedition. All 
the rest are on board comfortably. If you can discover 
some better person than youi’self to take your place 
between here and Yambuya, I would gladly know him. 

I hope you will not take it too mudi to bca]'t, Eor 
what does it matter after all ? You who bring up the 
rear are as much entitled to credit as we in the advance. 
If Tippu-Tib will only be fiiithful, you will only bo six 
weelm behind us, and you may overtake us, I'or wo shall 
be naturally delayed a great deal, finding the track aud 
boring our way tbroum all kinds of obstacles. You 
■will follow an indicated path, and frequently you may 
be able to make two of our marches in o]ic day. If 
Tippu-Tib does not join us, you will bo master of your 
own column, and you will be so occupied with your task 
that the days -will slip by you fast enough. And I tell 
you another' thing for your comfort. Major; there is 
plenty of work ahead of us, wherein you shall have the 
most important part. Now tell me, who would you 
wish for your second 1 ” 

“ Oh, I would rather leave it to you.” 

“ Nay, I would prefer you would select some one friend 
as your companion, to share your hopes and thoughts. 
We all of us have our partiahties, you know.” 

“Well, then, I choose Jameson.” 

“ Yery well, Mr. Jameson eliaU be appointed. I ■will 
speak to him myself I -will then leave Mr. Eose Troup, 
who is a capital fellow, I liave reason to believe, and 
young Ward and Bonny. Both Troup and Ward speak 
Swahili, and they will be of vast service to you.” 

In this manner the matter was aiwanged, and on the 
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IStli of May tlio flotilla roaumcd tlio up-i'h'ui' voyagOj 
conveying 511 persons of the Expedition, and Tippu- 
Tib and ninety of Iiis follower's. 

We made a fair journey on the ICtli, the repairs on 
the Peeux having greatly improved her rate of progress, 
and on the 19th made fast to the shore near the Baptist 
Mission of Lukolela, though the Stanley did not make 
her appearance until late on the 19th. 

We halted on the 20th at Lukolela, to purchase food 
for our joui'ney to Equator Station, and we were 
extremely grateful for the kind hospitality shown to us 
by the missionaries at this station. 

On tlie 24th of May we arrived at Equator Station, 
now owned by the Sanford Company, winch was repre- 
sented by Mr. E. J. Glave, a young and clever York- 
shireman. Captain Van Gcle was also here, with five 
Houssa soldiers lately returned from a futile etfoil; to as- 
cend the Mobaugi higher than Mr-. Grenfell, the mission- 
ai-y, had succeeded in doing some months previously. 

We reached Bangala Station on the 30th May. This 

? lacc was now a very lai'ge and prosperous settlement, 
'here was a garrison of sixty men and two Krupps, for 
defence. Bricks were made, of excellent quality ; 40,000 
had already been manufricturcd. The establishment was 
in eveiy way very creditable to Central Afr'ico. The 
chief. Van Ku'khoven, was absent at Langa-Langa. He 
had lately succeeded in releasing twenty-nine Houssa 
soldiem from slavery. During the escape of Deane from 
Stanley Falls, these Houssas had precipitately retreated 
into a canoe, and had floated as fiir as llpoto when they 
were captured as runaways by the natives of the district. 

Among other good qualities of Bangala, there is a 
never-fading supply of food. The station possessed 
130 goats and a couple of hundred fowls, wliich supplied 
the officers with fresh eggs. Ten acres were green with 
a promising rice crop. The officers enjoyed wine of palm 
and banana, and fermented beer made of sugar-cane, 
and exceedingly potent I found the latter to be. 

At Bangala I instructed Major Barttelot to proceed 
•with Tippu-Tib and party direct to Stanley Falls, having 
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1887 . first ta.Trp.Ti out ttirty-fivc Zanzibaris from tlio boats, anil 
M«y30. replaced tTip.m witli forty Soudanese, tiiat none of the 
Zanzibaris might become acquainted with the fact that 
Stanley Ms was but a few days’ march from Yambuya. 

With the exception of ceitaia irrcguhuities in the 
behaviour of the steamer Stanley, which by some 
mysterious manoeuvres disappeared iunid intiicate 
passages, on the plea that sufficient fuel of a right 
quahty could be found, we steamed up to the Aruwimi 
Biver without any incident, and arrived at om‘ ancient 
camp, opposite the Baaoho villages, on June 12th. 

The Basoko were the countrymen of Baruti, or 
“ Gunpowder,” who had been captured by Karema when 
a child, in 1883, and had been taken to England by Sir 
Erancis de Winton, with a view of impressing on him 
the superiority of civilized customs. From Sh Francis’ 
care Baruti passed into mine, and here wo were at last 
in view of his natal village and tribe, from which ho had 
been absent six years. 

Seeing Baruti eyeing with excessive interest the place 
of his birth, he was encouraged by mo to luiiJ the 
Basoko, and invite them to visit us. My previous 
attempts at winning the confidence of tlicsc forest 
natives had been faSures, though in time I was sure 
there would be no difficulty. For a long period it had 
been an interesting question to me why aborigines of 
the forest were more intractable and coy than natives of 
the open country. The same methods had been applied, 
the dangling of some bright or gaudy article of barter, 
the strings of beads of dazzling colom', suspended 
patiently, the artful speech, the alluring smile and 
gesture, aU were resorted to for long hours, but always 
ending with disappointment and postponement to a 
more leisurely occasion. But the reason is that the 
forest has been always a handy fastness for retreat, 
the suspicion of the stranger, and the convenient depth 
of trackless woods plead strongly against some indefinite 
risk. The least advance causes a precipitate backward 
movement until he gains the limits of the forest, and 
then he stands to take a last survey, and finally dis- 
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appears into tlio gloom with an air of “ It won’t do, you i8S7. 
know ; you can’t come over me.” Whereas in the open 
country the native has generally some coign of vantage, coi'^. 
some eminence, a tree or an ant-hiU, from the crest of 
which he has taken his observations, and been warned 
and informed of the character of the strangers, in the 
forest the stranger meets the tenant of the woods 
abruptly ; he has advanced out of the unknown, with 
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purpose unfathomed. Surprise is in the face of one, 
terror marks the face of the other. 

Baruti haded, and the canoes advanced towards us 
with a tediously slow process, but finally they ap- 
proached withm easy hearmg. He recogmzed some of 
the canoe-men, and infoimed them that they had no 
cause for fear. He asked for a person whose name he 
uttered, and the wild men h^ooed the word with 
splendid lung-power across the river, until some one 
lesponded, and embarked in a canoe and appioached. 
This turned out to be Baiuti’s ddei' biother. Baiuti 
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1887 . demanded to knoAV how his hrothcr fared, after so many 
June 12 . yggjg Qf ahseiice. The brother eyed him vacantly, could 
togo. nof recognize any feature in him, and granted Ms doubt 
Baruti mentioned the name of his parents, that of his 
father, and afterwai-ds that of his mother. Great in- 
terest now manifested itself in his brother’s face, and he 
sldlfally drew his canoe nearer. 

“ If you are my brother, tell me some incident, that 
I may know you.” 

“ Thou hast a scar on thy arm — there, on the right 
Dost thou not remember the crocodile ? ” 

This was enough ; the young, broad-chested native 
gave a shout of joy, and roared out the discovery to his 
countrymen on the farther bank, and Baruti for the first 
time shed tears. The young fellow drew near to the 
ship, forgot, his fears of the strangers, and gave Baruti a 
frantic hug, and the other canoes advanced to participate 
in the joy of the two restored brother's. 

In the evening Baruti was ofiered his choice of staying 
in his village among his tribe, or of following our 
adventures; at the same time he was advised not to 
leave us, as life among the Basoko would be very 
insecure with the Ax'ate in such close proximity as 
Stanley Balls. 

The lad appeared to think so too, and so declined to 
be restored to his native land and tribe ; but a day or 
two after reaching Yambuya he altered his mind, came 
into my tent in the dead of night, armed himself with 
my Winchester ride and a brace of Smith and Wesson 
revolvers, a supply of rifle and revolver cartridges, took 
possession of a sHver road-watch, a silver pedometer, a 
handsome bolt with fitted pouches, a small sum of 
money, and, possessing himself of a canoe, disappeared 
down river to some parts unknown, most probably to 
his tribe. At any rate, we have never seen or heard 
of him since. Peace he with him I 
On the 15th of June we arrived opposite Yambuya 
villages, situated on the left bank of the Aruwimi, 
96 imLes above the confluence of the Aruwimi and the 
Congo, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AT YAMBiryA. 

■Wa land at Tambnya Tillagoa— The Sion% leaTos for Equator Station— 

Eeata regarding Mujor Bnrttelot and the Hem'y Seea—SoSe arrival — 
Inatmotions to Mi^or Barttelot and Mr. Jamoeon reflecting iho 
Bear Colniuii— Major Baritolot’a doubts aa to Tippu-Tib’s good 
feith— A long oonvcreation with Major Barttelot^Memoranduin for 
Iho ofSoere of the Advanoo Column— Elness of Idoutenant Stairs — 

Lost night at Yambnyo— Statements as to onr forces and accoutre- 
ments. 

We - were aow over 1300 milea from tke sea. Opposite to 
us Yrere the villages which we hoped, with the goodwill i'cminjii. 
of the natives, to occupy temporarily as a depot for the 
men and stores left at Bolobo and Leopoldville, 125 
men and about 600 porter-loads of impedjmenta ; if not 
with the natives’ goodwill by fair purchase of the 
privilege, then by force. 

On an exploring visit in 1883 I had attempted 
to conciliate them without any permanent result. 

We had a very serious object in view now. In 
prospective we saw only the distant ports of the 
Nile and the Albert Nyanza, defended by men ever 
casting anxious glances to every cardinal point of the 
compass, expectant of relief, as they must by this time 
be well informed by our couriers from Zanzibar; but 
between us and them was a broad region justly marked 
with whiteness on the best maps extant. Looking at 
that black wall of forest which had been a continuous 
bank of tall woods from Bolobo hitherto, except when 
disparted by the majestic streams pouring their volu- 
minous currents to the parent river, each of us probably 
had his own thoughts far hidden in the recesses of the 
mind. Mine were of that ideal Governor in the 
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1887 midst of Ilia ganisona, cheering and oncoui’aging liia 
June 15 yaliaat soldiers, pointing with hand outatretehed to 
Tambu;a direction whence the expected relief would surely 
approach if it were the will of God, and in the dis- 
tance beyond I saw in my imagination the Mahdist 
hordes advancing with feantie cnes and thrilling 
enthusiasm crying out, “ Yallah, Yallah," until from end 
to end of the swaying lines the cry was heard rolling 
through the host of fervid and fanatical warriors, and 
on the othei' sides multitudes of savages vowed to exter- 



mination biding their time, and between them and us 
was this huge area of the mdaiown without a track or a 
path. 

Ammunition was served out by the captains of the 
companies, and instractaons were issued to them to have 
steam up on board their respective steamers that we 
might commence the first most important move pre- 
paratory to marcliing towards the Albert Nyanza. 

At six o’clock in the morning of the 16 th of June the 
Peace glided from her berth until she was abreast of 
the Stanley, and when near enough to be heard, I re- 
quested the officers to await my signal. Then, steaming 
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gently acrohs tlie river, we attempted to sootlio ilio fears 
and (luiet tlio exeitement of tlie natives by remaining 
abreast of the great crowd that stood npon the blufl'y bank 
fifty feet above us, regarding ns with wonder and curiosity. 
Our interpreter was well able to make himself under- 
stood, for the natives of the lower Ai'uwimi speak but 
one language. After an hour’s interchange of compli- 
ments and friendly phrases, they were mduced to send a 
few of the boldest down to lie river's edge, and by a 
slight movement of the helm the current pushed the 
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steamer close to the bank, where another hour was 
passed in entreaty and coaxing on our part, denials and 
refusals on the other. We succeeded in the purchase of 
one of their knives for a liberal quantity of beads! 
Encouraged by this, we commenced to negotiate for 
leave to reside in their village for a few weeks at a price 
in cloth, heads, wire, or iron, but it was met with 
consistent and firm denial for another hour, 

It was now nine o'clock, my throat was dry, the sun was 
getting hot, and I signalled to the steamer Stanley to 
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come across and join ns, and when near enough, accord- 
ing to agreement, a second signal caused the stesun 
whistles to sound, and under cover of the deafening 
sounds, pent up as they were hy the lofty walls of the 
forest, both steamci's were steered to the shore, and the 
Zanzibaris and Soudanese scrambled up the steep sides 
of the bluff like monkeys, and when the summit was 
gained not a villager was in sight. 

We found Yambuya settlement to consist of a series 
of villages of conical huts extending along the crest of 
the bank, whence far-reaching views of the Aruwimi up 
and down stream could be obtained. The companies 
were marched to tlieir respective quarters. Guards 
were set at the end of every path leading out. Some 
of the men were detailed to cut wood for a palisade, 
others to collect fuel, and several squads were de- 
spatched to ascertain the extent of the fields and their 
locality 

In the afternoon two natives from a village below 
Yambuya made their appearance with a flattering con- 
fidence in their demeanour. They belonged to the Babiuu 
tribes, to which these various fiagments of tribes between 
Stanley Falls and the Lower Aruwimi belong. They 
sold us a few bananas, were well paid in return, and 
invited to return with more food, and assurance was given 
that they need be under no alarm. 

On the next day men were sent to collect manioc 
from the fields, others were sent to construct a palisade, 
a ditch was traced, workers were appointed to dig a 
trench for sinking the stockade poles, woodcutters were 
sent to work to prepare to load the steamers with fuel, 
that with their weakened crews they might not be sur- 
prised oil their return journey to the Pool, and every- 
where was life and activity. 

Several captures were made in the woods, and after 
being shown everything, the natives were supplied 
with handfuls of beads to convey the assurance that 
no fear ought to be entertained of us and no harm done 
to them. 

On the 19th fuel sufficient had been cut for six days’ 
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steaming for tlie titanh-ji witli wliicli she could proceed 
to Equator Station. A cheque was drawn for iSO in 
favour of the Captain, and another for a similai' amount 
for the engineer, on Ransom, Bouverie k Co., and both 
were handed in tlieir pi’e.seuce to Mr. Jameaon to he 
presented to tlieiu on their return from Stanley Pool, 
provided they safely reached Yambuya about the middle 
of August A valuable jewel was sent to Lieutenant 
Liebrichts as a tokou of my great regard for him. 
The Stanley left next inoruiug with my letters to the 
Emin Relief Committee. 

The Peaae was detained for the sake of accompanying 
her consort, the Henry Jleed, which was now hourly 
expected from Stanley Falls according to tlio iustrne- 
tions given to Major Barttelot, as she ought to have 
reached us on the ibtli. 

In a wild country like tliis, cannibals in tho forest on 
either hand, and thousands of slave raiders in such a 
close vicinity as Stanley FaUs, we were naturally 
prone to suspect the occurrence of serious events, if 
one’s expectations were not promptly and punctually 
realized. Major Barttelot had passed the mouth of the 
Aruwimi on the J 1th inst in command of the steamer 
Henry Heed, conveying Tippu-Tib and party to a settle- 
ment from which an Enghsh commandant and garrison 
had been precipitately ousted. True, the Ai'm chief 
had been very confident in his manner, and earnest in 
the assurance Uiat iu nine days after arriving at his 
settlement he would present himself at Yambuya with 
600 carriers in accordance rrith his agreement, and I was 
loth to behevc that he was iu any way re.spon.sible for 
this detention of the Major. Yet the Major should 
have reached Stanley Falls on tho 13th, on the evening 
of the 14th he should have been at the mouth of the 
Aruwimi again, and on the 16th at Yambuya; that 
is, provided the Major was gifted with the spirit of 
literal performance and permitted nothing to tempt him 
to delay. It was now the 21st Tlie oflicers were con- 
fident that nothing had oceun’cd but the delays natural 
to circumstances of existence iu Africa, but hourly I 

von, I. I 
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1887 . found myself sti’a)diig to the edge of the bluff sweeping 

June 31. 

Tamiraya. |.j.^g 22nd Kiy uncafdncss wtis so grciittliat Ipoinieil 
an order to Lieutenant Stairs to take fifty of tlio beat 
men, and the Maxim machine gun, to proceed down river 
on the morning of the 23rd with the Peace to search for 
the Henry Ee^, and if all other eventualities mentioned 
and explained had not transpired to proceed to Stanley 
Palls. On arriving before this settlement if the vessel 
was seen at the landing-place, and his friendly signals 
as he advanced were not responded to, ho was to 
prepare everything for assault and rc-captiire of the 
steamer, and to hurry back to mo with the news if 
unsuccessful. 

At 5 P.M., however, the Zanzibaris rang out the 
welcome cry of “Sail hoi” Barttelot was safe, no 
accident had occurred. Tippu-Tib hud not captured 
the vessel, the Soudanese had not mutinied against tlio 
Major, the natives had not assaulted the sleeping camp 
by night, the steamer had not heou sunk by a snag nor 
had she been run aground, and the boat for wliieh wo 
were morally responsible to the Mission was in as good 
order and condition as when she left Stanley Pool. But 
in Afiica it is too wearing to be the viidim of such 
anxietie.s. 

The Major hud been simply detained by various mis- 
chances — fighting with natives, palaver with Tippu-Tib 
and men, &c. &c. 

Two days later the steamers Peace and Ilmri/ Reed 
were loaded with fuel and despatched homeware! down 
river, and we had severed the last link with civilization 
for many a month to come. 

On this day I delivered the following letter of instruc- 
tions to Major Barttdot, and a copy of it to Mr. J. S. 
Jameson his second in command. 

Jam lUh, 1887. 

I'o Eajob Babiielot, &c., &o., &o. 

Sis, — As the senior of those officers accompanying me on the hhnin 
Pasha Belief Eipedition, the commonii of this important poet naturally 
devolves on yon. It is also for the interest of the Eipedltion that you 
aoeopt this commoad, ftom tho fact that your Soudanese company, being 
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only goldiors, and morn oatiable of gameoti duty than tho Zanzibaiia, 
will bo bettor utilized Uian on tho iruiJ, 

Tho atonmor Stanki) loft Yajuimya on tho 23ncl of this month for 
Stanley Pool. If ebo inootB with no miachance she oiifilit to ho at 
Tjeopoldville on tlio 2ud of July. In two days moro sho will ho loadrf 
with nbont fiOD loads of our goods, wliich were left in chorge of Mr. 
J. E. Troup. This genilannii will embart, and on the 4th of Jnly 
I assume Biat the Stanhu will commenco her ascent of the river, and 
arrive at Bololio on the flth. Fuel baitig ready, the 120 men in ohargo of 
Messrs. Ward and Bonny, now at Bolobo, will embark, and tlio steamer 
will continue her journey. She will be at Bangala on the 19th of July, 
and arrive here on the 31st of Jnly. Of coarse, tho lowness of the river 
in tliat month may delay her a few days, hat, having great confidence in 
lisr captain, yon may certainly expect her before file lOtli of Angust* 

It is the lion-arrival of these goods and mon which compel mo to 
appoint you us commander of tliis post But as I diall sliortly expect 
aio arrival of a stiong leiiiforeement of men,t greatly oxceeding the 
advance ferae which must, at all hazards, push on to tlie icsoao of Emin 
Pasha, 1 hope you will not lie detained longer than a few days after the 
dapartnra of the Stanley on her final retarn to Stanley Pool in August 

Moautimo, pending tho arrival of onr meu and goods, it holioves you 
to he vQiy alert aud wary iu the comuiaud of tin's stockaded camp. 
Though tlio camp is fuvnnrably sihiatcd aud naturally stiOTg, a bravo 
enemy would find it no difficult task to capture if tlio commandor is lax 
in disoipliuo, vigour aud onorgy. Theroforo I feci smu that I have mode 
a wiso ohoico iu scleoting you to guard otu' iutorests hero during our 
absonce. 

Tho mtaiests now outruslod to you ate of vital importance to tliis 
Exiiodition, The mon you will ovoutnally have under you consist of 
mote thou an onfiro thW of tho Expeditioa. Tho goods that will be 
brought up aro tho cuironoy nooded for tmiisit through tho rogioiis 
boyond the Lukes ; thow will bo a vast store of ammunition and provi- 
sions, wliich are of eciuol importauco to us. Tho loss of those meu and 
goods would ho certain ruin to us, and tho Advance Porco itself would 
need to solicit relief in its turn. Therefore, weighing this matter well, I 
hope you will spare no pains to maintain onler and discipline in your 
cutup, aud make your defenoos oomplote, and keep them in suoh a condi- 
tion, that however brave an enemy may be he can make no imiircasion 
on them. For this latte purpose I would lecommond you to make an 
artificial ditch 6 feet wide, 3 leet deep, leading from the natural ditch, 
where the spring is round the stockade. A platform, like that on tlio 
Bonthem side of the camp, oonstmoted near tho eastern as well as 
the western gate, would he of advantage to the strength of the camp. 
For remember, it is not tho natives alone who may wish io assail you, 
hut the Arabs aud their followers may, through some cause or other, 
ciuarrol with you and assail your camp. 

Our course from here will ha d'uo east, or by magnetic compass east by 
BOiitli as near os possiiilo. Cerhun inarches Uiat wo may make may not 
exactly lead in the direction aimed at. Nevertheless, it is the south-west 
corner of Luke Albert, near or at Kavalli, that is our destination. 'When 
we arrive there wo shall form a strong camp in the neighbourhood, 
launch our boat, and steer for Kibero, in Unyoio, to hear from Signor 
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no m DMtKKi^T jritir.i. 

Civsnti, if lio IK tUero, of tlio ooiulition of Kniiii PhkIih. If the lattot is 
alivo, and in the noighlraurhood of tbo Liikn, wo hIiiiU cojunimiieato with 
him, and oni aftor conduct innat be guided by wiiut wo Mhnll loam of the 
intentions of Eiaiu Pasha. Wo may nssmnu tlial, wo shall not bo longoi' 
than a fortnight with him befoto deciding on out rotnra towards the 
cami) along tho same road travoi«od by ns. 

Wo will ondoavour, by blaaing trees and cutting sajilings along onr 
road, to leave snffloiont traces of tho rente taken by ns. W o shall always 
take, by prefoTOnoe, traota leading eastward. At all erossiiw where paths 
intoiseet, ire shall hoe up and mofco a hole a fow inches deep aciwa all 
paths not used hy ns, hesidoa hlazing trees whon iiessiblo. 

It may happen, should Tippu-Tib have sent tho full number of adulla 
promised hy him to me, viz., 600 men (able to cany loads), and tho 
Slanleij has arrived safely with tho 123 men loft hy mo at Bolobo, tliat 
yon will foel yonrseU anffioicutly competent to march tlio column, with 
all the goods brought by the Sto/ey, and tlioso left hy mo at Yambuya, 
along the road puraued hy mo. In that event, whieli would bo very 
dosinihlo, you will follow closely onr mute, and heforo laauy days wc 
should most nssiirodly moot. Mo donht yon will find onr homos intact 
and standing, and you should ondoavour to make your mavohos so that 
yon could utilise tlioso as yon marched. Bettor guides than ilioso Iximos 
of our route could not he modo. If you do not moot them in iJie coiu'sc 
of two days’ march, you may rest assured that yon arc nut on imr 
route. 

It may happen, also, that though Eppn-Tili has sent siiiiic num, ho 
has not scut ouough to carry tho gnmla with yi)uv uwu fiiivc. Xn that 
<'aso yon will, of coume, uso yonr dlscrotioii as h> what goods yim can 
disponso with to cnahlo you to uinteh. Por this jmrjiosi’ yon should 
study yonr list attontivoly, 

Ist Anunnaition, ospecially fixed, is most importanl . 

2ad. Bonds, brass wire, cowzios and cloth, rank iioxl. 

8id. Piivato luggage. 

4th. Powder and oops. 

6th. European provisions, 

6tli. Brass rods as used on tho Congo. 

tth. Provisions (rice, beans, pons, millet, hisonits). 

Therefore you must oonsidor, after ropo, sacking, tools, such ns sliurols 
(novor discard an axe or hill-hook), how many saolcs of provisions you 
can distribulo among your men to enable you to march— whothor half 
yonr brass rods in tho boxes could not go also, and thoro stop. If you 
still cannot march, then it would ho bettor to make two marches of six 
inilos twice over, if you prefer marching to staying for our arrival, than 
throw too many things away. 

With the HUinJiiy’i final aeparloro from Yambuya, yon should not fail 
to send a report to Mr. WilUam Maokinnon, c/o Gray, Dawes and Co., 
13, Austin Friars, London, of what has happened at your camp in my 
tttance, or whon I started away eastward ; whether you have heard of 
nr from mo at all, when you do expeot to hoar, and what yon purpose 
doing. You eliould also scud him a tnio copy of this orclcr, that tho 
Belief Oominitteo may judgo for themselves whother you have acted, or 
pronoso to act, judidonsly. 

Your present garrison shall consisl of 80 rifles, and from 40 to 50 supei^ 
iinmemi'ios. The Stanley is to bring you within a tew weeks 60 more 
ri^ and 75 snpernumoraiies, undra Mossta Troup, Ward and Bonny. 

iMociateMr. J. S. Jameson witli you at present. Messrs. Troup, 
Ward and Bonny, will submit to your authority. In tto ordinary duties 
of the doteuco, and the conduct of the comp or of the match, thoro is 
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only Olio oliiof, whioli is ymiiwlf ; bnt, sliould any vital stop bo propOBod , 00 , 
to bo takon, 1 bep; you will tako tho voice of Mr. Jouioaon also. Ami Vi 

when Messrs. Troup and Ward aru boro, jiray admit them to your 
confldonoo, and lot lliem spoalc fi'oelj their opiuiona ' .imbuyn. 

I ihink I liavo wntton vory clearly njioii everything that atrikos mo as 
nccossaiT. Your tmtinont of tlio natives, 1 suggest, should dopoiid 
entirely upon thdr oondnot to you. Suffer them to return to tho neigh- 
bouring villages in peace, and if you can iu any manner by modmution, 
small gifts oeoasionally of brass rods, &c., hasten an ainicablo iutcrcourso, 

I should rccommcmd you doing so. Loso no opportunity of obtaining 
all kinds of information res]X)ctiag tlio natives, the iiosition of tho various 
rillagos iu your neighbourhood, &C., &e. 

I have the honour to he, your obedient servant, 

Hnmir M. Sianluy. 

Comimnding Erpeilitioii. 


The Major withdrew to read it, and then requested 
Mr. Jameson to make a few copies. 

About two o'clock the Major returned to me and 
asked for an interview. Tie said he desired to speak 
with me eoiicerning Tippu-Tili. 

“ I should like to know, sir, sometliing more regard- 
ing this Aral). When 1 was delayed a few days ago at tho 
Ftills, you wore pleased to deliver some rather energetic 
orders to Lieutenant Staira It strikes me that you ai-e 
exceedingly suspicious of him, and if so, I really cannot 
see why you should have anything to do with such a 
man.” 

“ Well, sir, I shall be pleased to discuss him with you, 
or any other subject,” I replied. 

“ Tliree days before your steamer was sighted coming 
up liver, I must confess to have been very anxious aljout 
you, You were in command of a steamer which 
belonged to otlier parties to whom we were pledged to 
return her within a pertain time. You had a company 
of forty soldiers, Soudanese, os youi- escort. Tlie vessel 
was well fitted and in perfect oKler. We knew the time 
you ought to have oixjupied, provided no accident 
occurred, and as your instructions were positively to 
depart from Stanley Fails, as soon a,s the cow promised 
l)y our friend Ngalyema was aboard, and if siie was not 
forthcoming within an liour you were to slip away down 
river. Assuming that no accident happened mid that 
you obeyed orders, yon should have been here on tlie 
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1887 . evening of tlie IGtli, or on the 17lli nt tlic iatest. You 
juM M, arrive until 5 p.m. on tlie 22iul. 

Yambuya. „ tolegrupllS Lcre, 01 ' postK. A.S we could 

gain no intelligence of you, my anxiety about you 
created doubts. As one clay alter another passed, doubts 
became actual dread that something unaccountable had 
oceurred. Had you stouck a snag, run aground, like 
the Stanley and Royal did, as almost all steamers do, 
had you been assaulted by natives in the night like 
Captmn Deane in the A. I. A. at Bunga, had your 
Soudanese mutinied as they threatened to do at Lukungu, 
had you been shot as a Soudanese regiment shot all 
then.' white officers in the Soudan once, had you been 
detained by force because Tippu-Tib had been over 
persuaded to do by those young hre-eaters of Arabs at 
the Falls, had you (quarrelled with those young fellows, 
the two Salima, as Stairs and Jephson did below Stanley 
Pool. If not, what had occurred? Could 1, <muld 
anybody suggest anything else? ” 

“ But I was obliged ” 

“ Never mind, my dear Major, say no more about it. 
Don’t think of defending yourseE 1 am not mentioning 
these things to complam of you, but replying to your 
question. AH is well that ends safely. 

“ Now as to Tippu-Tib. I have nothing to do with 
Tippu-Tib, but from necessity, for your sake as well 
as mine. He claims this as liis territory. We 
m’e on it as his friends. Supposing we had not made 
agreement evith him, how long should we be left to 
prepare for the march to the Albert, or how long would 
you be permitted to remain here, before you had to 
answer the question why you were on his territory ? 
Could I possibly leave you here, with my knowledge of 
what they are capable of— alone? With eighty rifles 
against probably 3000, perhaps 5000 guns? Why, 
Major, I am surprised that you who have seen Stanley 
Falls, and some hundreds of the Arabs should ask 
the question ? 

“You hare accompanied Tippu-Tib and nearly a 
hundred of his followers from Zanzibar. You have seen 
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wliafc iKiyisli delight they took in Uieii' weapons, theii' las?, 
WhieliosLorw, and valnaide donble-baiTclled lifles. You 
know the Btoiy of Deaue’n fight at Stanley Vails. You 
Icnow that Tippu-Tib is vhidietive, that his fiery nephews 
would like a fight better than peace. You know that 
he meditated war against the Congo State, and that 1 
had to pass on a relief mission through a portion of his 
territory. Why how can you — ^grown to the rank of 
Major — ask such questions, or doubt the why and 
wherefore of acts which are as dear as daylight? 

“ Our transport the Madura was in Zanzibar harbour. 

The owner of this district, as he calls hinrself, was pre- 
paring munitions against all white men on the Congo, 
resenting and resentful. Would it have been piudcnt 
for me to have left this man in such a state ? That lie 
prepared for war against the State did not materially 
affect me, but that ho intended doing so while I had to 
pass through his territory, and in his neighbourhood on 
a humane mission was everything. Therefore I was ns 
much iiitorested in this afl'air of patching up a peace 
between the Congo State and King Leopold as His 
Majesty himself was, and more so indeed. 

“And I suppose you w'ill ask me next how does it 
affect your pciwmal interests ? Have you not told me 
over and over again that you ai’e burning to accom- 
pany us, that you would infinitely prefer marching to 
waiting here? And is it not understood — accordiug 
to your letter of instructions — that failing Tippn- 
Tib’s appearance with his 600 carriers, you are to 
make double-stages, or triple-stages rather than stay at 
Yambuya ? 

“ Look at tliese pencilled calculations on this paper — 
nay, you can keep it, if you please. They represent 
what you can do with your own men, and what you can 
do assuming that Tippu-Tib really keeps to the letter of 
his contract, 

“ Now I have grounded my instructions principally 
on your impetuous answer to me at Bolobo. ‘ By Jove ! 

I will not stay a day at Yambuya after i got my column 
together ! ’ 
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“See hcrel The letter Kiiys- -‘It iimy luippcii 'that 
Tippu-Tib has sent some men, but not sent eii(mp;li ; 
therefore, you know, use your tliseroliou ; cliapcnac with 
Fo. 7, provisions, such as rice, liciuis, peas, millet, 
biscuits. See how many hacks of juovisioiis you can 
issue out to your men — they will eat them fast enough, 
I WBiTant you.’ 

“It goes on — ‘If you still eamioL march, then it 
would be better to make mai'ches of six miles twice over 
— that is, to go one march of six inile.s, and then return 
to fetch another lot, and march fonvaril again. Such as 
my work was on the Congo, when with 68 men I made 
33 round trips on the steeteh of 52 miles to take 2000 
loads — 5 immense waggons and make a waggon road, 
building bridges, etc.' That peucilleil paper in your 
band informs you how many miles yi)u can do in tliis 
fashion in six mouths. 

“ But this is how my pact with Ti])])u-Til) airocls you 
personally. If Tippu-Tili pcilorms his conljivct faith- 
fully, then on the arrival of the Sfnnlf)/ with Messrs. 
Ward, Troup, and Bonny, and their men, you ean sot 
out from Yambuya within a day or two, aud perhaps 
overtake us, or on our return from the Albert we shall 
meet before many days. 

“ Now which would you pei-soiially prefer doing ? 
Travelling backwards and forwai'ds from camp to camp, 
tivice, or perhaps thrice, or have Tippu-Tib with 600 
carriers to help your 200 ciUTiem, and march at a swing- 
ing pace through the woods on our track, straight for 
the Albert Nyanza ? ” 

“Oh, there is not a doubt of it. [ should prefer 
marching straight away and try and catch up with you. 
Naturally.” 

“ Well, do you begin to understand why I have been 
sweet, and good, and liberal to Tippu-Tib 1 Why I have 
given him free passage mid board for himself aud 
followei's fr'om Zanziliar to ytanloy Falls ? Why I have 
shared the kid and the Iamb with him < ” 

“ Quite.” 

“ Not quite yet, I am ufruicl, Major, otherwise you 
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would not have clouliled me. There in still u serious 
reason. 

“Assuming, for inatanrc, that I Imd not brought 
Tippu-Tib here, Unit the Ai-abs at Stanley Falls were 
not wrathy with white men for Deane’s affair, or tliat 
they would feai' attacking you. They had but to affect 
Mendship with you, sell you goats and food, and then 
tell your Zanzibrnia that their settlement was Imt six or 
seven days away — where they had plenty of lice and 
fish and oil to tempt three-fourths of your men to desert 
in a few days, while you were innocently waiting for the 
Boloho contingent ; and no sooner would the other 
fellows have reached hoi-e than they would hear of the 
desertion of their comrades for the Falls, and follow suit 
either wholesale or by twos and threes, sixes and tens, 
uutil you would have been left Btmndcd completely. Is 
it not the fear of this desertion that was one of the 
reasons T chose the Congo ? Having Tippu-Tib as my 
friend and engaged to me, 1 have put a stop to tho 
possibility of any wliolesivlo desertion. 

" Lot those voa&oua sink into your mind, Mbrjor, my 
dear fellow. Yet witliuJ, your column may be ruined if 
you are not very careful. Be tender’ and patient with 
your people, for they are as skittish as young colts. 
Still, it was with these people, or men like them, that 1 
crossed Africa — followed the course of the Congo to tire 
sea, and formed the Congo State.” 

“ Well, now, say do you think Tippu-Tib will keep 
his contract, and bring his 600 people ? " asked the BMor. 

“ You ought to know that as well as I myself. What 
did he say to you before you left him ■? " 

“ He said he would be here in nine days, as he told 
you at Bangala. Inshallalr ! ” replied the Major-, 
mimicking the Arab. 

“ K Tippu-Tib is here in irine days, it will be the 
biggest wonder I have met.” 

“ Why I ” asked the Major, looking up half wouder- 
ingly. 

“ Because to provide 600 carriers is a large order. He 
will not be here in fifteen days or even twenty days. Wc 
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18B7. must be reasonable with the man. He is not an European 
Juno M. — taught to be rigidly Mthfiil to his promise. Inslnillali ! 
Yniniiup. 2 To-morrow — Inslialhih lueaua the day 

after — or five days hence, or ten days. But what docs 
it matter- to yon if he does not come within twenty days? 
The Stanley will not be here until the lOtli, or perliaps 
the middle of August ; that will be about seven weeks — 
forty 'two days — hence. He has abundance of time. What 
do you want to look after 600 men in your camp doing 
nothing, waiting for the steamer? Idle men are 
mischievous. No; wait for him patiently until the 
Stanley comes, and if he has not appeared by that time 
he will not come at all” 

“ But it will be a severe job for us if he does not 
appear at all, to carry 500 or GOO loads with 200 
carriers, to and fro, backwards and forwards, day after 
day!" 

“Undoubtedly, my dear Major, it is not a light 
task by my means. But wliieh would you prefer ; slay 
here, waiting for us to return fi.-om the Albei't, or to 
proceed little by little — gaining something each day — 
and be absorbed in yom- work?” 

“Oh, my God! I think staying here for months 
would be a deuced sight the worse.” 

“Exactly w'hat I think, and, therefore, I made these 
calculations for you. I assure you, Major, if 1 were 
sure that you could find your way to the Albert, I would 
not mind doing this wort of yours myself, and appoint 
you commander of the advance column, rather than 
have any anxiety about you.” 

“ But tell me, Mr. Stanley, how long do you suppose 
it will bo before we meet ? ” 

“ God know.s. None can inform me what lies ahead 
here, or how far the forest extends inland. Whether 
there are any roads, or what kind of natives, cannibals, in- 
corrigible savages, dwarfe, gorillas. 1 have not the least 
idea. I wish I had ; and would give a handsome sum 
for the knowledge even. But that paper in your hand, on 
which I have calculated how long it will take me to 
march to the Albert Nyanza, is based on this fact. In 
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1874 mul 1875 I li'iivollcil 720 miles iu 108 diiys, The 
distaiieo Irmu lioj'e to (lie AlbeiT Nyivnza is about 880 
googi’iipluetil miles in a stmiglit lino. Well, in 1874-75, 
1 travelled 830 geonrapbieiil miles — Bagamoyo to 
Vinyata, in Itimi, in 04 ilays ; from Lake Ubimba to 
Iljiji, 830 miles, iu 54 clays. TlieBo were, of course, 
open eoimti'ies, with tolerably fair roads, whereas this 
is absolutely unknown. Is it all a forest ? — then it will 
be an awful work. How far does the forest reach 
inland? A hundred — two hunebed — tlrree hundred 
miles ? There is no answer. Let us assume we can 
do the journey to the Albert in three months ; that I 
am detained a fortnight, and that I am hack in 
three mouths afterwards. Well, I shall meet you coming 
toward me, if Tippu-Tib is not rvith you, the latter 
part of October or November. It is all down on that 
paper. 

‘'But it is immaterial. The thing has to be done. 
We will go abead, wo will blaze the trees, and mark our 
track tlirougb the forest lor yon. We will avail ourselves 
of ovo]'y advantage— (uiy ^th easterly will suit me 
until I bore tlirougb and through it, and come out on 
the plains or pasturclaiid. And where we go, you can 
go, If we can’t go on, you will hear from us somehow. 
Are you now satisfied ? ” 

“ Perfectly,” he replied. “ I have it all here,” touching 
his foroheacl — “and this paper and letter wdl he my 
remmders. But there is one thing 1 should like to 
speak about, it refers to something you said to me in 
London.” 

“ Ah, indeed. What was said that was in any way 
peculiar ? ” I asked. 

“ Well ” — ^here there was a little hesitation—" do you 
remember when Mr. , of the India Office, intro- 

duced me to you? The words you used sounded 
strangely, as though someone had lioen warning you 
against me.” 

“My dear Barttelot, take my word for it, I don’t 
remember to have heard the name of Barttfelot before 1 
heard your name. But you interest me. What could 
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1 have possibly said that was any way pcouliar to cling 
to your memory like thia? 1 vcincmlicr Iho circum- 
stanee well ? ” 

“ The fact is,” he said, “ you said soiuctliiug about 
‘ forbeoi’ance,’ which reminded me that 1 Imd heard that 
word before, when Genci-al — — pitched into mo about 
punishing a Somali mutineer in the descj't during the 
Soudan campaign, I was all alone with the Somalis 
when they turned on me, and I sprang upon the ring- 
leader at last when there was no other way of reducing 
them to order and pistolled him, and at once the Somalis 

became quiet as laml®. I thought that General , 

who is not remarkable for goodwill to mo, bad mentioned 
the affair to you.” 

“Indeed, 1 never heard the story before, and I do 

not understand how General liould liavc warmed 

me, considering he could not have known you wore 

a to apply for membership. It was your own face 
inspired the word forbearance. Your friend 
introduced you to me as a distinguis1ie<l olHcer full of 
pluck and courage; upon which 1 said that those 
qualities were common cuaraetcristics of Britisli office™, 
but I would prefer to hear of another quality which 
would be of equal value for a peculiar service in Africa 
— and that was forbeai’ance. You will excuse me now, 
1 hope, for saying that I read on your face immense 
determination and something like pugnacity. Now, a 
pugnacious fellow, though very useftil at times, you 
know, is not quite so useful for an expedition like this — 
which is to work in an atmosphere of irritability — as a 
man who knows not only how and when to fight, hut 
also how to forbear. Why, a thousand causes provoke 
initatioii and friction here between himself and fellow- 
officer’s, his orvn followers and natives, and frequently 
between liimself and his own person. Here is bad food 
always, often rroiie at all, a miserable diet at the best, no 
stimulant, incessant toil and w’orry, intense discomfort, 
relaxed muscles, wear-iness amounting to fainting, and, 
to cap aU, dreadful racking fevers, urging one to curse 
the day be ever thought of Africa. A pugnacious man 
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is natumlly ill-lempcrcd, and imluss lie rcstvaius lus ibrt. 
iuatinoto, anil l•ilu roulnd liis uupulscs, he is in hot 
water every minute of his exiatence, and will find eross 
rubs with every throb of liis heart. To be able to 
forbear, to keep down rigorously idl bite feelings, to 
let the thoughts of his duty, his position, plead against 
the indulgenee of his passions. Ah, that (quality, wdiilc 
it does not diminish eoui’age, prevents the waste of 
natural foree ; but I don’t wish to preach to you, you 
know what I mean. 

“ And now to close — one woi-d more about Tippu-Tib. 

Du you see that Maxim out there with its gaping 
muzzle. I regard Tippu-Tib somewhat as I do that. 

It is an excellent weapon for defence. A stream of 
bullets can be poured out of it, but it may get jammed, 
and its meehauLsin berome deranged from rust or want 
of good oil. In that event we rely on oui' Eeming- 
tons, and \Viuclio.stor Ecpcaters. If Tippu-Tib is dis- 
posed to lielp us— he will Im a most vakaldo auxiliary 
— failure l)oc'ouics impossible, we shall complete our work 
admirably. I f ho is not disposed, then we must do what 
wc Civn with our own men, and goodwill covens a multi- 
tude of errors. 

“ Do you remember that in 1876 Tippu-Tib breke bis 
contract with me, and returned to Nyangwe, leaving me 
alone. Well , witli about 1 30 of my own men, I drove my 
way down the Congo despite his sneer. You said you 
met Dr. Lenz, the Austrian traveller, at Damn, after 
having failed to reach Emin Pasha. Why did he fail ? 

He relied on Tippu-Tib alone ; he had no private reserve 
offeree to fall liack upon. Ton have over 200 caniei's 
and 50 soldiers, besides servants and efficient companions. 

On the Congo work I was promised a contingent of 
natives to assist me. Only a few came, and those 
deserted ; but 1 had a faithful reserve of sixty -eight men 
— they were the fellows who made the Congo State. 

You remember my letter to the Times, where T said, 

‘ We do not want Tippu-Tib to assist us in finding Emin 
Pasha. We want him to carry ammunition, and on his 
return to bring away ivory to help pay the expenses of 
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1887 , the Mission.’ Then, as a last pi-oof of how 1 vpf^ard 
Juno 24. Xippn-Tih, do not forget that written order lo Licu- 
Ynmiiniii. Staii’S a fow claya ago, to rake his scttloiucnt 

with the machine gun upon the Ica-st sign of treachery. 
You have read that lettei'. You ought to know that tlic 
gage of battle is not thrown in the face of a trusted 
friend. 

“ Now, Major, my deiw fellow, don’t be silly. I know 
you feel sore because you arc not to go with us in the 
advance. You think you will lose some I'Uibs. Not a 
hit of it. Ever since King David, those who remain 
with the stuff, and those who go to the war, receive the 
same honours. Besides, I don’t like the word ‘ kudos.’ 
The kudos impulse is like the pop of a giugcr-hcer 
hottle, good for a V.C. or an Albert medal, hut it 
effervesces in a montli of Afi'ica. It is a damp squih, 
Major. Think rather of Tennyson’s lines 

“Not 01)00 or twioo in ow te iBlaml sioi'y 
Has tlio path of duty toon Uio way to ftlovy.” 

There, shake hands upon this, Major, Kor us the word 
is ‘ Right Onwai-d’ ; for you ‘ Patioiiec and Eovhcai'aiicc,’ 
I want my tea. I am dry with talking.” 

On the 25th the stockade was completed all round 
the camp, the ditch was approaching completion. Bart- 
telot superintended the works on one side; Jophsou, in 
shirt-sleeves, looked over another. Nelson was dis- 
trihuting the European provisions — share and share 
alike ; our Doctor, dieery, smiling, anxious aa tliough he 
were at a surgical operation, was constructing a gate, 
aud perfoi-mecl the carpenter’s operation in such a manner 
that I wrote in my diary that evening, " He is certainly 
one of the best fellows ^vc.” Jameson was busy copy- 
ing the letter of instructions. Stairs was in bed with 
a severe bilious fever. 

A Soudanese soldier, as innocent as a lamb cropping 
sweet grass before a fox’s covert, trespassed for the sake 
of loot near a native village, and was speared through 
the abdomen, It is the second fatal ease resulting from 
looting. It will not he our last. We place a Soudanese 
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on guaril ; liis [rk'iuL cimicH along, escliaugca a word or 
two with Mm, and paaaoa oii, with the complotest un- 
consdouRiiCBS of danger that eau lie imagined. If not 
slain outright, ho rotimia with a great gash in Ms 
body and a loidc of deatli in his Moo, The Zanzibari bs 
set to labour at cutting wood or collecting manioc ; he 
presently drops his task, utters an excuse for with- 
drawing for a moment — a thought glances aei’oss his 
vacuous mind, and under tlic impulse he hastes away, 
to be reported by-and-hy as missing. 

On the 2Gth I drew out a memorandum for the officers 
of the Advance Column, of wMch the following is a 
copy 


Wo ravpoRo to coiumouco our miircli tUo day after to-morrov, the isth 
of Juno, 1887. 

The (lielanco wo Iiarn to travorfio io aliont 830 geographical miloBiAap 
air liao— or aliout 60(1 miluo English, provUlod wo do not find niath more 
than ordinarily whidiug. 

If wo inuko uu OYeriigo of ton miles per day wo ought to to able to 
reach llio AUiort williiii Inyo months. 

Tn 1871 my Kspodiliou after Mviugstono porfonnod 8(10 Englisli miles 
in 61 days = aheut (11 miles per diiv. 

In 1871 my HxpodKinu aoroso Africa, poi'toimed 360 'English miles in 
64 days, vir., tom Baganioyo io Viiiyata = 6} milos por day. 

In 1874-70 llio same ExpodilionivaohalLako'yiotflria from Bagamoyu 
720 miles dislanco in 108 rtaya = 7 miles per day. 

In 1876 the same lilxpediliou irayersed S60 miles, the dietanoo from 
Lalto Dhimba to Ujiji iu oO days = miles per day. 

Therefore if wo travel the distaiioo to KoyalU, say 550 miles at an 
ayevago of 6 milos poi' day, wo should reach Lake Albert ahont the last 
day of Seplomtor. 

A eoneeption of the oharaotor of more than half of tho country to be 
ti'ayersed may he had by glancing at our surroundings. It will be a 
bush and forested country with a native path more or loss crooked coa- 
neotiug the yaiious hottloniouts of the tribra dwelling iu it. 

The tradt now and then will ha intorsocted hy othere conneetiug tho 
ti'ibes north of onr roulo and tlioao south of it 

The nativee will to aimed with shields, speai's and knives, or with tows 
and arrows. 

As our purpose ia to march on swiftly through the country, wo take the 
nativee considerably by surprise. They cannot confedorato or meet us in 
any force, because they will have no time. Whatever hostilities we may 
meet will bo the outcome of impulse, and that naturally an angry one. 
Officers amst thoreforo be pi'ompt to resist these impulsive attacks, and 
should at all times now sea that their 'Winchester magazines are load^, 
and their bearers close to them. Side arms should not to dispensed with 
on any account. 

The order of the marah will be as follows : 

At dawn the remille will sound as usual. 

First by the Soudanese tompeter attached to No. 1 Company. 


1887. 
Juno 'r.'i. 
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1887 . 
June 26. 
Vambnya. 


Second by the bugle nttacbod to Cnptniii Stniva’s Coiuimny,No. 2— 
Captain Staii's. 

Third by the trinupelor attaohod to tlio Ko. S Company— Caplniu 
Nelson. 

rourlli by the drummer attached to Captain Jephson’s No. 4 Company. 
Offloers will feed early on coffee nnd luBcnit, and see that their men 
are also etrongthening themselree for the jonmoy. 

At 6 A.M. the march of tho day will begin, led by n band of CO pionoera 
aimed with rifles, bill-hooks and nsos, fonning the advance guard under 
myself. 

Tho main body will then follow after 15 minutes, led by au_ officer 
whose turn it is to be at the had of it, whose duty will be epeoially to 
see that he follows the route indicated by “ blazing ” or otherwiao. 

This column will consist of all bearers, and all men side or well who 
are not detailed for mar guard. Tlio major port of three companies will 
form Uio column. Close to the rear of it, keeping well up, rvill bo the 
officer whose tmm it ie to maintain Older in mar of the main body. 

Tho imr guard will consist of 30 men under an officer eelooted for tho 
day to prot^t the column from attacks in the rear. Theao men will not 
he loaded with anything beyond their private kits. No momhor of tho 
Expedition must be passed by the roar gnord. All stragglm's must bo 
driven on at all costa, beoanso the person loft behind is irrotriovably lost 
At the hood of the main body will bo tlie head-quarter l outs and private 
luggage, immediately suoceeding tbo oBlcoi' in command. This officer 
will also liave to be on tho alert for eignolB by tvuiniiota, to oonminnioato 
them to those in the rear, or ho imdy to rocoivo sigiuils from tho trout 
and pass tho word behind. 

The advance guard will “ blaze " tho path followed, out down oliRlinot- 
ing creepers, and, on arrival at camp, sot to at once for hiiihling tho homa 
or bnshfonca As fast as each company amivos nSHistanoo must bo given 
lor this important work of defence. No camp is to ho consiclorod coluploto 

until it is fenced around by tinsli 
or trees. Those unemployed in 
this duty will erect tsiite. 

Tho boms must bo round with 
two gates well masked by at 
least five yards of bush. 

Tho diamctoi- of tho camp 
should be abcnit 250 feet. Tents 
and baggage piled in the centre, 
the huts will range aronnd an 
innei' circle of about 200 feet in 
diameter. 

Tho above relates only lo the 
cironmBtancea attending tho 
transit of a caravan through a 
dangerous country, unattended 
by more than the tronhlos natu- 
DiAMAu or orn fouest oahts. rally arising from the impulsive 
— , , ,, nttnolcs of savages, 

the pulse of the country which we shall traverse will ho felt by tlie 
advance ^rd, of course. If tho ohetaelos in the front aro serious, and 
tni'eaten to m something more than a mere impulse, or temporary, 
in^ogcs will ho s^t to the main body annouuoing their character. 
WnerevOT pr^ticablo we shall camp in villages, if the nativee have 
j obtaining food, but suA villnges must bo 

rondei'ed defensive at once. Officers shonld remember that it is in the 
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nalnro oL' tlieir liliwk Kiildicm, Somlaiicfip, Sonmlis or Zaiizitarin, 1o ba .ou, 
tlroiiKlitlosH luitl iiuliftnmit. to saafctor ilioaisolYes about iu tho most licod- Jum m 
lots WUBiior. Tlioy miwl liibo oay astmiuieo that moto livoB aro lost iu ,, 

Ibis maimor Hum by ojicu warfaiu. Therofovo thoii niou’s IItob 1 oonader ' 
ore iu tbo Iiaiuls of iliuic oflioora, auil iho otBocr wlio will not relax bis 
onoTfiy oiul rigid oufurcoinunt of orders until everything is m^e snug and 
tight for tho night, will bo the most vaiuablo assistant in this Eipemtion 
for me. Arriving at tho intoud«l holtiug placo for the night, if a viliago, 
tho otdeor ahoiiUl iirsl cast his oyoa atmut for lodgment of his people ; 
select such as will ho uniform witJi those already oecnpisd by tho precodiug 
company, and those to bo oconpied by ilie succeoLling company or com- 
jianice ; then turn to and destroy all those lying without tho occupied 
oirele, or use their tiuibeiB, all lualerial in the vicinity to defend his 
quavtors from night atlack by liro or spoor, A ouo will bo given when 
and how to do tilings by tho conduct of the advance guard, hut tho 
offieei’ must not fail to ascertain what this one is, nor wait to ho told 
every potty detail. Ho must oonsidor liimself as the Sathor of his 
Comiiany, and act always a« a wiso loader should act. 

At all RUoli viliago camps, liiontcuout Stairs 'will see to tho nightly 
giiaids holiig placed at tlio iiioro occossible points, ovory company sci'ving 
out details as may bo uecoasor.v. 

During tlio first week wo will not attenpl any very long mai'clioa, that 
tlio pooplo Olid oomolvos may bu bnokon in goiitly, but aftor a foiii'tli of 
tho dislanoo has licoii iiiailo tho ninrchos will semibly longOieii, and I 
anticipate that, liotorcUio half of tho joumoy has heoiipoifoimed, wo shall 
lie capalilo of iiuildng woiidortiil pnigrcss. 

I'lirthur maiiioriiiidii will Iw furiiwliad whoii nooossary, 

YAiinm. (Signed) limy 31. Stahley. 

i/«iic 20l/i, 1887. Oommiidiag SxjKdiiion. 


I doisc tliis cliiiptcr witli a quotation from my iliary 
made on tlie last evening. 

“ Yamkiii<i> June ’Nth . — Our men claimed a holiday 
to-day because it had been defen'ed until the steamens 
were despatched, and tho camp was fortified for the 
protection of tlie garrison. Numbers of things had also 
to be done. Companies had to be re-organized, since 
•several had sickened since leatdng Bolobo, the weak had 
to be pielced out, and tho four companies selected for 
tho march ought to be in as perfect condition as possible. 
Uur pioneer’s tools required numbering. Out of one 
hundred bill-hooks there were only twenty-six, out of 
one hundred axes there were left twenty-two, out of one 
hundred hoes there were only sixty-one, out of one 
liundrod shovels there were but sixty-seven. All the rest 
liad been .stolen, and sold to the natives or thro'wn away. 
It is a trying work to look after such reckless people. 

VOL. I. ^ 
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1887. ‘Three Imnclred and eighty-nine souIr will mair.li to- 
jmia 27 . morrow — God permitting — into the ahsolntcly unknown. 
Yambiiyn. native I have heard of name.a ol triliCiR, or 

sections of tribes, but of their strength or cHsposition I 
know nothing. 

Yesterday we made blood-brotherhood with one of the 
chiefe of Yambuya, As the Major was Conunaudant of 
the post, he went bravely through the ceremony, which 
was particularly disgusting. On the flowing blood a 
pinch of dirty salt was placed, and this had to be licked. 
The chief performed his part as thongh he loved it. The 
Major looked up and saw the cynical feces of his friends 
and was mortified. 

“ ‘ To ensure peace ! ’ 

" ‘ Even so,’ replied the Major, and sacrificed Ids ta.ste. 

“ These forest natives have nob been able to win any 
great regard fi'om me yet. They arc cowardly, and at 
tiie same time vioions. They lie oftener tlum any ojion 
country folk, I do not credit any statemont or profos- 
sion made by them. At the same time I hope tliat 
after better acquaintance there will be a choup. This 
chief received a nberal gift from the hand of the Major, 
and in return he received a foitnight-old chick and a 
feathered bonnet of plaited cane. The oft-promised 
goat and ten fowls had not yet been seen. And the 
blood of a Soudanese soldier has been spilled, and we 
hare not avebiged it. We are either so poor in .spirit, or 
so indiffei'ent to the loss of a man, that a stalwart soldier, 
worth twenty of these natives, can be slain unavenged. 
Not only that, but we entreat them to come often and 
visit us, for they have fish and goats, fowls, egg’s, and 
what not to sell of which we would be buyers. This 
perhaps •wiU go on for some weeks more. 

“ It is raining to-night, and the morrow’s march will 
be an uncomfortable one. Stairs is so sick that he 
cannot move, and yet he is anxious to accompany us. 
It is rather rash to undertake carrying a mair in his 
condition, though, if death is the issue, it comes as easy 
in the jnngle as in the camp. I)r. Pai'ke has made me 
exceedingly uncomfoitable by saying that it is enteric 
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fever, r lean Lo liilious leviM-. Wo sliall put Mm in a 
hammoeli; uiul truat for a favoumblc laRuo." 

Tlio Adviuu'o Force will couHiht of ; — 


No. 1 compmiy 

. 113 men and boys 

99 rifles 

o 

M Jl . 

.90 . 

85 „ 

» '■) .1 

, 90 

87 „ 

)l 1 )l 

Offioei'B— Self 

■ 90 

86 „ 

■ 1 

„ Staira 

1 


„ Noleon . 

. 1 


„ Jophaou . 

1 


,, Parke 

. 1 


Europoan acTOul . . 1 „ 

389 

10 garrison of Yambuya eonsists of : — 

357 „ 

fionOaiioao . 

. . . Ilmen 

11 rifles 

Eanailiai'ia . 

• • • 71 „ 

38 „ 

CarUolot'a aoi'VMito 

• 3 „ 


Jamtwm’H „ 

• 2 „ 


SuwaluH 

. 6 ., 


fiiokmun 

• • • 2 „ 


Uavltolot poi'Hoiially 

. 1 „ 

i » 

JamoBon „ 

• • • 1 „ 

2 „ 


120 87 


Contingent at Bolobo to be jomed to garrison of 
Yamlmya ; — 


Znnzilioris . 

Join Bose Tronp . 
Herbert Wai'd 
'William Bonny 

. 128 men and boys 

i ’’ 

J: " 

62 rifles 


ISlmen 

M „ 

Adyanee &reo . 

Tambnj a garrison . 
Bolobo, Kinshassa, &o. 

. . 389 men 

. . 129 „ 

. . 181 „ 

857 rifles 

" 

62 „ 


li! 

111 

Loss of men from Zanzibar to) » 
Eambuya , . . ” 

706 „ 

28 „ 

m „ 


1887. 
June 27. 
Yambuya. 
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1887. 
June 28. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 


TO I'ANGA FALLS. 


An African road— Oar mode of traTelling tteongli llio forests— Farewell 
to Jameson and tUo Major— IGO days in tho forest— Tlio fiapids of 
Ynmbnyo^AUackod by nativoe of Yankondo — Eesl at tlio village 
of Babnnga— Boscriptiou of onr march —Tlio poisoned Slcewors— 
OaptiU'B of six Baliali— Dr. Parka and tho hoes- A tompest in the 
forest— Mr. Jepliaou pats tho steel boat together —Tlio village of 
Bukauda— Hofuso heaps of tho villages— Tho Avuwimi river seeiiery 
— Yillagos of tho Dakuti and tho Bakoka— Tho EaiiidH of (iwoiig- 
wevA— The hoyBakula— Onr“cliop and eoftoo”— Tae islivnds near 
Baudangi— Tho Babuta dwwfii — The nuknowu course of tho river 
—The Somalis— Bartei'ing at Hariri and Jilniid— The Aimvimi at 
MupS— Tho Babo inannors, ouBtoms, and (Iross— Jophsoii’s two 
advontnros— Wasp Bapids— Tho diiaf of tho Bwamhuri— Onr eanip 
at My-yui— OauoG acoidont— An ahaudonod village — Arrival ut 
Panga Falls— Dosciiptioa of tho Falls. 


Ah African road generally is a foot-track tramped by 
travel to exceeding smoothness and liardness as of asphalt 
when the season is dry. It is only twelve inches wide 
from the habit of the natives to travel in single file one 
after another, When such a track is old it resembles a 
winding and skaUow gutter, the centre has been trodden 
oftener than the sides — rain-water has rushed along and 
scoured it out somewhat — ^the sides ofthe path have been 
raised by humus and dust, the feet of many passengeis 
have hruslied twigs and stones and pressed the dust aside. 
A straight path would he shoi-ter than the usual one 
formed hy native travel by a third in every mile on an 
average. This is something like what we hoped to meet 
in defiling out of the gate of tho intrenehed camp at 
Yambuya, because during four preceding Expeditions into 
Africa we had never Med to follow such a trade for 
hundreds of miles. Yambuya consisted of a series of 
villages. Their inhabitants must have neighbours to the 
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Eastward as well as to the Southward or Westward. Why 
uot? 

We marched out of the gate, company after company 
in single file. Each with its flag, its trumpeter or 
drummer, each with its detail of supernumeraries, with 
fifty picked men as advance guard to handle the billhook 
and axe, to cut saplings, “blaze,” or peel a portion of the 
bark of a tree a hand’s-breadth, to sever the leaves and 
.slash at the rattan, to remove all obtrusive branches 
that might interfere with the free passage of the hun- 
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(beds of loaded porters, to cut trees to lay across steeams 
for their passage, to foim zeiibas or homas of bush and 
branch around the hutted camp at the end of the day’s 
travel. The advance guard arc to find a path, or, if none 
can be found, to choose the thinnest portions of the 
jungle and tunnel through without delay, for it is most 
fatiguing to stand in a heated atmosphere with a weighty 
load on the head. If no thinner jungle can be found, 
then through anything, however impenetrable it may 
appear ; they must be brisk — “ chap-chap ” — as we say, or 
an ominous murmur will rise from the impatient carriers 
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1887 . behind. They must be elcvei' iuul intelligent in wood- 
juiie 28 . ^ greenliorn, or as we call Mm “ goee-goee,” must 

Yumbuya. biU-hook, and take the bale or box. Tlu-ce 

hundred weary fellows are not to bo ti'ided with, they 
must be brave also — qniek to repel assault — arroivs are 
poisonous, spears are deadly — them eyes must be quick 
to search the gloom and shade, with sense alert to recogni- 
tion, and ready to act on the moment. Dawdlers and 
goce-goees are unbearable ; they must be young, lithe, 
springy — my 300 behind me have no regard for the 
ancient or the coipulent — they would be smothered with 
chaff and suffocated witli banter. Scores of voices would 
cry out, “ "Wherein lies this fellow’s merit ? Is it all in 
his stomach 1 Nay, it is in his wooden back — tut — his 
head is too big for a scout. He has cloaidy been used to 
hoeing, "What does the field hand want on the 
Continent ? You may see lie is only a Banian slave ! 
Nay, he is only a Consul’s fi-eed man ! Bosh I ho is a 
mission boy.” Their bitter tongues pierec like swords 
through the annom' of stupidity, and the bill-honks witli 
trenchant edges are wielded most manfully, and the 
bright keen axes flash and sever the saplings, or slice a 
broad strip of bark fi'om a tree, and the bush is pierced, 
and the jungle gapes open, and fast on their heels con- 
tinuously close presses the mile-long caravan. 

This is to be the order, and this the method of the 
march, and I have stood observing the files pass by until 
the last of the rear guard is out of the camp, and the 
Major and Jameson and the garrison next crowd out to 
exdiange the farewell 

“ Now, Major, my dear fellow, we are in for it. Neck 
or nothing ! Remember your promise and we shall meet 
before many months.” 

“ I vow to goodness. I shall be after you sharp. Let 
me once get those feUowsfrom Bolobo and nothing shall 
stop me.’’ 

“ Well, then, God bless you— keep a stout heart — and 
Jameson — old man — ^the same to you.” 

Captain Nelson, who heard all this, stepped up in Ms 
turn to take a parting grasp, and I strode on to the 
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frontj while the Captain placed himself at the head of the 
rear guard 

The column had halted at the end of the villages or 
rather the road that Nelson the other day had com- 
lueneed. 

“Which is the way, guide?” 1 asked to probably 
the proudest soul in the column — for it is a most 
exalted position to be at the head of the lino. Ho was 
in a Greekish costume witli a Grcckish helmet a la 
A.chillcs, 
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“ Tliis, running towards the sunrise, ” he replied. 

“ How many hours to the next village ? " 

“ God alone knows,” he answered. 

“ Know ye not one village or country beyond hero ?” 
“ Not one ; how should I ? ” he asked. 

This amounted to what the wisest of us knew. 

“• Well, then, sot on in the name of God, and God be 
ever with us. Cling to any track that leads by the river 
until wo find a road." 

“ Bismillah 1" echoed the pioneers, the Nubian trumpets 
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1887 . blew Ibe signal of “ move on,” and sliorlly the lipad of 
June 28 . .jjjjQ column disappeared into the thick bush Ix'yond the 
Tiinbnyn bouuds of the clcaiings of Yambiiya. 

This was on the 28tli day of June, and until the 5th 
of December, for 160 days, we marched through the 
forest, bush and jungle, without ever having Hceii a bit 
of greensward of the size of a cottage chamber floor, 
Nothing but miles and miles, endless miles of forest, in 
various stages of growth and various degrees of altitude, 
according to the ages of the trees, with varying thickness 
of midergrowtli according to the character of the trees 
which afibrdod thicker or slighter shade. It is to the 
description of the mai'ch through this forest and to its 
strange incidents I propose to confine myself for the next 
few chapters, as it is an absolutely unlcnowii region 
opened to the gaze and knowledge of civilized man for 
the first time since the waters disappeared and woii! 
gathered into the seas, and the earth became dry laud. 
Beseeching the reader’s patience, I promise to bo as little 
tedious us possible, though there is no other manuscript 
or missal, printed Ijook or pamphlet, this spring of the 
year of our Lord 1890, that contains any account of this 
region of hoiTors other than this book of mine. 

With the temperature of 86° in the shade we travelled 
along a path very infrequently employed, ■which wound 
imder dark depths of push. It was a slow process, 
interrupted every few minutes by the tuuglo. The 
bill-books aud axes, pbed by fifty men, were coustautly 
in requisition ; the creepers were slashed remorselessly, 
lengths of track one hundred yards or so W'cre as fab 
as similar extents were difficult. 

At uuou we looked round the elbow of the Ai'u'wimi, 
which is in ■\’iew of Yambuya, and saw above, about 
four miles, another rapid with its glancing water's as it 
waved in rollers in the sunshine ; the rapids of Yambuya 
■were a little below us. Beneath the upper rapids quite 
a fleet of cauoes hovered about it There was much 
movement and stb, owing, of course, to the alarm that 
the Yambuyas had communicated to their neighljoui's. 
At 4 P.M. ■we obseiTcd that the point we had gazed at 
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abreast of tbe rapids consisted of islands. These were isst. 
now beinff crowded with tbe women and cbildren of 

TT 1 1 / 1 11 11 inDkoadc. 

lankonde, whom as yet we had not seen. About a 
hundred canoes formed in the stream crowded with 
native warriors, and followed the movements of the 
column as it appeared and disappeared in the light and 
into the shadows, jeering, mocking, and teasing. 

The head of tlic colimin arrived at the foot of a l)rond 
clenrcd road, twenty feet wide and three hundred yai’ds 
long, and at the further end probably three hundred 
natives of the town of Yaukonde stood gesticulating, 
shouting, with drawn lion’s in then’ hands. In all my 
experience of Africa I had seen nothing of this kind. 

The pioneer's halted, refieeting, and remoi'king somewhat 
after this manner : “YTiat does this mean? The 
pagans have carved a liroad highway out of the liusli 
to their town for us, and yet there they are at the other 
end, ready for a fight I It is a trap, lads, of some kind, 
so look sharp." 

With the bush they had cut they had banked and 
blocked all passage to the forest on either side of the 
road for some distance. But, nidi fifty pahs of sharp 
eyes seai'ching around aliove and below, we were not 
long in finding that this apparent highway through the 
bu^ bristled with skewers six inches long sharpened at 
both ends, which were driven into the ground half their 
length, and slightly covered with green leaves so care- 
lessly thi-oum over them that we had thought at first 
these strewn leaves were simply the eft'ect of clearing hush. 

Torming Wo lines of twelve men across the road, the 
first liire was ordered to pick ont the skewers, the 
second line was ordered to cover the workers with their 
weapons, aird at the fir’st arrow shower to fii'C. A 
dozen scouts were sent on either Hank of the road 
to make their way into the lillage through the woods. 

We had scarcely advanced twenty yards along the 
cleared way before volumes of smoko broke out of the 
town, and a little cloud of ari'ows came towards us, hut 
falhng short. A volley was returned, the skewers 
wei'O fast being picked out, and an advance was steadily 
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1887. 

Jqqq 28. 

Yankond^. 


made until we loached the village at the samo time 
that the scouts ruslied out of the underwood, and as 
edl the pioneers were pushed forward Uio lirmg was 
pretty lively, under cover of which tlie caravan pressed 
through the hurning town to a village at its eastern 
extremity, as yet uTinred 

Along the river the firing was more deadly. The 
very noise was sufficient to fiighten a foe so prone as 
savages to rely on the terrors of sound, hut unfoitu- 
nately the noise was as hurtful as it was alarming. 
Very many, I fear, paid the penalty of the fooli^ 
challenge. The blame is undoubtedly duo to the 
Yambuyas, who must have invented fables of the 
most astounding character to cause theii' ucighbom's 
to attempt stopping a force of uoaily four hundred 
rifles. 

It was neaiiy 9 P.M. before flic rear-gmud entered 
camp. Throughout the night the usual tacti<'B wore 
resorted to by the savages to ci'ealc ahum and disturb- 
ance, such as vertically dropping assegais and arrows 
heavily tipped with poison, with sudden cries, whoops, 
howls, menaces, simultaneous blasts of horn-blowing 
from different quarters, as though a general attack was 
about to be made. Strangers unacquainted witli the 
craftiness of these forest satyrs might bo pardoned for 
imagining that daylight only was required for our com- 
plete extermination. Some of these tactics 1 knew 
before in younger days, but there was still something 
to be gleaned from the craft of these pure pagans. 
The camp was surrounded by sentries, and the only 
orders given were to keep strict silence and sharpen 
their eyesight 

In the morning a naiTow escape was reported. A 
man had wakened to find a speoi' hmied in the earth, 
penetrating his sleeping cloth and mat on each side 
of him, shghtly pinning him to bis bedding. Two were 
slightly wounded with arrows. 

We wandered about for ten minutes or so looking 
for a track next momiug, and at last discovered one 
leading through a vast square nnleage of manioc fields, 
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and at the little village of Bahunga, four miles S.E. of issr. 
Yankond^ we gladly rested, our object being not to 
rush at first setting out after a long river voyage, but 
to accustom the people little by little to the long 
journey before them. 

On die 30th ivo lit on a path which connected a 
series of fourteen villages, each separate and in line, 
surrounded by their respective fields, luxuriant with 
crops of mauioi', or, as .some call it, the cassava. We 
did not fail to observe, however, that some disaster 
had occurred many mouths before, judging from the 
traces. The villages we passed through were mostly 
newly built, in the .sharp, conical — candle-extinguisher 
— or rather fom-augled sphy type ; burnt poles, ruins 
of the former villages, marked the sites of former 
dwelling's. Here aud there were blazings on ti'ees, 
and then I knew that Au'abs and Manyuema must have 
visited here — probably Tippu-Tib’s brother. 

The following day our march was through a similar 
series of villages, twelve in number, with e common, 
well-trodden track running from one to another. In 
this distance sections of the primeval forest separated 
each village ; along the track were pitfalls for some kind 
of large forest game, or bow -traps fixed for small animals, 
such as rabbits, squirrels, rats, small monkeys. In the 
neighbourhood of each village the skewers were plentiful 
in the ground, but as yet no hurt had been received 
from them. 

Another serious ineouvonience of forest travel was 
experienced on this day. Every fifty yards or so a great 
tree, its diameter breast high, lay prostrate across the 
path over which the donkeys had to be assisted with a 
frequency that was becoming decidedly annoying. 
Between t-wenty aud fifty of these had to bo chmbcd 
over by humbeJs of men, not all of whom were equally 
expert at this novel travelling, and these obstructions by 
the delays thus occasioned began to be complained of as 
very serious impediments. The mam approaches to the 
many vilhxgcs were studded with these poisoned skewers, 
wliich made every one except the booted whites tread 
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mo&t gingerly. Nor eould llie Nuropoans lie altogctlicr 
indifferent, for, sliglitly leaning, Iho skewer was quite 
capable of piercing tire thickest boot-lcatlicr and hurying 
the splinters of its head deep in the foot — an agony of 
so dreadful a nature that was worth the trouble of 
guarding against. 

At 3 P.M. we camped near some pools overhung by 
water lihea far removed from a village, haviirg had three 
wounded during the traverse through the settlements. 

This morning, about three hours before darvn, the comp 
was wakened by howls, and loud and continued horn- 
blowing. These were shortly after hushed, and the 
voices of two men were heard so clear and distinct that 
many lik e myself attempted to pierce the intense dai'k- 
ucss in the vain effort to see these midnight orator's. 

The first Speaker said, “ Hey, Btoangers, where iU'e you 
going 1 ” 

The Pai'asite echoed, “ 'Where are you going ? ” 

^eahr. This country has no welcome for' you. 

Parasite. No welcome for you. 

Speahm-. All men will be against yon, 

Parasite, Against you. 

Speaker'. And 3 ''ou will be surely slam. 

Parasite. Surely slain. 

hipeaker. Ah-ah-ah-ah-ah-aali. 

Parasite. Ah-ah-aaaL 

Speaker. Ooh-ooh-ooh-ooh-ooooh. 

Parasite. Ooh-ooh-ooooooh. 

This parasite was such a palpable parasite, with such 
a sense of humour — ^that it raised such a chorus of 
laughter so sudden, startling, and abrupt, tliat scared 
speaker and parasite away in precipitate haste. 

At dawn of the 2nd, feeling somewhat uneasy at the 
fact that the track which brought us to these pools was 
not made hy man hut by elephants, and feeling certain 
that the people had made no provision of food beyond 
the day, I sent 200 men back to the villages to procure 
each a load of manioc. By the manner these men per- 
formed this duty, the reflection came into my mind that 
they had little or no reasoning faculties, and that not a 
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half of the 389 people then in the camp would emerge 
out of Africa. They were now brimful of life and 
vitality — their rifles were perfect, their accoutrements 
were new, and each poaseseed 10 rounds of cartridges. 
With a little care for their o\m selves and a small por- 
tion of prudcucc, there wa.s no reason why they sliould 
not nearly all emerge safe and sound, but they were so 
mude, stolid, unroa.souiug, that orders aud iustmctiouB 
were unheeded, except when under acLiud supervision, 
and, to supeiviao them etfeetually, I should roquire 100 
English officers of similar intelligence and devotion to 
the fom' then with me. In the meantime they will lose 
their lives for trifles which a little sense would avoid, 
and until some frightful calamity ovei'takes them I shall 
never be able thoroughly to impre,ss on their minds that 
to lose life foolishly is a crime. 

A pitt'ty of scouts were also sent ahead along the track 
to observe its general direction, and, about the same time 
that the foragers returned, the scouts returned, having 
captured six natives in the fore.st. They belonged to a 
tribe called the Babali, and were of a light chocolate in 
hue, and were found forming tra,ps for game. 

As we endeavoured to draw fi’om them some informa" 
tiou respecting the country to which the track led, they 
said, “ We have but one heart. Don’t you have two,” 
which meant. Do not speak so friirly to us if you mean 
any harm to us, and like all natives they asserted 
strongly that they did not eat human meat, hut that tho 
custom was practised by the Babanda, Babali, Babukwa 
tribes, occupying the bank of the Aruwimi above Y’au- 
konde. 

Soon after this interview with the natives. Dr. Parke, 
observing the boos which fluttered about, had mentioueil 
to one of his brother officers that he did not think they 
stung at all, upon which at the same moment a vicious 
bee settling in his neck drove its sting into it to punish 
him for his scornful libel. He then came to me and 
reported the fact as a good joke, whereupon a second bee 
attacked and wounded him almost in the same spot, 
drawing from him an exelamation of pain. “ By Jove ! 
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1887 . but tbcy do sting awdully, tbougli.” “ JiiMt so," said I ; 
joiy 2 . Cl jjotbing like experience to stimulate reason. ” 

Yankoiide. distributing the manioe, witk an injunction to 

boil the roots three times in different waters, we 
resumed the mareli at 1 r.M. aird camped at 4 o’clock. 

The next day left the track and sti'uok through the 
huge towering forest and jungly undergrowth by compass. 
My position in this column was the third from the 
leader, so that I could direct the course. In order to 
keep a steady niovement, even if slow, I had to iustcuct 
the cutters that each man as he walked should choose 
an obstructing llianc, or obtrusive branch of bush, and 
give one sharp cut and pass on — the two head men were 
confining themselves to an effective and broad “ bhwc ’’ 
on the trees, every ten yards or so, for the benefit of the 
column, and, as the rear pai’ty would not follow us 
for perhaps two months, we were very particular that 
these “ blazes " should Im quite a haud’s-breadth peel of 
bark. 

Naturally penetrating a trackless wild for the first 
time the march was at a funereal pace, in .some places at 
the rate of 400 yai-ds an hour, in other more open 
portions, that is of less undergrowth, we could teavel 
at the rate of half, three-quarters, and even a milo per 
horn’ — so that from 6.80 a.m. to li a.m. when we halted 
for lunch and rest, and from 12.30 p.m., to 3 o'clock or 
4 P.M. in from six to seven hours per day, we could 
make a march of about five nnles. On the usual African 
track seen in other regions we could have gone from 
fourteen to eighteen miles during tlie same time. 
Therefore our object was to keep by settlements, not 
only to be assured of food, but in the hope of utilizing 
the native roads. We shall see later how we fared. 

At 4 P.M. of this day we were still on the march, 
having passed through a wildeniess of creeks, mud, thick 
scum-faced quagnures green with duckweed into which 
we sank knee-deep, and the stench exhaled from the 
fetid slough was most sickening. Wo had just emerged 
out of this baneful stretch of marshy ground, intersected 
by lazy creeks and shallow long steeam-shaped pools, 
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when the forest became suddenly darkened, so dark 
that I could scarcely read the compass, and a distant 
murmur increasing into loud soughing and wrestling and 
tossing of branches and groaning of mighty trees 
warned us of the approach of a tempest. As the 
ground round about was mast uninviting, we had to 
press on through the increasing gloom, and then, as the 
rain began to drip, wo commenced to form camp. The 
tents were hastily pitched o^'cr the short scrubby bush, 
while bill-hooks crashed and axes rang, clearing a 
space for the camp. The rain was cold and heavily 
dripped, and every drop, large as a dollar on their 
cotton clothes, sent a shiver thi-ough the men. The 
thunder roai'ed above, the lightning flashed a vivid 
light of fire through the darlmess, and still the weary 
hungry caravan filed in until 9 o’clock. The rain was 
so heavy that fii'es could not be lit, and until three in 
the morning we sat huddled and crouching amid the 
cold, damp, and reeking exhalations and minute spray. 
Then bonfires were kindled, and around these scores of 
flaming pyramids the people sat, to be warmed into 
hilarious animation, to roast the bitter manioc, and to 
still the gnawing pain of their stomachs. 

On the 4th we struck N. by E., and in an hour 
heal'd natives singing in conceit afar off. Wo sent 
scouts ahead to ascertain what it meant. We presently 
heard firing which seemed to approach nearer. We 
mustered tlie men in the nearest company, stacked 
goods and deployed them as skirmishers. Then mes- 
sengers came and reported that the .scouts had struck 
the liver, and, as they were looking upon it, n canoe 
advanced into view with its crew stonding with drawn 
bmvs and fixed ai'rows, which were flown at them at 
once, and compelled the scouts to fire. We then 
resumed the march, and at 8 a.m. we wei'e on the river 
again, in time to see a line of native canoes disappearing 
round a bend on the opposite hanlr, and one canoe 
abandoned tied to the hank with a goat. 

Observing that the river was calm and free &om 
rapids, and desirous of sa'N’ing the people from as much 
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labour as circumstances weiilil otter, tlio htcol boat 
sections were brought up to tlic buuk, and Mr. Jephson, 
whose company had special eluirgo of the Advance, 
commenced to fit the sections together. In an hour 
the forty-four burdens, which tlie vessel formed, had 
been attadied together and fitted to their respective 
places and launched. As the boat weighed forty-four 
loads and had a capacity of fifty loads, and at least ten 
sick, we could then release nino^-cight people fi'om the 
fatigue of bearing loads Siud earrying Lieutenant Stairs, 
who was stiU very ilL Mr. deplmon and crew were 
despatehed aa’oss river and the goat .secured. 

As the Advance was in the river, it was necessary 
for the column to cling to the bank, not only for the 
protection of the boat, but to be able to utilize the 
stream for lessening labovu'. Want of regular food, 
lack of variety, and its poor mitiitive ijualitics, coupled 
with the urgency which drove us on, requiring long 
marches and their resulting fatigue, would soon diminish 
the strength of the stoutest. A. due regard for the 
people therefore must be sliown, and every means 
available for theii' assistance must bo employed. There- 
fore, 'the boat keeping pace with the column, we 
travelled up-stream unm 3 p.m. and camped. 

On the 5 th the boat and column moved up, as on 
the day previous, and made six-and-half miles. The 
river continued to be from 500 to 800 yards wide. The 
bank was a trifle more open thair in the interior, 
though frequently it was impossible to move before 
an impenetrable mass of jungle had been tunnelled to 
allow our passage under the vault of close network of 
branch and climber, cane, and reed above. At 2,30 we 
retiehcd the village of Bukanda. We had come aci'oss 
no track, but had simply burst out of the hush and a 
somewhat young forest with a clearing. In the middle 
of the clearing Ly the river side was the village. This 
fact made me think, and it suggested that if tracks were 
not discoverable by land, and as the people were not 
known to possess the power of aerial locomotion, that 
communication was mamtained by water. 
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We liad reason to rcjoiue at the dLscovcry of a village, 
for since the 2n(l the caravan subsisted on such tubers 
of manioc as each man took witli him on that date. 
Had another day pas.sed without meeting with a 
cleaving we should have sutt'ered from hunger. 

It was evouiiig before the l)oat appeared, the passage of 
rapids and an adventure with a flotilla of eleven canoes 
had detained her. The canoes luul liccn abandoned in 
consequence, and the cominander of the boat had secured 
them to an island. One' was reported to be a capacious 
hollow log, capable of canying nearly as much ns the 
boat. Since the river was the highway of the natives, 
we shuuhl he wise to employ the stream, by which we 
shonld save our men, and carry our sick as well ns a 
reserve of food For we liinl lieen narrowly brought to 
the verge of want on the last day, and we were utter 
sti'augcrs in a strange land, groping our way through 
darlcuess. The boat was sent back with an extra crew 
to secure the canoe and paddle her up to our camp. 

Of course Bukanda had been abandoned long before 
we reached it — the village of cone huts was at our 
disposal — the field of manioc also. This custom also 
was unlike anything I had seen in Africa before. 
Previously the natives may have retired with their 
women, but the males had remained with spear and target, 
representing ownership. Here the very fowls had taken 
to flight. It was clearly a region unsuitable for the 
study of ethnology. 

At noon of the 6th we defiled out of Bukanda 
refurnished with provisions, and Wo hours later were in 
camp in uninhabited space. AVe had devoted the 
morning to cleaning and repoirmg rifles — many of 
whose springs were broken. 

Some facta had already impressed themselves upon 
us. We observed that the mornings were muggy and 
misty — that we were chilly and iufeliued to be cheerless 
in couaequeueo ; that it required some moral courage to 
leave camp to brave the cold, damp, and fogginess 
without, to brave the mud md slush, to ford creeks up 
to the waist in water ; that the feelings were terribly 
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depressed in the dismal twilight Ironi the want oi 
brightness and sunshiue warmth ; and tlio depres- 
sion caused by the sombre clouds and dull grey 
river which rellccted the drear daylight. The actual 
temperature on those cold mornings was but seventy 
to seventy-two degrees — had we judged of it by om- 
cheerlessness it might have been tiventy degrees less. 

The refuse heaps of the bttle villages were large and 
piled on the edge of the bank. They were a compost of 
filth, sweepings of streets and huts, peehngs of manioc, 
and often of plantains with a high heap of oyster-sheila. 
Had I nob much else to wiite about, an iuteresting 
chapter on these composts, and the morals, manners, 
and usages of the aborigines might bo written. Just 
as Owen could prefigure an extinct mammoth of the 
dead ages from the view of a few bones, the liistory of 
a tribe cniild be developed by me out of tlioso refuse 
heaps, Eevelling in these fetid exliahitioiis were 
representatives of many insect tiihcs. Columns of ants 
wound in and out with more exact tbvmatiou than 
aborigines could compose themselves, Jlics buzz in 
myriads over the heaps, with the murmur of enjoyment, 
butterflies which ivo^d have delighted Jameson’s snul 
swarmed exulting in their gorgeous colours, and a 
perfect cloud of moths hovered above all. 

The villages of the Bakuti were reached on the 7 th, 
after seven hours’ alow marching and incessant cutting. 
I occupied a seat in the boat on this day and observed 
that tiie banks were from six to ten feet above the 
river on either side, that there were numerous traces of 
former occupation easily detected despite the luxuriance 
of the young forest that had grown up and usurped 
the space once occupied by villages and fields ; that either 
wars or epidemics had disturbed the inhabitauts twenty 
years ago, and that as yet only one crocodile had been 
seen on the Aruwimi, and only one hippo, which I took 
to he a sure sign that there was not much pasture 
in this region. 

As the rowers urged the boat gently up the stream, 
and I heard the bill-hooks and axes carving away 
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througli bush and brake tangle and forest without 
which scarcely a yard of progress could bo made, I 
regretted more than ever that I had not insisted on 
being allowed to carry oat my own plan of having 
fifteen whale-boats. What toil would have been saved, 
and what anxiety would have been spared me. 

On the Dth we gained, after another seven hours’ 
toiling and maj'ching, the villages of the Bakoka. 
Aheady the people began to look jaded and seedy. 
Skewers had poiietrated the feet of several, ulcers 
began to attract notice by their growing virulence, 
many people complained of curious afl'eetions in the 
limbs. Stairs was slowly rcenvering. 

We had passed so many abandoned clearings that our 
expedition might have been supported for weelcs by the 
manioc which no owner claimed. It was very clear that 
internecine strife had caused the migrations of the 
tribes. The Bakoka villages were all stockaded, and 
the entrance gates were exti-emely low. 

The next day we passed by four villages all closely 
stockaded, and on the 10th came to the rapids of 
Gwen^cre'. Here thei'e were seven large villages 
bordering the rapids tmd extending from below to above 
the broken water. All the population had fled probably 
to the opposite main, or to the islands in mid-river, and 
every portable article was carried away except the 
usual wreckage of coarse pottery, stools, and benches, 
and back rests. The stockailes were in good order and 
villages intact. In one large village there were 210 
conical huts, and two square sheds used for public 
assemblies and smithies. This occupied a commanding 
bluff sixty feet above the river, and a splendid view of 
a dark grey silver stream, flanked by dense ivnd lofty 
walls of thickest greenest vegetation, was obtained. 

Lieutenant Stairs was hist r'ecovering from his long 
attack of bilious fever ; my other companions enjoyed the 
best of health, though our diet consisted of vegetables, 
loaves of the manioc and herbs hrodaed and made into 
patties. But on this day we had a dislr of weaver- 
birds furnished by the Doctor, who witlr his shot-gun 
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July 10 - on -tiie village tvees. 

On the Util we marrhcd ahout a mile to give the canoe- 
men a chance to pole their vcescls through the rapids 
and the column a rest. The day following inarched six 
geographical miles, the river turning easterly, wliieh was 
our course. Several small rapids were passed without 
accident. As we were disappcai'ing from view of 
Gwengwere, the population was seen scurrying from 
the right bank and islands back to their homes, which 
they Lad temporarily vacated for our couvenience. It 
seemed to me to he an excellent arrangement. It saved 
trouble of speech, exerted possibly in useless ofiorts for 
peace and tedious chaffer. They had only one night’s 
inconvenience, and were there many caravans advancing 
as peaceably as we were, natural curiosity would in time 
induce them to come forwiu'd to bo act|uainted with the 
strangers. 

Our people found abundant to cat in the ndds, and 
around the villages. The ai'ea devoted to cultivation 
was extensive : plantains flourished around the stock- 
ades ; herbs for potage were found in little plots dose to 
the villages; also sufficient tobacco for smoking, and 
pumpkins for dessert, and a little Indian corn ; Imt, alas, 
we all suffered from want of meat. 

There were few aquatic bhxls to be seen. There were 
some few specimens of divers, fish eagles, and king- 
fishers. Somewhere, at a distance, a pair of ibis screamed ; 
flocks of parrots whistled and jabbered in vain struggles 
to rob the solitude of the vast trackless forest of its 
oppressive silence ; wliip-poor-wills, and snnbii'ds, and 
weavers aided them with their varied strains ; hut insects, 
and flies, and moths were innumerable. 

On the 12th we moved up as usual, starting at 6. 30 a.m. , 
the eai'avan preceding the boat and its consorts. Though 
proceeding only at the rate of a mile and a half per 
hour, we soon overhauled the struggling caravan, and 
passed the foremost of the pioneers. At 10 A.M. we met 
a native boy, called Baknla, of about fifteen years, floating 
down river on a piece of a canoe. He sprung aboard our 
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hoat witli alacrity, and used liis paddle properly. An 
hour later we rounded the lowest point of a lengthy 
curve, hristling with numerous large villages. The boy 
volunteer who had dropped to our aid Aom the unknown, 
called the lower village Bandaugi, the next Ndumba, and 
the long row of villages above, the houses of the Banalya 
tribe. Dut all were deserted. We halted at Bandangi 
fo]' lunch, and at 2 p.m. re.sumed our journey. 

An hour’s pull lu'oughb us to the upper village, where 
we camped. (Jur liver party on this day numbered forty 
men ; but, as we laiideil, we were lost in the largo and 
silent village. 1 had counted thiitcen villages — one of 
these numbered 180 huts. Assuming that in this curve 
there wei'e l.^OO huts, and allowing only fom' persons to 
each hut, we have a population of 5200. 

At 5.30 appeared the advance guard of the columu, 
and presently a furious tempest visited us, with such 
violent accompaniments of tiiundcr and lightning as 
might have been expected to he necessary to clear the 
atmosphere charged with the collected vapours of this 
humid region — through which the sun appeared daily as 
through a thick veil Therefore tlie explosive force of 
the electric fluid was terrific. AH about us, and at all 
points, it lighteiied and shattered with deafening explo- 
sions, and Minding forks of flame, the thick, sluggish, 
vaporous clouds. Nothing leas than excessive energy of 
concentrated electricity could have cleared the heavy 
atmosphere, and allowed the inhahitants of the land to 
sec the colour of the sky, and to feel the cheering in- 
fluence of the sun. For four hours we had to endm’e the 
ch'cadful hursts ; while a steady stream of rain relieved 
the sureluirged masses that had hung incumbent above 
us for chiys. Wliile tlie river party and advance guard 
wore housed in the upper vHlage, the rear guard and 
No. 4 Company occupied Baudangi, at the town end of 
the creneeni, and wo heard them shooting minute guns to 
warn us of their presence ; wliile we vainly, for econo- 
mical reasons, replied with the tooting of long ivory 
horns. 

Such a largo population natuiaHy owned exclusive 
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18B7. fields of manioc, pfimltitious of l)imiuitis, nud pkiitama, 
sugai'-cane, gardens of licrlis, aiul Indian corn, and aa tlie 
Bundangi. I’aiu liad saLurated the gronnd, a hall was ordered. 

By nine o’clock the rear guard was known lo liiwe 
anived by Nelson’s voice crying out for “chop and 
coffee” — onr chop consdsted of cassava cakes, a plantain 
or so roasted, and a mess of garden greens, witli tea or 
coffee. Flesh of goat or fowl was simply unprocurable, 
Neither bird nor beast of any kind was to be obtained. 
Hitherto only two crocodiles and but one liippo had 
been discovered, but no elephant, buffalo, or antelope or 
wild hog, though tracks were numerous. IIow could it 
be otherwise with the pioneers’ shouts, cries, noise of , 
cutting and emshing, and ponmling of trees, the murmur 
of a large caravan 1 With the continuous gossip, story- 
telling, wrangling, laughing or wailing tliat wore main- 
tained during the march, it was simply ira])OHsiblo. Iko- 
gress through the undergrowth was denied witliout a 
heavy knife, macholto, or hill-hnolc to sever cutaugliug 
creepers, and wliiLe an animal may liavo boon only a few 
feet off on tlie other side of a hush, vain was the attempt 
to obtain view of it through impervioas masses of vege- 
tation. 

In OUT boat I employed the halt for examining the 
islands near Bandangi. We discovered lengthy heaps of 
oyster-shells on one island, one of which was sixty feet 
long, ten feet wide, and four feet high ; we can imagine 
the feasts of the bivalves that the aborigines enjoyed 
during their picnics, and the length of time that had 
elapsed since the first bivalve had been eaten. On my 
return I noticed through a hank-slip in the centre of the 
curve a stratum of oyster-shell buried three feet under 
alluvium. 

Our native boy Bakola, informed us that inland north 
lived the Baburu, who were very different from the 
river tribes, that up river, a mouth’s journey, would be 
found dwarfs about two feet high, with long beards ; 
that he had once journeyed aa far as Panga where the 
river tumbled from a height as high as the tallest tree, 
that the Aruwimi was now called Lui by the people of 
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the left bank, but that to the Babum on the right bank 
it was known as the Luhali. Bakula was an exceptionally 
crafty lad, a pure cannibal, to whom a mess of human 
meat would have been delectable. He was a perfect 
mimic, and had by native cunning protected himself by 
conforming readily to what he divined would be pleasing 
to the strangers by whom he was surrounded. Had all 
the native tribes adopted tins boy’s policy our passage 
through these novel lands would have been as pleasant 
as could be desired. I have no doubt that they pos- 
sessod all the arts of craft which we adnured in Bakula, 
they had simply not the courage to do what an accident 
had enabled him to carry out. 

From Chief Bambi's town of the Bantdya we moved 
to Bungangeta villages by river and laud on the 15th. It 
was a stern and sombre morning, gloomy with lowering 
and heavy clouds. It strack me on this dull dreary 
morning, while regarding the silent flowing waters of the 
dark river and the long unbroken forest frontage, that 
nature in this region seems to be waiting the long ex- 
pected trumijet-eall of civilization — that appointed time 
when she shall awake to her duties, as in other portions 
of the earth. I compared this waiting attitude to the 
stfllness preceding the darvn, before the insect and animal 
life is astir to fret the ah with its murmur, before the 
day has awakened the million minute passions of the 
mds ; at that hour when even Time seems to be drowsy 
and nodduig, our inmost thoughts appear to be loud, 
and the heart throbs to lie damorous. But when the 
young day peeps forth wlute and gray in the East the 
eyelids of the world lift up. There is a movement and a 
hum of invisible lilc, and all the earth seems wakened 
from its brooding. But Avithal, the forest world remains 
restful, and Nature bides her day, and the river shows no 
life; unlike Rip Van Winkle, Nature, despite her im- 
measurably long ages of sleep, indicates no agedness, so 
old, incredibly old, she is still a virgin locked in innocent 
repose. 

What expansive wa.stes of rich productive land lie in 
this region unheeded by man ! Populous though the 
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I.s; rivor l)niiks nvu, they are but falightly (.liatebcd by 
i' l.ibmu'— ii Irilliiin oruhlring of parts of Lhe foreshore, a 
'‘'"'t’,"" limiteil iierciige for mauioc, witliin a crater-like area iu 
the lioMiiii of lhe dark woods, and a narrow Imp of small 
coles, wliei'ciii the wiuiges huddle within their narrow 
ciiviiml'ei'ciiee. 

Otw of iny ainiisoincuts in the boat was to sketch the 
iiiikuowu cotirse of the river — for as the aborigines 
dis.i|it)etii'eil like rata into their holes on one’s approach 
I couhl oiiin no iid'ormation respecting it. IIow far was 
it [leriiiiisihlo for mo to deviate &om my course ? By 
the river I could assist the ailing and reheve the strong, 
d’lie goods could ho transported and the feeble conveyed, 
lleserves of manioe and plantain could also bo carried, 
lint wonhl a somewhat long curve, winding as high as 
Some forty or fifty geographical miles north of our 
course, he compensate{l by these advantages of relief oi 
the porter.'', and the abundance of provisions that ai'e 
assuredly found on the banks? When I noted the 
number of the sick, and saw the jaded condition of the 
people, 1 felt that if the river ascended as fai’ as 2° N., 
it was itifinitely prefemhlc to plunging into the centre 
of the forest. 

The teiiipciuture of the ah' during the clouded morn- 
ing was 7'f, surface of the river 77°. What a relief it 
was to breathe the air of the river after a night spent in 
inhaling the close impure air in the forest by night ! 

Du the Kith wc po,->ae.saed one boat and five canoes, 
carrying seventy-four men and 120 loads, so that with 
the weight of the boat sections, half of our men were 
relieved of loads, and carried nothing every alternative 
day. \\V pas.scd by the month of a considerable affluent 
troiu the .soutli-<‘ast, and camped a mile above it. Tlie 
temperature rose to 1)4° in the afternoon, and as a 
('onse(piencc rain fell iu loirents, preceded by the usual 
tlumder roars and lightning flashes. Until 1 p.u. of 
the 17th the rain loll unecnsingly. It would have been 
interesting to have ascertained the number of inelies 
tluit fell during these nineteeu hours’ rain-pour. Few 
of the people enjoyed auy rest; there was a general 
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wringing of blankets and clothus after it ceased, but it 1887. 
was some hours before they recovered their usual aiii- '’"h 
mation. The aborigines must have been idso deprc,s,secl, 
owing to our vicinity, though if they had kncjwu wliat 
wealth we possessed, they might have freely parted with 
their goats and fowls for our wares. 

The column camped at .“1 p.h. opposite the settlement 
of Lower Mariri. Besides then- immense wooden drums, 
which sounded the alarm to a teii-milc distance, the 
natives vociferated with unusual powers of hiiig, so 
that their eiios could be heart! a mile off. The absence 
of tdl other noises lends peculiar power to thch voices. 

The Somalis, who are such excellent and efficient 
servants in lands like the Mksai, or dry regions like 
the Soudan, are perfectly useless in humid regions. 

Five of them dechued to .stay at Yamhuya, ami insisted 
on accompanying me. Since we had taken to tlie river 
T had employed them as boatmen, or rather did employ 
them when they wore able to handle a paddle or a pole, 
hut their physical powers soon collapsed, and they 
became mere passengers. On shore, without having 
undergone any exertion, they were so prostrated after a 
two hours’ river voyage, that they were unable to rig 
shelter against rain and chimp, and as they were thievish 
the Zanzibaris refused to permit them to approach thch 
huts. Tire result was that we had the trouble each day 
to see that a share of food even was doled out to them, 
as they would have voluntarily staiwcd rather than cut 
down the plantains above their heads. 

From ojjposito Lower Miuiri we journeyed to a spot 
teu miles below the Upper Mariri on the IStli. The 
Cannes had only occupied 4 h. 15 in., but the laud 
coluiun did not appear at all. 

On the 19Lh I employed the lioat and canoe crews to 
cut a road to above a section of the rapids of Upper 
Mariri. This was accomplished in 2^ hours, we 
returned to camp in 45 minutes. Our pace going up 
was similar to that of the caravan, cousetpontly an 
ordinary day's travel through the forest would he six 
miles. On retuniing to camp formed the column, and 
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mi. raan'heil it to tlic end of our paths ; the boat and 

July el), wore punted up the rapids without accident, and 

ill I he afternoon the people foraged for food at a village 

* a mile and a half above camp with happy results. On 
tin; 'iOtli tlio advance column marched up and occupied 
till! village. 

Ahout two hours after arrival some of the natives of 
Mariii came in a canoe and hailed ns. We replied 
through Bakiila, the native boy, and in a short time 
were alilc to purcluuse a couple of fowls, and during the 
afternnou were alilo to purchase three more. This was 
the first harter wo hud been able to effect on the Aru- 
wimi. ilariri is a large settlement abounding in plan- 
tains, while at our vdlkge there were none. Two men, 
Charlie No. 1 and Musa bin Tuma disappeared on this 
day. Within twenty- thi-ee days we had not lost a man. 

No casualty had as yet happened, and good fortune, 
which had hitherto clung to us, from this date began to 
de-iert us. We were under the impression that those 
men had been captured by natives, and their heedless 
conduct wa,-! the text of a sermon preached to the men 
nc-xt mornhig wlien they were mustered for the march. 
It was not until thirteen mouths later that we knew 
tluLt they had deserted, that they had succeeded in 
rcacliing Yaraliiiya, and had invented the moat mar- 
vellous talcs of wars and disasters, which, wheu repeated 
hy the officers at Yamhuya in their letter to the Com- 
mittee, cve-ated so much anxiety. Had I believed it 
had lu't'u possible that two messengers could have 
performisl that nuiroh, we certainly had availed our- 
selves of the fact to have communicated authentic news 
and uluirt of the route to Major Barttelot, who in 
iinother mouth would be leaviug bis comp as we be- 
lieved, Fiiuii tlie village opposite Upper Mariri we 
proceeded to B. Mupe, a largo settlement consisting of 
several villages, embowered in plantations. The chiefe 
of Mupe are Mhudu, Alimba, and Mangrudi. 

Uu the 22nd Burgeon Parke was the officer of the 
day, and was unfortunate enough to miss the river, and 
strike through the forest in a wrong direction. He 
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finally struck a track on wliidi the sconts found a isbt. 
woman and a large-eyed, hrown-colonrcd child. The 
woman showed the route to the river, and was after- ' 

wards released. Through her influence the natives of 
N. Mupc on the right hank were induced to trade with 
us, by which we were enabled to procure a dozen fowls 
and two eggs. 

The bed of tlie river in this locality is an undisturbed 
ror-k of fine-gi'ainod and Inu-d, hrick-colourod sandstone. 

This is the reason that the little rapids, though frequent 
enough, present but little obstacles to navigation. The 
banlcs at several places rose to about forty feet above 
the river, and the rock is seen in horizontal strata in 
bluffy form, in many instances like crumbling ruins of 
oat stone. 

The sign of peace with these riverine natives appears 
to lie the pouring of water on their heads with their 
hands. As new-comers approached our camp they cried 
out, " Wo suffer from famine, we have no food, but up 
river you will find plenty. Oh, ‘ mouomopote ’ ! (son of 
the sea),” “ But we suffer from want of food, and have 
not the sti'ength to proceed unless you give us some," 
we replied. Whereupon they threw us fat ears of 
Indian com, plantains, and sugai'-cane. This was 
preliminary to a trade, in doing which these apparently 
unsophisticated natives were ns sharp and as exorbitant 
as any of the Wyyanzi on the Congo. The natives of 
Mupe are called Babe. 

IVifles, such as empty sardine boxes, jam and milk 
cans, and cartridge cases, were easily bartcrable for 
sugar-cane, Indian corn, and tobacco. A cotton lumd- 
kerchief would buy a fowl, goats were brought to our 
view, but not parted with. They are said to he the 
monopoly of I'liiefs. Tlie natives showed no fixed 
desire for any speciality but cloth — gaudy red handker- 
chiefs. Wo saw some counics among them, and in the 
bottom of a canoe we fomid a piece of an infantry 
officer’s sword nine inches long. We should have been 
delighted to have hoard the history of that sword, and 
the list of its owners since it left Bfrmingham. But we 
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could not Tn.'iin h n'i i any lengtJiy eonverf.ation with them, 
ciiir iyuoranco of the hiugiiage, and tlieh excitahihty 
ju'cveiitod lie from doing more than ohserving and 
iutuivliaiigiug words iclating to peace and food with 
them. We can accept the hit 
of sword blade ns evidence that 
their neighbours in the interior 
have had some contact mth the 
Soudanese. 

Neither in manners, customs 
or dress was there any very 
great difference between these 
natives and those belonging to 
the upper parts of the Upper 
Congo. Then head-dresses were 
of basket work decorated with 
red parrot fcathens, monlcey 
skin caps of gi’ey or dark fur, 
with tire tails drooping behind. 
Tlie neck, arm and ankle orna- 
ments were of polished iron, 
ruiely of coppei', never of brass. 

They make beautiful paddles, 
finely carved like a long pointed 
leaf. “ Senneneh ” was tlie 
peaceful hail as in Manyuema, Uregga and Usongora, 
above Stanley Fulls. Tlie complexion of these natives 
is more oehreous than black. When a body of them is 
seen on the opposite bank, there is little difference of 
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colour between theh bodies and the redchsh clayey soil 
of the landing-place. Much of this is due to the 
Ciiniwood powder, and with this mixed 'with oil they 
perform their toilet. But protection from sunshine 
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considerably eonti'ibutea to this light colour. The isst. 
native boy, Bakula, for instance, was deprived of thi.s 
universal cosmetic made of Camwood, and ho was much 
lighter than the average of our Zanzibaris. 

On the 24th, Mr. Jephson led the van of the column, 
and under his guidance we made the astonishing march of 
seven and a half geographical milKi — the column having 
boon compelled to wade through seventeen streams and 
creeks. During these days Jephson cxliibited a marvellous 
vigour. He was in many tilings an exact duplicate of 
myself in my younger day.s, before years and hundreds 
of fevers had cooled my burning blood. He is exactly 
of my own height, build and weight and temperament. 

Ho is sanguine, confident, and loves hard work. Ho is 
simply indefatigable, and whether it is slushy mii’e or 
a muddy crock, in he enteis, ivithout hesitation, up to 
his knees, waist, neck or overhead it is all the same. 

A sybarite, dainty and fastidious in civilization, a traveller 
and labourer in Afi’ica, he rcquii'e.s to be restrained and 
counselled for his own sake. Now these young men. 

Stairs, Nelson and Parke, are very much in the same 
way. Stab'S i.s the military officer, alert, intelligent, 
who understands a hint, a em't intimation, grasps an 
idea firmly ami realises it to perfection. Nelson is a 
centurion as of old Eoman times, ho can execute because 
it is the wfil of his chief ; he does not stay to ask the 
reason why ; he only understands it to be a necessity, 
and his great vigour, sti'cngth, resolution, plain, good 
sense is at my disposal, t<> act, suffer or die ; and Parke, 
noble, gentle soul, so tender and devoted, so patient, so 
sweet in mood and bravo in temper, always enduring 
and effusing comfort as ho moves through our atmos- 
phere of sufi'ering and pain. No four men ever entered 
Africa with such qualities as these. No leader ever had 
cause to bless his stare as I. 

(Jn this day Jephson had two adventures. In his 
usual free, impulsive mauner, and with swinging gait 
he was directing the pioneers — crushing through the 
jungle, indifferent to his costume, when he suddenly 
sank out of sight into an elepliant pit ! IVe might 
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iw. liavo imagined a playful and sportive young elephant 
July 24 (.rashing through the bushes, rending and tearing young 
siplings, and suddenly disappearing from the view of 
his more staid mamma. Jephson had intelligence, how- 
ever, and aid was at hand, and he was pulled out none 
the worse. It was a mere amusing incident to be 
ilotailcd in camp and to provoke a laugh. 

lie rushed ahead of the pioneers to trace the course 
to lie followed, and presently encountered a tall native, 
with a spear in his hand, face to face. Both were so 
astonished as to bo paralysed, but Jephson’a impulse 
wiLs that of a Berseker. He flung himself, unarmed, 
upon the native, who, eluding his grasp, ran from him, 
as he would from a Hon, headlong down a steep hank 
into a creek, Jephson. following. But the clayey soil 
was damp aucl shppery, his foot slipped, and the gallant 
Captam of the Admnce measured his length face 
downward.^ with Ida feet up the slope, and such was 
his impetus that he sHd down to the edge of the creek. 
When he recovered himself it was to behold the denizen 
of tlie woods, hurrying up the opposite bank and casting 
wild eyes at this suddeu pale-faced apparition who had 
so disturbed him as he brooded over the prospect of 
fliulitig game in his tmps that day. 

(fur camp ou this day was a favourite haunt of 
elephants from time immemorial. It was near a point 
round which the river raced with strong swirling 
ciivvents, A long view of a broad silent river is seen 
upward, and one of a river disparted by a series of 
islaiuU liolow, 

Ou the ‘Jath Ouptaiu Nelson led the column, Jephson 
wiLs I'ciiuested In iuesist me with tire long narrow canoes 
laden with Viduable goods, aud to direct some of the 
unskilful “ lubbers ' who formed our crews. The boat 
led the way anchored almve the dangerous and swirly 
point, and east the maniUa rope to the canoe crew, who, 
hauling by tliis curd drew the canoes to quiet water. 
Then rowing hard against the strong currents, at 11 a.m. 
we caught the head of the caravan gathered on the bank 
of a wide and darksluggfab creek, the Eendi, which lazily 
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flowed out of dark depths of woods. By one o’clock the 1887. 
ferriage was completed, and the column resumed its ■’“hso. 
march, while we, on the river, betook ourselves to 
further 8truggle.s with the dangerous waves and reefs of 
what is now called Wasp Rapids, from the following 
incident. 

These rapids extended for a .stretch of two miles. 

Above them were the viUagas which became the scene 
of a tragic strife, as will be learned later in a sub.sequent 
ebapter, and these settlements were the dear ol)jects of 
our aims in order to obtain slieltcr and fund. 

Our firat efforts against the isipids were succes.sful. 

The current was swift and dangerous, breaking out into 
great wavas now and then. For the first half-hour we 
were suece.ssful. Then Ijegan a .struggle, rowing on one 
side hard and the steboard .side carew grasping at over- 
hanging bushes, two men poling, two men on the decked 
bow, with boat-hooks outstretched with then fangs ready 
to snatch at saplings for firm hold. I steered. We 
advanced slowly but steadily, a narrow rushing branch 
between rocky islets, and the bank was before us which 
raced over a reef, showing itself in yard srpiaxe dots of 
rock a]) 0 ve the waves. We elected to ascend this as in 
view of a capsize there was less fear of drowning. 

With noldc spirits braced for an exciting encounter, we 
entered it. Eager hands were held out to catch at the 
branches, but at the first clutch there issued at this 
critical moment an army of fierce spiteful wasps and 
settled on our faces, hands, and boflies, every vulnerable 
spot, and stung us with the venom of fiends. Waddeiicd 
and infuriated ny the burning ating.s, battling with this 
vicious enemy, beset by reefs, and rocks, and dangerous 
waves, and whh'ling vortexes, we tore on with tooth and 
nail, and in a few minutes were a hundred yards above the 
awful spot. Then, clinging to the trees, we halted to 
breathe and sympathise with each other, and exchange 
views and opinions on the various stings of insects, bees, 
hornets, and wasps. 

One asked my servant with a grim smile, " Did you 
say the other clay^that you believed there was much 
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liMiioy ill tliche lirown paper nests of tlio wasps? 
Well, what do you tliink of the honey now? Don’t 
you tliiiik it is rather a hite sort?” This raised 
ii gciu'iiil liui<^li. We recovered our good temper, 
(Hill r(‘hiimed our work, and in an hour reached the 
village u Iiii'li the hmd party had occupied. The canoes, 
crews, ulio followed u.s, seeing the battle with the 
vvibps, lied uerosrt river, and ascended hy the right 
liiiiik. But the Somalis and Soudanese, more trustful 
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m Allah, hvavely followed our track, and were dread- 
hilly .stung ; .still,^ they were consoled hy being able to 
epilt oy<‘r the ZaiiJiihnris, the leader of which was 
( ledi, of the ■' Dark Continent.” 

till, 1 remarked to Uledi, “it is not a brave thing 
you have done this day— to fly away fi’om wasps.” 

^ Oh, hir, he replied, “naked mauliood is nowhere 
lu .siieli a scrape a.s that. A\ asps ate more dangerous 
than the most savage men.” 
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The native settlement on the left hank is called i8S7. 
Bandeya ; the one facing opposite consists of the villages 
of the Bwamburi. North of the Bwamhnri, a day’s 
march, begins the tribes of the Ababua and the Mabode, 
who have a different kind of architecture from the 
steeply conical huts prevailing among the idverine 
tribes. The Mabode are said to possess square houses 
with gable roofs, the walls are neatly plastered, and 
along the fronts are clay verandalis. 

On tho 2Cth we halted to re.st ivnd recuperate. Those 
of us who were attacked by the wasps suffered from a 
fever ; tho coxswain of the boat was in great distress. 

The following day the chief of the Bwamburi came over 
to pay us a visit, and brought us as a gift a mouth old 
chick, which was declined on the groimd that we should 
feel we were robbing him were we to accept such a gift 
from a professedly poor man. His ornaments consisted 
of two small ivory tusks planed flat and polished, which 
hung suspended from a string made of grass eucirchng 
his nock. His head-dress was a long-hahed monkey 
skin. We exchanged professions of amity and brother- 
hood, and commenced tho march, and camped opposite 
Mukupi, a settlement possessing eight villages, on the 
28th. 

Two sturdy prisoners imparted to us strange infoima- 
tion of a large hike called “No-uma,” as being situate 
somewbere in the neighbourhood of a place called 
Panga. It was said to be many days’ journey in 
extent. In the centre was a huge island, so infested 
with serpents that natives dreaded to go near it ; that 
from it flowed the Nepoko into the NoweUc, tho name 
now given to the Aruwirai. After several days’ march 
■we discovered that tho lake story w'as a myth, and that 
the Nepoko did not flow from tho left liank of the 
Aruwimi. 

Our camp on tho 2Dth was opposite My-yui, a series 
of villages embowered amongst banana groves on the 
2 'iglit hunk. It was not long before we struck an 
acipiaintiince with this tribe. Wc quickly recognized 
a disposition on the part; of the ahorigiues to be 
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1887 . sociable. A good report of our doings had preceded 
July 20 . „fj_ rjYade commenced very pleasantly. Our people 
]jad cowries, beads, and brass rods, besides strange 
trifles to exchange for food. When the land column 
arrived, prices advanced somewhat, owing to the greater 
demand. It was reported that there were no settle- 
mentH between our camp opposite My-yui and Panga ; 
that wo should be nine days perfoiming the journey 
through the forest 

The next morning the bartering was resumed, because 
we wished to prepare provisions for several days ; new 
ration currency had idready been distributed to each 
man. But we were astonished to find that only three 
ears of Indian corn were given on this day for a brass 
rod twenty-eight inches in lengtli, of the thickness of 
telegraph wire. At Bangala such a hrass rod would 
have purchased five day^ provisions per man in my 
days, and here was a settlement in the wilds where we 
could only obtain three ears of com ! For one fowl four 
hra.ss rods were demanded. Cowries were not accepted ; 
beads they declined, The men were ravenously hungry ; 
there were nine days’ wilderness ahead. Wasp rapids 
was the nearest place below. We expostulated, out 
they were fimi. The men then began to sell their 
cartridge-pouches for two plantains each. They were 
detected soUing their ammunition at the rate of one 
cartridge for an oar of com; a tin canteen purchased 
two. Bill-hooks and axes went next, and ruin stared us 
in the face. The natives were driven away ; one of 
Miigcvyes (tlic chiefs) principal slaves was lifted out 
of his canoe liy a gigantic Zanzibari, and word was sent 
to the natives that if there were no fair sales of food 
made as on the first day, that the prisoner would be 
taken away, and that we should cross over and help 
ourselves. 

Having waited all the afternoon for the reappeai-ance 
of food, we embarked at dawm on the 31st with two fiill 
mnpames, entered My-yui, and despatched the foragers. 
By 3 p.M. there was food enough in the camp for ten 
days. 
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Tn the afternoon of the 1st of August, the advance i887. 
column was encamped opposite Mambanga. The river 
party met with an accident. Cai'eless Soudanese were 
capsized, and one of the Zanzibari steersmen disobeying 
orders shovctl his canoe under the branchy trees which 
spread out from the bank to the distance of fifty feet ; 
and by the swift current was driven against a submerged 
branch, and capsized, causing a loss of valuable property 
— some of them being fine beads, worth four shilliugs a 
necklace. Six rifles were also lost. 

The first death in the advance column occurred on tlie 
2nd August, the 36th day of departure from Yambuya, 
which was a most extraordinary immunity considering 
tlie hardship and privations to which we were all 
subjected. Could we have discovered a settlement 
of bananas on the other bank, we should certainly have 
halted to recuperate for many days. A halt at this 
period of four or five days at a thriving settlement, 
would have been of vast benefit to all of us, but such a 
settlement had not been found, and it was necessary for 
us to march and press on until we could discover one. 

We travelled a large village that had been abandoned 
for probably six months before we reached, and as it 
was the hour of camping, we preyed to make ourselves 
comfortable for the evening. But as the tents were 
being pitched, my attention was called to the cries 
made by excited groups, and hastening to the scene, 
heard that there was a dead body almost covered with 
mildew in a hut. Presently the discovery of another 
was announced and then another. This sufficed tO' 
cause us to hastily pack up again and depart from the 
dead men’s village, lest we might contract the strange 
disease that had caused the abandonment of the village. 

One of our poor donkeys, unable to find fitting 
sustenance in the region of trees and jungle, lay down 
and died. Another appeared wejik and pining for grass, 
which the endless forest did not produce. 

Opposite our camp on this day was the mouth of the 
Ngula Eiver, an affluent on the north side. Within the 
river it appeared to be of a width of fifty yards. 

M 2 
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1W7 On the 3 i(l two hilk become vi&ible, one booiiiig 
' ESB., the othei SE by E ^ E, a& we moved up the 
aver Wo camped at the pomt of a cuive in the centre 
of whiih weio two idandb. Paymg a visit to one of 
them we found two goats, at which we were so rejoiced, 
that long bcfoio cveumg one was slaughtered for the 
otlii ers, <md aiiothci to make hioth for the sick. A 
flock of a limidred would have saved many a life that 
was liipidly fading away. 
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portage. Tlie/ are tlie first serious obstacles to navi- 
gation we liacl encountered. Tliey descend by four 
separate branches, the largest of which is 200 yards 
wide. They run by islets of gneissic rock, and afford 
cover to the natives of Panga, who when undisturbed, 
live upon a large island called Nepunga, one mile long 
and 300 yards wide, situated 600 yards below the Palls. 
This island contains three villages, numbering some 
250 huts of the conical type. There are several 
settlements inland on both banka, The staple food 
consists of plantains, though there are also fields of 
manioc. 



FUf&A FALLS. 


An unfortunate Zanzibari, as though he had vowed 
to himself to contribute largely to our ruin, capsized his 
canoe as he approached Nepanga, by which we lost two 
boxes of Maxim ammunition, five boxes of cowries, three 
of white heads, one of fancy beads, one box fine copper 
wire, cartridge pouches and seven rifles. 

All things are savage in this i-egiou. No sooner had 
a solitary hippo sighted us than he gave chase, and 
nearly caught us. Ho was punished severely, and 
probably received his dcatli wound. The fowls of 
Nepanga declined to be caught on the island of 
Nepanga, but evaded the foragoi’s by flight into the 
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1 S 87 . jungle ; the goats were restless, and combative, and very 
^1(1, Altogether we captured twelve, which gave us 
some hopes of being able to save some of our sick 
people. A few fish were obtained in the weirs and 
basket-nets. 

The results of 3 days’ foraging on islands, right and 
left bunks were 250 lbs. of Indian com, 18 goats, and 
as many fowls, besides a few branches of plantains, 
among 383 people. A number of villages and settle- 
ments were searched, but the natives do not appear to 
po.s,sess a sufficiency of food. They were said to be at 
war with a tribe called the Engweddd, and instead of 
cultivating live on banana stalks, mushrooms, roots, 
herbs, fish, and snails and caterpillars, varying this 
extraordinary diet by feeding on slain humanity. In 
such a region there were no inducements to stay, and 
we accorchngly commenced the business of portage. 
Stairs’ Company was detailed for clearing the canoe 
track, and to strew it with branches placed athwart the 
road. No. 3 and 4 Companies hauled the canoes, and 
No. 1 Company carried the whale-boat bodily overland 
to the sound of wild music and song, and by the end of 
the 6th, after a busy day, we were encamped above the 
great Falls of Panga. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FEOM PANGA FALLS TO UGAEEOWa’S. 

Another accident at the Rapids— The yillage of Utiii— Avisibba settle- 
ment— Inquiry into a murder ease at Arieibba— Surprised by the 
natiTCB-^Lieutonant Stair's wounded — We hunt up the enemy— 

The poisoned arraws— Indiffaronee of the Zanzibaris— Jeuhson’s 
caravan missing— Our wounded- Perpetual rain— Deaths of Khalfiin, 

Saadi, and others— Arrival of eavovnn— The Ifabengn Rapids— 
Mustering the people— The Nspoko river— Remarks by Binzor-Ilur 
food- supply— Reckless use of ammunition— Halfway to the Albert 
lake— We fall in with some of Hgatrowwa’s men— AbscondorB— We 
camp at Hippo Broods and AvokuM Eapids— The destroyed settle- 
ment of Nnvabi— Elephants at Mombon'i— More desertions— The 
Arab leader, XJ^tiawwa— Ho gives us information— Visit to the Arab 
setUemont— First specimen of the tribe of dwar&— Arrangements 
with Hgarrowwa, 

In full view of this last camp there was an island issr. 
in mid-river distant about two miles, that resembled 
A water battery, and a village lying low, apparently Sf 
level with the fkce of the river. On exploring it on 
the 7th — ^by no means an easy task, so sti-ong was 
the current sweeping down the smooth dangerous 
slope of river towards Pangai — it appeared to have 
been originally a flat rocky mass of rock a few inches 
above high river, with inequalities on its surface which 
had been filled in with earth carried from the left bank. 

It measm'ed 200 feet in length by about ninety feet in 
width, to which a piscatorM section of a tribe had 
retreated and built GO cone huts, and boarded it round 
about with planks cut out of a light wood out of the 
forest and wrecked canoes. At mis period the river 
was but six inches below the lowest surface of the island. 

Another serious accident occurred on this day during 
the journey from above Panga Falls to Nejambi Rapids. 
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1-187 A witlchh, untliiuldng canoe coxswain took liis canoe 
■'"8 uiuonc the brandies in broken water, got entangled, and 
W'' cansized. Nine out of eleven lifles were recovered ; 

' ” two cases of gunpowder were lost. The Zanzibaris 
were so heedless and lubberly among rapids that I felt 
myself growing rapidly aged with intense anxiety while 
observing them. IIow headstrong human nature is 
prone to he, I had ample proofs daily. My losses, 
trouhles, and anxieties rose solely from the reckless 
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indifference to instructions manifested by my followers. 
On laml they wandered into the forest, and simply dis- 
appeared, or were stabbed or pierced with arrows. So 
far we liad lost eight men and seventeen rifles. 

On the 8 th the caraviui liad hauled the canoes past 
Nejamlii Rapid.-), and was camped a few miles bmow 
Utiri. The next day we reached the vill^es, where 
we found the amhitecture had changed, ifiie houses 
were now all gahle-roofod and low, and each one 
surrounded hy sti'ong, tall, spbt log palisades, six feet 
long, nine mehe.s l)y four inches wide and thick, of the 
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rubiacse wood. Consti'ueted in two lines, a street lea?. 
about twenty feet ran between tbem. As I observed *• 
them I was impressed with the fact that they were 
extremely defensible even against rifles. A dozen 
resolute men in each court of one of these villages 
armed with poisoned arrows might have caused con- 
siderable loss and annoyance to an enemy. 

On the 10th we halted, and foragers were despatched 
in three different du'eetions with poor results, only two 
days’ rations being procui-able. One man, named Khalfaii, 
had been wounded in the wind-pipe by a wooden arrow. 

The manner he received the wound indicates the perfect 
indifference witli which they receive instructions. While 
Khalfan examined the plantains above, a native stood 
not twenty feet away and shot him in the throat with a 
poisoned aiTow. The arrow wound was a mere needle- 
point puncture, and Dr. Parke attended to him with 
care, but it had a fatal consequence a few days later’. 

The nth was consumed Iry tire river pai’ty in 
struggling against a wild stretch, five miles long, of 
I’apius, caused by numerous reefe and rocky islets, while 
the land column wound along the river bank on a 
passable track which led them to Engwedd^ where we 
rejoined them on the 12th. Our day’s rate having 
been broken by the I’apids, foragers were again despatched 
to collect food, and succeeded in proem’ing three days’ 
rations of plantains.' On the 13th we marched to 
Avisibba, or Aveysheba, a settlement of five large 
villages, two of which were situate on the upper side of 
Ruku Creek. 

.The liver column was tlie first to occupy the villages 
above the fiuku. A fine open street ran between two 
rows of low huts, each hut smTOunded by its tall 
pahsades. There was a pi’omising ahundance in the 
plantain groves about. The untouched forest beyond 
looked tall, thick, and old. From the mouth of 
the creek to the extremity of the villages there was a 
hundred yards’ thickness of primeval forest, through 
which a native path ran. Between the village and the 
Aruwimi was a belt of timber fifty yards ivide. While 
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tlie ferriage was progressing across the creek, the boat- 
crew was searching eagerly and carefully among the 
scores of courts for hidden savages, and with rifles pro- 
jecting before them Avere burrowing into the plantam 
groves, and outside the villages. 

When tlie colnmii was across I had a murder case to 
iinjuire into, For on tlie 1 2th, at Engwedde, one of our 
Zmiziburis liad hcon killed with a rifle bullet outside of 
caniji, and it was supposed that some vengeful ruffian 
ill the column had shot him. Meantime, I had 
suggested to two head men to take forty scouts 
and re-cross the creek, to explore if there were any 
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opportunities for flirnging on the next day to the south- 
west of the_ creek. My little court had just sat down 
lor the mipury, wid a witness was relating Ms evidence, 
when the rides were hoard firing with unusual energy. 
Lieiiteiumt Btaira mustered some fifty men, and pro- 
I'ceded on the double-quick to the river. Under ffie 
irapre.ssiou that ninety hr-eech-loaders Avere quite sufficient 
Ave resumed the investigation, but as volley after volley 
rang out, with continued cracking of scouts’ rifles, the 
Uortor, hclson, and myself hastened to the scene 
with a few more men. The fii^st person I saw was 
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Lieutenant Stairs, with his shirt torn open, and blood 
streaming from an arrow-wound in the left breast, 
about the region of the heart, and I heard a patter- 
ing on the leaves around me, and caught a glimpse 
of arrows flying past. After consigniug our poor friend 
to Parke’s care I sought for information. There were 
numbers of men crouching about, and firing in the 
most senseless fasliiou at some suspicioirs bushes across 
the creek. There wore certainly obstinate savages 
hidden behind them, but I failed to geta ghmpse of one. 
The creek I soon found lay between aa I was told that 
as the boat was crossing the creek a body of natives had 
suddenly issued on the other side and shot their arrows 
into them; that surprised by the discharge they had 
crouched in the bottom of the boat to escape the aiTowa, 
and had paddled the boat back to the landing-place 
with their hands. They had then picked up their rifles 
and blazed away at them. Simultaneously Lieutenant 
Stairs had rashed in among them and fired at the 
enemy, who were of a holder kind than any they had 
yet met. In a short time he had received an arrow in 
the breast, which he had tom off while retreating, and 
five other men had been punctured Almost as soon as 
I had finished receiving these par'ticulars, 1 saw for the 
first time a dark shadow creep along the ground between 
two hushes, and fir’ed into the centr’e of it, and a 
curiously weird wad responded to it. Two minutes 
later the arrows had ceased their patter among the 
leaves. Having posted a strong guard of the best shots 
along the bank to observe any movement on the opposite 
hank of the creek, the rest of the people were withdrawn. 

In the evening some scouts. that had searched in the 
woods inland returned with a flock of seven goats. They 
had discovered the crossing-place, and had suddenly 
opened fire on a small column going either to the assist- 
ance of the enemy or coming from their direction. 

On the 14th, at dawn, pushed over the creek two 
companies to hunt up the enemy that had done us such 
damage ; a company was also sent, under Captain Nelson, 
to the forest inland. In a few minutes we heard a volley. 
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wf )7 mill II Hcconil) and tlicn incessant rifle fire, showing 
‘ tlmt the enemy were of a resolute character. There were 
Avbibia. I Qojjj^jany, hut it was scarcely 

posailile to do much damage in a tliieh hush against a crafty 
enemy, who knew that they possessed most dangerous 
weii}OTns, and wlm were ignorant of the deadly force of 
the jicllets that searched the hushes. About 300 rounds 
had lieen fired, and silence followed. Four’ only of those 
had hceu fatal, and our party received four wounds from 
arrows smeared over fi’eshly with a copal-colonred sub- 
stunce. One dead body was brought to me for examui- 
ation. The head had a crop 
of long hair handed by a 
kind of coronet of iron ; the 
neck had a string of iron 
<bops, with a few monkey 
teeth among them. The 
teeth were filed into points. 
The tlistinguislimg mark of 
the body appears to form 
double rows of tiny cicatrices 
across the chest and abdomen. 
The body was uncircumcised. 
Another dead body brought 
to the landing-place had a 
necklace of human teeth, and 
A iir .VH..IJJ 1 I.I ? coronet of s hinin g plated 

w.uicKiBa. iron, and the forehead and 



, , , , several wnsuets of the same 

mehil, polislieil; on the left arm was the thick pad of 
.silt cotton coveml ivith goat skin, to protect the arm 
from the bow string. 

After the natives had been obaseci away on all sides 
from the vicimty, the people commenced to forage, and 
siweakl in iiriugu.g to Avisihba during tile day 
wthms ^ to give eighty per man--four days’ 


^ r one-fifth of an inch in 

f T] “ i’olowthe heart, and 
the poiuted head of the arrow had penetrated an inch 
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aufl a half deep. The othei men were wounded in the 
■unit.tsi, arms, and one in tire fle.shy part of the hack. At 
this peiiod we did not know what this sti'ange copal- 
coloured substance waa with which the points had been 
smeared, nor did we know what were its peculiar effects 
when dry or wet ; all that the Doctor could do at this 
time was to inject water in the wounds and cleanse them. 
The “ old hands ” of the Zanzibaris affirmed it was poison 
extracted fiomthe India rubber (Landolpliia) by boilmg ; 
that the scum after sufficient 1 wiling formed the poison. 



COBCTtLTID AYISIDSA Tr«lUiIOIlWILU>>DItES3. 

A native declared that it wtts made of a species of arum, 
wliich, after liemg liruised, was boiled ; that the water 
was then jwiired out into another pot, and boiled again 
until it hud left a strong solution, which vvas mixed with 
fat, and this was the substance on the arrows. The 
odour WU.S acrid, with a suspicion of asafootida. The men 
proved its deadly propei ties liy remaikiiig that elephants 
and all lug game were killed by it. All thnso stories 
caused us to be very anxious, but our ignorance ivas 
excessive, I admit. AVe could only look on with wonder 
at the small punctures on the aims, and express our' 
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irtS7. opinion tliiiL such small woim(k could not be deadly, and 
liope, for till' sake of our fiieud Staii's and our nine 
imiita. men, that all thia -tor mere exaggeration. 

The ari'OWH ivore very .slender, made of a dark wood, 
twenty-four iuehoN long, poiuta hardened by slow baking 
ill the wiii'iii iitiiiospliere above the hut fires ; at the butt 
eiiil was a alit, in which a leaf was introduced to guide 
the night ; the sharp points were aa sharp as needles, 
and Imlf aii ineli from the point hegiin a curving line of 
nolelicK for about two iuches. Tlie arrow heads were 
then plaeeil in the prepared and viseid substance, with 
which they were smeared ; large leaves were then rolled 
round a sheaf before they were placed in the q^uiver. 
Another sulwtiuiee was pitch lilack in colour, and appeared 
more like Ktoekliolin tar when fresh, but liad a very 
disagreciible smell. In a quiver there woidd be nearly 
a biinthed aiTow.s. ^Vhen we observed the care taken 
of these ai'row.s, rolled up in gieen leaves as they were, 
our anxiety for our people was not lessened. 

The bow is of stubborn hard brown wood, about three 
feet lung ; the string is a broad atrip of rattan carefully 
polisbeil. To expeiiment with their power I drove one 
of the wociclen arrows, at sir feet distance, through two 
hides of an empty biscuit tin. At 200 yards' distance 
was a tall tree, I drove an arrow, with full force, over 
the top of the highest branch and beyond the tree. It 
dawned on ns all then that these wooden arrows were 
not the eoutemptible things we had imagined. At a 
shoi't ilLstiuiee we judged, from what we saw, that the 
stiff .siiriug of this little Irow was sufficient to drive one 
of these slender aitows eleau tlirougli a human body. At 
120 paces I have been able to miss a bird, within an inch 
with (Uie of them. 

At iioou on the 15tli of August the land column filed 
out of the palisaded villages of Avisibba led by Mr. 
Jephsoii, the offieer of the day, As a captive had 
infomred lus that there were throe cataracts ahead not 
far off, 1 instructed Mr. Jephson that he must follow 
the river and lialt at the nr.st convenient spot about 
2.20 P.M. ; that I would halt the river eonunn, now 
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fiinsihtiuf; of tlio l>nat anil fourteen canoes, until the 
rear sutinl imder (Juptain Nelson had quite left the 
settlement; hut as the canoes would proceed faster 
thiiu the land caravan, I would prohahly overtake him, 
and camp at tlic first fit place I could find after an 
hour’s row, in which event he would proceed uirtil he 
found us. Tlic instructions were also repeated to the 
leading men of tlie pioneers. 

I (jiioht to liave stated that our start at noon was 
oci‘!isioned hy the delay caused hy the discovery at the 
nioruing muster that five men were absent. They ulti- 
iiiiitcly turned up at 10 o’clock; but this perpetual 
straying away without leave was most exasperating, 
aud had drawn a leetoe fi-'oru me, though this was not 
uncommon in tho.se stupid early days of training. 

The Zanzibaris persisted in exhibituig an indifference 
to danger albolulely startlirrg, not from bravery, or 
from iguov.-mce of fear, but from an utter incapacity to 
renremljer that danger exwted, and from a stupid uu- 
(■(jiH-iousness as to how it affected them. Animals are 
iudclited to iustiuet a.s a constant monitor against * 
<hinger, but these men appeared to possess neither 
instinct nor reason, neither perception nor memory. 
I'lieir heads wore uncommorrly empty. The most urgent 
entreaties to beware of hidden foes, and the moat dread- 
ful tlmuits of punishment, failed to impress on their 
minds the necessity they were under of being prudent, 
wavy, and alert to avoid the skewera in the path, the 
lurking I'aimilml liohind the plantain stalk, the cunning 
fop lying under a log, or beliiud a buttress, and the 
suiikoii pit. witli its pointed pales at the bottom. When 
flic danger fronted them it found them all unprepared. 

A sudden shower of arrows sent tliem howling abjectly 
out of reach or under shelter; and if the arrows were 
only followed by a re.solute advance, resistance, by reason 
of e.'cccss ot terror, would be impossible. An unexpected 
.show ot dauiitlestiiess in a native compelled from them 
a ready rei'ognitiou of his courage. On the road they 
sneaked into the woods to avoid tlie rear guard, but flew 
s<Teainliig with terror if a prowding savage suddenly 
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rose before them with uplifted spear. They roTed far 
singly or by twos amongst the villages, as lootmg was dear 
to their hearts ; but should they meet the ■wild owners of 
tliem they were more apt to throw the deadly rifle down 
on the ground than to use it They strayed through the 
plantain grove with magnificent unconcern, but if they 
heard the whiz of an arrow they collapsed nervelessly 
and submitted to their fate. With an astounding con- 
fidence they scattered along the rotul, and stretched the 
line of the column to 3 nulcs iu length, but at sight of 
natives all sense was lost .save that of cowardly fear. 
Out of 3f0 men at this time iu the camp there were 
<-learly 250 of this description, to whom rifles were of 
no use save as a clum,sy, weighty club, which they 
would part with for a few ears of corn, or would wilhugly 
exchange for a light walking slaft' if they dared. 

The day previous the Zimzihari head men, urged by 
their friends, had appeared before me in a body, and 
demanded to bo despatched to forage without any 
oflicei'a, as the oflicers, they said, bored them with their 
perpetual ordem of “ Fall in, fall in.” “ Why,” said they, 
■‘who can gather banana.s if they are continually watdied 
and told to ‘ Fall in, fall in ? 

“Very true,” said I, “the thing is impossible. Let 
me see what you can do by yourselves. The banana plan- 
tations are but a quarter of an hour’s distance. I shall 
expect you all back witliin an hour.” 

After such an exposition of character as the above it 
will not be wondered, that, efieh man having cleared 
from my presence, forgot all his promises, and waudcied 
according to lii.s wont. A flock of sliecp or a herd of 
swine could not have gone further astray. After fourteen 
hoars' ab.seuoe the 200 foragers had returned save five. 
The.so five had departed no one loiew wher-e until 10 a.m. 
of this day. 

Ah, those early daysl Worse u’ere to come, and 
then, having become purified by suffering, and taught 
by awful experience, they beranie Romans ! 

But to return to Jephsou. AVe pulled up stream — after 
.seeing that every one was clear of the settlement of 
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mi. Avisi))ba — at the rate of a knot and a liaK an hour, and 
Au?. ID. 2,45, having discovered a convenient camp, halted for 
Avifihba. ■waited in vain for Mr. Jephson, and the 

column fired signal guns, rowed out into the stream, and 
with a glass searched the shore up and down, hut there 
was no sign of eanip-fire, or smoke above the woods, 
which generally covered the forest as with a fog in still 
wcatliei', no sound of rifle-shot, blare of trumpet, or 
human voice. The caravan, we thought, must have 
found a lino track, and proceeded to the cataa’acts ahead. 

On the 16th the river column pulled hard up stream, 
passed Mubengu villages, came up to a deep but narrow 
creek flowing from the south bauk into the Newa, as the 
iVruwimi was now called, looked anxiously up stream, and 
nu hour later we had reached the foot of Mabengu Rapids. 
On the right bank, opposite to where we selected a 
campiug-place, was a Iwge settlement — that of Itiri. 
Then, having as yet, met no traces of the absent column, 
I sent boats crew up the creek to search for traces 
of fordhig. After ascending several nulea tlie creek, 
the boats crew returned unaucees’sful ; then I despatched 
it hack again to within half-an-houts distance of 
AvLsihha.and at midnight the boat returned to announce 
their failure to find any traces of the missing. 

On the I7th the boat’s crew, with “ Three O’clock,” 
the hunter (Saat Tato), and six scouts, were sent to our 
camping-place of the 15th, with ordeus for the hunter 
and his six scouts to Mow the path observed there — 
inland — until they had struck the trail of the column, 
then to follow the trail and overtake them, and return 
with them to the river. On the boat’s return, the 
coxswain informed me tliat they had seen the trail 
about 7 miles (3 hours’ march). I concluded that 
Mr. Jephsou had led his column south, instead of 
E. by N. and E. N. E., according to course of river, and 
that Saat Tato would overtake them, and return next 
day. 

Our condition at the river camp was this, We had 
thirty-nine eanoemen and boatmen, twenty-eight sick 
people, three Europeans, and tbee hoys, and one of the 
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Europeans (Lieutenant Staire) was suffering ffom a clan- i887. 
gerous wound, and required tbe constant care of tlie sur- 
geoii. One man had died of dysentery at Avisibha. We 
had a dying idiot in camp, who had become idiotic some 
days before. W o had twenty-nine suffering from pleurisy, 
dysentery, incurable debility, and eight suffering from 
wounds. One called Khallau was half strangled with 
the wound in his windpipe, another called Saadi, wounded 
in Lire arm, appeared dangerously ill, his aim was 
swollen, and gave him great pain. Out of the thirty- 
nine available I had despatched three separate parties 
in different directions to scout for news of the missing 
column, lest it was striking across some great bend to 
reach the river a long distance higher up, wliile we, unable 
to stir, were on the other side of the curve. Across the 
river the people of Itiri, perceiving we were so quiet on 
oui‘ side of the river, seemed to be meditating an attack, 

»md only two miles below on our bank was the largo 
settlement of Mabengu, from whose inhabitants we 
might hear' at any moment, while our little force of 
thirty-nine men, scattered in vaiious directions, were 
searching for the missing 300. But the poet said that 
it became 

"No man to nmae despair; 

But in the teeth of elencbcd antagonisms 
To follow tho worthiest till ha die.” 

I quote from pry diary of August 18th. 

The idiot fell asleep last night His troubles are 
over, and wo have buried him. 

I wonder if Tennyson were here, who wi'ote such 
noble lines, what he would think of our stotc. A few 
days ago I was chief of 370 men, rich in goods, munitions 
of war, medicines, and contented with such poor com- 
forts ns wo had, and to-day] have actually only eighteen 
men left fit for a day's martdi, the rest have vanished. 

1 should he glad to know where. 

If 389 picked men, such as we were when we left 
Yanihuya, are unable to reach Lake Albert, how can 
Major Barttelot with 250 men make Ids way through 
this endless forest We have trav'clled, on an average, 

N 2 
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M 17 , 8 hours per day for forty-four da 3 'H since lea\'ing Yam- 
Aiig. 18. i)uya. At two miles wr hour we ought, by this date, 
**'"• to have an-ivod on the Lake shore, but, instead of 
liciiig there, we have accomplished just a tlurd of the 
distance, The poet says we must not “ nurse despair,” 
for to do that is to lie down and die, to nudre no effort, 
and aluiudoii hope. 

(fur wounded Lake eonaiderable time to heal. The 
•swelling is inci'casiug, the wounds are most painful, not 
one has yet proved fativl, but they are all quite incapa- 
citated from duty. 

The fifth ram of this month began at 8 A.M. Had we 
not enough afflictions without this perpetual rain 1 One 
is almost tempted to think that the end is approach- 
ing. The very “flood gates of heaven" seem opened, 
and nature is dissolving. Such a body of rain is 
flilhng that the tow of all above is obscured by the 
amazing fall of rain-drops. Think of the countlefss 
nmubei's of leaves in this forest, and that every leaf 
(bops ten to twenty times per minute, and that from the 
soaking ground rises a grey cloud of minute rain in 
vapour, and that the ab is fuU of floating globules of ' 
water and flying shreds of leaves ! And add to all this 
the intense fall of rain as the blast comes bearing down 
the top, and whips [borvning showers on us, and sways 
the countless branches, and rushes w'ailing through the 
glades with such force, as though it would wrench the 
groaning trees out of the earth. The moaning and 
groaning of the forest is far fi-om comforting, and the 
crashing and M of mighty teees is far from assuring, 
but it is a positive teiTor when the thunder rumbles 
above, and its sounds reverberating through the 
aisles and crooked corridors of the forest, and the 
blazing liglitning ilarts spitefully hither and thither its 
foi'ky tongues and .sheets of flame, and explodes over our 
hen<ls with overwhelming and deafening shocks. It would 
be a va.st relief for our siek aud womided to be fi'ee of 
such sounils. An European battle has no such variety. 
Aud tlu'oughout the day this has continued unceasingly, 
it is now alwut the tenth horn' of the day, It is scarcely 
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possible dayliglit 'will ever appear again, at least so I 1887 . 
judge from the human faces steeped in misery, Their 
owners appear stupefied by teiTor, woe, sickness, loss of 
friends, hunger, rain and thunder, and general wietehed- 
ness. They may be seen crouching under plantain- 
loaf sheds, native shields, cotton shelters, straw mats, 
earthen and copper pots above their heads, even saddles, 
tent canvass covers, blankets, each liody wreathed in 
blue vapour, solf-ahsorbcd with .speechless anguish. The 
jioor asses with their ears drawn back, inverted eyes 
and curving hacks, captive fowls with drooping crests 
represent aliject discomfort, Alas ! the gloiy of tliis 
earth is (juite extinguished. When she finally recovered 
her beauty, and lici' children assumed their proud 
beai'ing, and the growing lakes and increasing rivers 
were dried up, and how out of chaos the .sun rose 
to comfort the world agiiin I know not. My own 
feeling of misery had so exhausted me that a long sleep 
wrapped me in merciful oblivion. 

August 19/A. — Still without news of land caravan. 

The scouts have returned without having seen any 
traces of the miasiug. Two of the wounded men are 
doing very badly. Them suifeiings appear to he 
terrible. 

Auffust 20/A. — Still without news of caravan. Young 
Siiadi wounded by a poisoned arrow on the morning of 
the 14th, is attacked with tetanus, aud is in a very 
dangerous eonditiou. Wherefore I take it to he a 
vegetable poison. Khalfan’s neck and spine have become 
rigid. 1 have given both nioiphine by hijeetion, hut 
the doses though double, that is in half grains, do not 
appear to ease the sufferers much. Stairs is just the 
same as yesterday, neither worse nor better. The wound 
is painful, still he has appetite, and enjoys sleep. I fear 
tlie effect on him of knowing what the other patients are 
undergoing. 

It is strange that out of 300 people and 3 officers, not 
one has sense enough to knorv that he has lost the road, 
and that the best way of recovering it would he to 
retrace their steps to Avisibl)a and try again. 
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1887 . A ugtist 21 /!/.— Poor Klialfan wounded in the windpipe 
AuB.zi- on the lOtli instant, and the young fellow Saadi hurt on 
the moi'iiing of the 14th ; both died in the night, after 
intolerable agonies— one at 4 A.M., Saadi about midnight, 
Khalfim’s wound was caused by a poisoned arrow ; but 
the poison must have been laid on the anw some days 
before it was used. He had been daily getting weaker 
from abstinence from food, because of pain. The wound 
did not seem dangerous ; it had closed up, externally, 
and there were no .signs of inflammation ; but the poor 
fellow complained he could not swallow. He had sub- 
sisted on h([uid food made of plaintain flour gruel. On 
the 8th day his neck liecame rigid and contracted ; he 
could not articulate, but murmur ; the head was iuchned 
forward, the abdomen was shrunk, and on his face 
lines of pain arid anxiety became fixed. Yesterday he 
had some slight spasms. I gave two injections of 
lialf a grain hypodermically, which relieved him for an 
hour, but, not much accustomed to treat patients with 
morphia, I feared dying larger doses. Saadi was 
punctui'ed on the ri^t forearm, midway between wrist 
and elbow — a mere wound, such as a coarse stocking 
needle would have made. The wound was sucked by a 
comrade; it was syringed with warm water and dressed, 
hut on the moriiiug of the fourth day he was attacked 
with tetanus of so severe a kind that his case was hope- 
loiss from our sheer inability to relieve him from the 
frightful .spasms. Morphia injections rendered him 
slightly somnolent; hut the spasms continued, and 
Saadi died on the 111th hoiu' after receiving the wound. 
1 am inclined to think that the arrow was smeared for 
the fight of the 14th the m’ght pre'sious. 

A tiiird inau died of dysentery before noon, making 
the fourth death in this camp. 

At f) P.M. the caravan arrived. Its sufferings have 
bouu great ffoiu mental disti-ess. Tliere have been three 
<loaths also in the laud column. Maxuf, punctured in 
.shoulder, died of tetanus on the night of the 19th, 24 
hours earlier than Ssiadi. This may have been due to 
the travel aceeleratiug the action of the poison. 
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One man named Ali was shot by an iron-barbed 
arrow, and died of internal hsemorrhage, the arrow 
having piei-ued the liver. Another succumbed to 
dysentery immediately after the heavy rain which had 
afflicted us on the 18th ; thus we have had seven fatal 
cases since the 14th. Wo have several others, in whom 
life is flickering. The column brought in two others 
wounded by arrows. The wounds are much inflamed, 
and exude a gangrenous matter. 

Lieut. Stairs .still appears hearty, and appears as 
though he was recovering, despite the influence these 
many deaths might have on his nerves. The surgeon 
having appeared, I feel an intense relief. I hate to sec 
pain, and take no delight in sick men’s groans. I feel 
pleasure in ministering to theii- needs only when con- 
scious I can cure. 

We have now about 373 in camp, but GO of them 
appeal’ fitter for a hospital than to continue our wander- 
ing life ; but in this savage region not even rest and 
food can be secui'ed for the weary souls. 

A few more days of this dishearteiring work, attend- 
ing on the sick, looking at the agonies of men dying 
from lockjaw, listening to their muffled screams, observ- 
ing general distress and despondency, from hunger, and 
the sad anxiety caused by the unaccountable absence of 
their brothers and comrades, with the loss of 300 men 
impending over me must have exenased a malign influence 
over myself. I am conscious of tire insidious advance of 
(fospair towards me. Orrr foixl has been bananas or 
plaiitaiiLS, boiled or fried, our other provisions being re- 
served for perhaps an extreme occiusion which may present 
itself in the near future. The dearest passion of my life 
has been, 1 think, to succeed in my undertakings ; but 
the last few days have begun to fill me with a doulit of 
sviccess iu the present one. 

What the feelings of the officers have been I have not 
heard yet; but the men have frankly confessed that 
they have been delivered from a hell. 

The following note has just been placed iu my 
hands ; — 
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i#S 7 . ''DcsiiSm, "Aijui? 1887. 

•lui;. 'il jcnohed tw at 3 i‘,M. yesterday witli your order to 

13'“. follow liini. Wo at oi« iwroesed the river (the cruet wliicli tiro host’s 
cri'W Imcl searohcil) aod hope to roach you to-night. 1 can understood 
how great your anxiety must have hoen, and deoidy legi’et having 
caused it. 

“I have the licmour to bo, 

“ &c., &o,, &o. 

"A,. M. tonsoM.” 


On the 22rul we moved camp to the foot of the 
lii^ilieat Midiongu llapids, and on tlie Mowing day pro- 
ceeded idinve tlie mpids. 

I tlioii took tlie opportunity of mustering tlie people. 
The Idlloniug returns tell their own tale ; — 


Company No. 1 . 
Captain Stairs, No. 2 
Captain Nelson, No. 8 
Captain Jophsou, Ka 4 
Euraiwans . 

Boys , . . 

Soudanese . 

Somalis 
Cooks . 

Donkey lay. 

Sick . 


Haiilby. 

Sick. 

Dcid. 

Lnods. 

80 

6 

4 

43 

69 

M 

5 

60 

67 

16 

4 

72 

63 

21 

3 

72 


. 6 
. 12 
. 10 
. 6 
. 2 
. 1 
. 67 


373 

Bead 16 


The c.xperiouees of the column during its wanderings 
upjieared to confirm me in my impressions that the 
Aruwimi in this region of rapids was not so mpe h 
utilized hy the natives as it was below. Large settle- 
ments had been disoovered inland; the scouts had 
traversed the foreist by sevoi'al well-trodden tracks 
wlui'li led fwiu the river to the interior. The river 
liaiiks were not so jmpulons, the settlements were now 
generally ii little way inland, and along the river bank 
na.s a perceptible path which materially assisted us. 
liver since leaving Utiri we had noted this fact. On the 
i4th we trav ellcd a few miles, and comped below Avu- 
gadu Rapids, near a rich plantain grove, and the next 
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(lay passed tke rapids and loimcd a comfortable camp in issb. 
a somewhat open portion of the forest, haunted by 
fishermen. On the 26th the column (jn land sming 15 ^^° 
along at a good rate, while we had a long stretch of un- 
disturbed river, and bad to pull liard to keep pace with 
tliem until both columns met iu one of the largest 
villages of the Avejeli tribe chtahlislied in front of the 
Nenoko mouth. 

This latter river, of whicli l)r. Junker wa.s the first to 
inform ins, and which he had enjased far up, tumbled 
into the Aruwimi, now called the Itiri, by a series of 



cascades, over reefs of shaly rock, from an altitude of 
40 feet. The mouth wivs alwut 300 yards wide, naiTow- 
ing to ahout 250 yards above tlie cascade. The natives 
luid staked a considerable distance of the reef, to which 
to attach their large fnmiel-.shaped baskets for the 
reception of the fish washed down the rapids. The 
colour of the Nepoko was of chocolate, that of the Itiii 
was of tea tuid milk. 

Had I known that one week later I should have 
encountered Arabs, and their (le,sperate bands of Man- 
yuema, there is no doubt that I should have cn- 
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1887. deavoured to put a degree of latitude between tlie 
A«g. 26. of fiieii influence and our route. Even as it 

was. I mentally debated a change of route, from some 
remarks made to me by Binza (Dr. Junker’s Monbuttu 
boy), wlio suggested that it were better to travel through 
lands inhabited by “decent men,” to such a horrid 
region infested by peoples who did not deserve the name 
of men applied to them, and that the Momvu tribes 
were sure of according a welcome to those who could 
show in return that they appreciated hospitality. Binza 
was most enticing in his descriptions of the Momvu 
nation. But foodwitli the Avojeliwas abundant and 
various, and we hoped that a change had come over the 
land, For ever since we had observed a difference in 
the architecture of the native dwellings, we had observed 
a change for the better in the diet of the people. Below 
Panga Falls the aborigines principally subsisted on 
manioc, and on the different breads, puddings, eakes, 
and porridges to which they converted these tubers. It 
will not be forgotten, perhaps, that tapioca is made 
out of manioc or cassava. But above Panga Falls 
manioc had been gradually replaced by plantain groves, 
and the plantain is a mudi more excellent edible than 
manioc for an expedition, and the groves had been 
clearly growing into higher importance, therefore we 
hoped that happier days were in store for us. There 
were also fields of Indian com, manioc, yams, and cole- 
cassia, plots of tobacco for the smokers, and to our great 
joy we came across many fowls. A halt was oidered 
that the sorely-tried people might recuperate. 

In their very excusable eagerness for meat the Zanzi- 
baris and Soudanese ■were very reckless. No sooner was 
a fowl sighted tluiu there was a general scramble for it ; 
some re(‘klea.s fellnwH used their rifles to shoot the 
chickerus, and many a cartridge was expended uselessly 
for which duo punishment was frequently awarded. The 
orders were most positive that no ammunition was to 
be wasted, and the eft'orts made to detect all breaches of 
these orders were most energetic, hut when did a Zanzi- 
bari obey ordew when away from his employer’s eye ? 
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The iucliseiiminate shooting of this day resulted in the isa?. 
sliooting of one of the brave band of hard-working 
pioneers. A bullet from a Winchester struck him in the E°?cr.° 
foot, the bones of which were pulverized and its amputa- 
tion became imperative. Surgeon Parke performed the 
operation in a moat skilful and expeditious manner, and 
as the good surgeon was mo.st resolute when “one of his 
cases ’’ ve(.|uircd care — this unfortunate* young man had 
to l)e lifted in and out by eight men, must needs have 
the largest share of a canoe that nothing might offend 
the tender wound, and of necessity required and received 
the most bounteous supply of the best food and to have 
.servants to wait upon him — in short, such a share of 
good things and ready services that I often envied him, 
arul thought that for a sixpence in addition I would not 
mind exchanging places with Irim. 

Of course another .severe lecture followed, and there 
were loud protestations that they would all pay implicit 
attention in the future, and of course before the next 
day every promise was forgotten. There is much to l)e 
.said for these aucce.ssive breaches of promise. They 
relieve the mind from vast care and all sense of respon- 
sibihty. No restraint burdens it, and an easy gladness 
lu-ightens the face. Why should a man, being an animal, 
i-ontinually fetter himself with obligations ns though he 
were a moral being to he held aeeountalile for every idle 
word uttered in a gualiing moment ? 

( In the 28tlt the river colirmn consisting now of the 
A<h'<tnct> steel boat and sixteen canoes, pushed up river 
to a camp five miles above Avejcli. The land ])arty was 
loft far behind, for they were struggling through a series 
of streams and creeks, and bulled in depths of suflb- 
catingly close bush, and did not arrive until the next 
day at noon, when they were mged to proceed aliout 
two hours higher, whither we followed them. 

AVe arrived at the foot of a big cataract on the 30th, 

* Was he wry unfortanato ? I paid Usarrowira for thirloon months’ 
boaid, Hont him to Stanley Falls, thence down tho Congo and iiy sea to 
Madeira, via tho Capo to Zanzibar, whoru he iirriYcd in a state well 
described by " as fat as butter.” 
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i»8T. null Ity obwervation iwcerlained tliat wo bad readied 
■'ll!! ii> luJfwiiy to tbe Albert Lake, Kavalb being in 30° 30' and 
■i',!::;:; Yambnya in 35° 3|'. Our camp on this clay was in about 
27" 47'. 

AYc had 1G3 geographical miles in an air line to make 
yet, wliicb we coulcl never aceomplisb within 64 days as 
we bad performed the western half of tbe route. Tbe 
poojtlo were in an impoverished state of body, and 
niGutidly depressed, ulcers were raging like an epidemic, 
iimmnia bad sapped tbeir vitabty. They were told tbe 
half-way camp was readied, but they replied with 
murmurs of unbelief. They asked, “ How can tbe master 
tell ? Wib that instrument show him tbe road ? Will 
it tell him which is the path ? Why does it not teb us, 
then, that we may see and believe ? Don’t the natives 
know tbeir own country better ? Which of tliem has 
seen grass ? Do they not all say that all the world is 
covered with trees and thick bush ? Bab — tbe master 
talks to us as though we were cbildi-en and bad no 
prOTer perception.” 

'The morning of tbe evil date, August 31st, dawned as 
on other days. It struggled through dense douds of 
mist, and finally about 9 o’clock the sun appeared, pale, 
imbstinct, a mere circle of lustreless light. But in tbe 
meautiiue we were bal'd atourfrepent task of cutting a 
broad highway through tbe bush and forest, through 
which the boat could be carried bodily by 60 men, 
standing underneath; the crew of the flotbla were 
wrestling with the mad waters, and shomg tbeir 
vessels up steep slopes of a radng river. 

The highway was finished in an hour, and a temporary 
camp was located aliovc. Tbe canoes began to arrive. 
1 left tbe Doctor to supciiuteud the pioneers bearing the 
boat, but ho presently returned to report that the boat 
I'ouhl not be lifted. I retraced my steps to oversee tbe 
operation personally. I had succeeded in conveying it 
hall way when my European servant came running at a 
mad pace, crying out as he ran : " Su-, oh, sir, Emin 
1‘asha has arrived.” 

'■ Emin Pasha 1 ” 
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“ Yes, sir. I have seen liim in a canoe. His red flag, 
like ours (the Egyptian), is hoisted up at the stem. It 
is quite true, sir ! ” 

Of course we bounded fonvard ; the boat was dropped 
as though it was red hot. A race began, master and 
man striving for the lead. In the camp the excitement 
was also general. It was ownig, we soon heard, to the 
arrival of nine Maiiyuenui, who served one <'alled Uledi 
Balyuz, known to natives by the name of Ugarrowwa, 
and who was reported to be settled about eight marches 
up river, and commanding several hundred aimed 
men. 

The Arabs were, then, so fai- inland on the Upper 
Aruwimi, and I had flattered myself that I had heard 
the last of these rovers 1 We were also told that there 
were fifty of them camped six miles above on their way, by 
orders of UgaiTowwa, to explore tlie course of the river, to 
ascertain if communication with Stanley Falls could be 
obtained by the unknown stream on whose hanks they 
had settled. 

We imparted the information they desired, whereupon 
they said they would return to theii’ camp and prepare 
for a hospitable reception on the morrow. Tlie Zanzi- 
baris were considerably elated at the news, for what 
reason may shortly be seen. 

The first absconder was one Juma, who deserted with 
half a hundredweight of biscuit that night. 

On the 1st September, in the early morning, we were 
clear of the rapids, and, rowing up in company with the 
caravan, were soon up at the village where the Manyuema 
were said to be camped. At the gate there was a dead 
male child, literally hacked to pieces ; within the pal- 
isades was a dead woman, who had been speared. The 
Manyuema had disappeared. It seemed to us then that 
some of our men had damped their joy at the encounter 
with us, by suggesting that the slaves with them might 
prebaldy cause in us a revulsion of feeling. Suspicion 
of this caused an immediate change in their feelings. 
Their fears impelled them to decamp instantly. Their 
society was so much regi'etted, however, that five 
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1887 . Zanzibaris, taking five loads, four of ammunition and 
one of salt, disappeared. 

KiTO.° We resumed our jornney, and halted at the base of 
another series of rapids. 

The next day Saat Tato, having explored the rapids, 
reported encouragingly, and expressed his confidence 
that without much dimeulty these could also be sur- 
mounted. This report stimulated the boatmen to make 
another trial. While the river column was busy in its 
own peculiar and perilous work, a search party was 
despatclied to hunt news of the missing men, and 
returned with one man, a box of ammunition, and three 
rifles. The search party had discovered the deserters in 
the forest, with a case of ammunition open, which they 
were distributing. In trying to surround them, the 
deserters became alarmed and scudded away, leaving 
three of their rifles and a case behind them. 

On the 3rd of September five more deserted, canying 
away one case of Eemington cartridges, one case of 
Winchester cartridges, one box of European provisions, 
and one load of fine Arab clothing, worth £50. Another 
was detected with a box of provisions open before him, 
having already abstracted a tin of sago, one tin of 
Liebig, a tin of butter, and one of milk. Ten men had 
thus disappeared in a couple of days. At this rate, in 
sixty days the Expedition would be ended. I consulted 
the chiefs, but I could gain no encouragement to try 
what extreme measui'es would effect. It was patent, 
however, to the dullest that we should be driven to 
resort to extremities soon to stop this wholesale desertion 
and theft. Since leaving Yambuya we had lost forty- 
eight rifles and fifteen cases of Maxim, Winchester, and 
Eemington ammunition. 

The day following four men deserted, and one was 
caught in the act of desertion. The people were accord- 
ingly mustered, and sixty men, suspected of being 
capable of desertion, as no head man would guarantee 
their fidelity, were rendered helpless by abstracting the 
mainsprings of the rifles, wliich we took and locked up. 
Demoralisation had set in rapidly since we had met the 
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Manyuema. Nothing waa safe in their hands. Boxes i887. 
had been opened, cloth had been stolen, beads had been 
pilfered, much ammunition had ])een taken out of the Eimf 
cases, and either thrown, or secreted as a resei-ve, by 
the way. 

On September 5th we camped near Hippo Broads, so 
called because the river was fine and broad, and a large 


herd of hippopotami were seen. The .site of our resting 
place was an abandoned (detning, which kid become the 
haunts of those amphilhae, and exquisite bits of green- 
sward caused us to imagine for a moment that possibly 
the open country was not fiir. Foragers returned after 
a visit into the interior, on both banks, with four goats 
and a few bananas, numbers of roast rats, cooked beetles, 


and slugs. On the 6th we reached a cataract opposite 
the BaMdo settlement, where we obtained a respectable 
supply of plantains. The day following we dragged 
our canoes over a platform of rock, over a projectmg 
ledge of which the river tumbled 10 feet. 

From the Bafaido cataract we journeyed along a 
curving river to Avakubi Eapids, and formed a camp at 
the landing-place. A path led hence into the interior, 
which the hungry people soon followed. While scouring 
the country for food, a woman and child were found, 
who were brought to me to be examined. But the 
cleverest interpreter was at fault. No one understood a 
syllable of the meaningless babble. 

Some more rapids were reached the next day. We 
observed that the oil-palm flourished throughout this 
section. 


Palm nuts were seen in heaps near each village. We 
even discovered some palms lately planted, which 
showed some regard for posteity. Achmet, the Somali, 
who had insisted on leaving Yambuya, iu accom- 
panying us had been a passenger ever since we had 
struck the rivei' above Yankonde', was reported to be 
dying. He was said to suffer from melanosis. What- 
ever the disease might be, he had become singularly 
emaciated, bemg a literal skeleton covered lightly with 
skin. 
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From tM& camp we rounded a point, passed over a 
short winding eouiae of iiver, and in an hour appi'oached 
m view of an awful ragmg stream choked by narrow 
banks of shale. The outlook beyond the immediate 
foreview was first of a series of rolling waves whirling 
and tossed into spray, deseendmg in succeeding hnes, 
and a great fall of about 30 feet, and above that a 
steep slope of wdcl rapids, and the whole capped with 
mist, and tearing down tumultuously towaids us. 



m the canoes, and between 
fifty and snvty sick and feeble people. To leave these in 
the woods to their Site was impossible, to carry the loads 
and ailvaiico appeared equally so ; yet to drag the canoes 
and hear the boat past such a long stretch of wild 
water appealed to be a task beyond our utmost powers. 

Leaving the s easels beloiv the Ms and rapids, I led 
the Expedition by land to the destroyed settlement of 
Naval)!, situated near a bend of the Itui (Aruwimi) 
above the disturbed stieam, wheie we estabhshed a 
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camp. Tlie sick diageed tkemselTCb after the caraTan, 
those too feeble and hdpless to travel the distance were 
lifted up and borne to the camp. Officeis then muatered 
the companies for the work of cutting a broad highway- 
through the hush and haulmg tlie canoes. This task 
occupied two whole days, while No. 1 Company foraged 
far and near to obtain food, hut with only paitial 
success. 

Navabi must have been a remarkable instance of 
aboriginal prospeiity once. It possessed gioves of 
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the elais and plantain, large plots of tobacco and 
Indian corn; the huts under the palms looked almost 
idyllic ; at least so wo judged from two which woio left 
standing, and gave us a bit of an aspect at once tropical, 
pretty, and apparently happy. Elsewheie the whole 
was desolate. Some parties, which we coujectui'cd be- 
longed to Ugarrowwa, liad burnt the settlement, chopped 
many of the palms down, levelled the banana plantations, 
and strewed the ground with the bones of the defenders. 
Five skulls of infants were found within our new camp at 
Navabi. 
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1887, 
Sept. 18. 
ITemberri. 


On the 12th, as we resumed our journey, we were 
compelled to leave five men who were in an un- 
conscious state and d 3 ring, Achmet, the Somali, whom 
we had borne all the way from Yambuya, was one 
of them. 

Yrom Navuhi we proceeded to the landing place of 
Memhorri, which evidently was a frec[uent haunt of 
elephants. One of these not far off was observed 
bathing luxuriously in the river near the right bank. 
Hungry for meat, I was urged to try my chance. On 
this Expedition I had armed myscH with the Express 
rifles of '577 bore, which Indian sportsmen so much 
applaud. The heavy ‘8 bores were with Major Barttclot 
and Mr. Jameson. I succeeded in planting six shots in 
the animal at a few yards distance, but to no purpose 
■ except to unnecessarily wound him. 

At Memberri we made a muster, and according to 
retains our numbers stood ; — 

AugoBt 23rd 373 men. 

September 12th 84.3 men. 

14 deserted and 16 deaths ; earners 235 ; loads 227 ; sick 68. 

Added to these eloquent records every member of the 
Expedition suffered from hunger, and the higher we as- 
cended the means for satisfying the ever-crying want of 
food appeared to diminish, for the Bakusu and Basongora 
slaves, under the Manyuema head men of Ugarrowwa, 
had de.stroycd the plantations, and either driven the 
jmpulations to unknown recesses in the forest or had 
extirpated them. 

Du the following day we reached Amir i Falla. The 
previous day the head man, Saadi, had been reproached 
fill- leavhig one named Makupete to return along the 
track to search for a box of ammunition that was 
reported to be missing, whereupon Saadi took the 
unwise resolution of proceeding to hunt up Makupete'. 
Then one, Uledi Manga, disgusted with the severe work 
and melancholy prospect before us, absconded with 
another box of ammunition. 
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We had only three Zanzibari donkeys left. Out of 1887. 
the six with which we had stailnd from Yambuya, one 
of the three, probably possessed with a presentiment eX’ 
that the caravan was doomed, took it into his head that 
it was bettor to reton before it was too late, and 
deserted also. Whither he went no one knew. It is 
useless to search in the forest for a lost man, donkey, 
or article. Like the waves divided by a ship's prow 
uniting at the .stem, so the forest enfolds past finding 
within its deep shades whatsoever enters, and reveals 
nothing. 

Near a single old fishing hut our camp was pitched 
on the 15th. The river afe its immense curve north- 
ward and eastward now trended south-easterly, and we 
had already reached S. Lat. 1° 24' from 1° 58'. 

Having been in the habit of losing a box of ammu- 
nition per diem for the last few days, having tried 
almost every art of suppressing this robbery, we now 
had recourse to lashing the boxes in series of eights, and 
consigning each to the care of a head man, and holding 
him responsible for them. This we hoped would check 
the excuse that the men disappeared into the forest 
under all lands of wants. 

On the 16th of September, while halting for the mid- 
day rest and lunch, several loud reports of musketry 
were heard up-river. I sent Saat Tato to explore, and 
in half-an-hour we heard three rifle-shots announcing 
success ; and shortly after three canoes besides our own 
appeared loaded with men in white dresses, and gay 
with crimson flags. The.so came, so they reported, to 
wehiomc us in the name of Ilgarrowwa, their chief, who 
would visit my evening camp. After exchanging com- 
pliments, they returned up-river, filing their muskets 
and singmg gaily. 

At the usual hour we commenced the afternoon march, 
and at 4 I'.M. were in camp just below Ugarrowwa’s 
station. At the same time a roll of drums, the boom- 
ing of many muskets, and a flotilla of canoes, announced 
the approach of the Arab leader. About 50 strong, 
robust fellows accompanied him, besides singers and 

0 2 
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1887 , women, every one of wliom was in prime eondition 

Sept. 16. Qfbody. 

The leader gave his name as TJgarrowwa, the Zanzibar 
term for “ Lualaha,” or native name of “ Euarawwa,” 
Imown formerly as Uledi Balyuz (or the Consuls 
TJlodi). He had aecompanied Captains Spoke and Grant, 
1860-3, as a tent-boy, and had been left or had de- 
serted in Unyoro. m offered as a gift to us two &t 
goats and about 40 lbs. of pieked rice, a few ripe 
plantains, and fowls. 

Upon asking him if there was any prospect of food 
being obtained for the people in the vicinity of his 
station, he admitted, to our sorrow, that his followers in 
their heedless way had destroyed everything, that it 
was impossible to cheek them because they were fuiious 
against the “pagans” for the bloody retaliation and 
excesses the aborigines had committed against many 
and many of their countrymen during theix search for 
ivory. 

Asked what country we were in, he replied that we 
were in Bunda, the natives of wliich were Babunda; 
that the people on the north bank in the neighbourhood 
of his station were called Bapoi or Bavaiya. 

He also said that his raiders had gone eastward a 
month's journey, and hod seen from a high hill (Kasso- 
lolo ?), a grassy country extendmg to the eastward. 

Further infoimationwas to the effect that his caravan, 
600 strong, had left the Lualaha at Kihonge's (above 
Leopold 11. ), and tliat in nine moons he had travelled the 
distance of 370 geographical miles, about a N.E. com’se, 
throughout continuous forest without having seen as 
much grass as would cover the palm of his hand ; that 
he had only crossed one river, the Lindi, before he 
sighted the Ituri, as the Aruwimi was now called ; that 
lie had heard from Arab tmdem that the Lulu (Lowwa) 
iiwe from a small lake called the Ozo, where there was 
a vast (Quantity of ivory. 

Four days higher Ugarrowwa possessed another station 
manned with 100 guiLS, near the Leuda river, a tribu- 
tary of the Ai'uwirai, which entered it from the south 
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tank. Hi.s people kad sown rice, of wliicli he had brought iss?. 
us some, and onions; Imt near each settlement was a 
waste, as it was not pohcy to permit such “murderous 
pagans ” to exist near them, otherwise he and his people’s 
lives were not safe. He liad lost about 200 men of the 
Bakusu and Basangora tiibes, and many a fine Manyuema 
headman. One time he hud lost 40, of whom not one 
had returned. He had an Arab guest' at his station who 
had lost every soul out of his cai'uvan. 

I observed a fbsposition on his part to send some 
men with me to the Lake, aud thci’e appeared to bo no 
tbfficulty in hou.sing with him my sick men for a con- 
sideration — to be hereafter agi'eed upon. 

On the i7th we proceeded a short (bstance to encamp 
opposite UgaiTOwwa’s station. 

In the afternoon I was rowed across in my boat to the 
Arab settlement, and was hospitably received. I found 
the station to he a large settlement, jealously fenced 
round with tall palisades and short planks lashed across 
as screens against chance arrows. In the centoe, facing 
the river, was the house of the chief, commodious, lofty, 
and comfortable, the walls of which were pierced for 
musketry. It resembled a fort with its lofty and 
frowning walla of baked clay. On passing through a 
passage which separated Ugairowwa’s private apart- 
ments from the public rooms, I had a view of a great 
court CO feet square, surrounded by buddings and filled 
with servants. It .suggested something baronial in its 
bu.sy aspect, the abundant service, the great difference 
of the domestics, amplitude of space, and plenty. The 
place was cerfainly impregnable against attack, and, 
if at all spiritedly defended, a full l)attalion would have 
been necessary to have captured this outpost of a slave 
trader. 

I was informed that the river for many days’ march 
appeared to How from the eastrvard; that the Ihuru, a 
considerable rb.stuiree up, flowed fiom the northwai'd and 
joined the Ituri, and that, besides the Lenda, there was 
arrothcr afHueirt called the Ibirra, which entered from the 
south. 
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1 S 87 . Somewliere higher up also,— vaguely given as ten days’ 

Sept. 17. others twenty days’ march,— another Arab was settled 
w™"" who was called Kilonga-Longa, though his real name was 
aWien. also Ulcdi. 

At this settlement I saw the first sjiecimen of the 
tiibe of dwaifi) who were said to ho thickly scattered 
north of the Ituri, from the Ngaiyu eastward. She 
measured thirty-th^ inches in height, and was a per- 
fectly formed young woman of about seventeen, of a 
glistening and smooth sleekness of body. Her figure 
was that of a miniature coloured lady, not wanting in a 
certain grace, and her face was very prepossessing. Her 
complexion was that of a quadroon, or of the colour of 
yellow ivory. Her eyes were magnificent, but absurdly 
large for such a small creatare — ahnost as large as that 
of a young gazelle; full, protruding, and extremely 
lustrous. Absolutely nude, the little demoiselle was 
quite possessed, as though she were accustomed to be 
admired, and really enjoyed inspection. She had been 
discovered near the sources of the Ngaiyu. 

Ugarrowwa, liaving shown me afl liis treasures, in- 
cludmg the splendid store of ivory he had succeeded in 
coUeetmg, accompnied me to the boat, and sent away 
with mo large toys of exquisitely cooked rice, and an 
immense howl full of curried fowl, a dish that I 
am not fond of, hut which inspired gratitude in my 
camp. 

Uur landing-place presented a lively scene. The 
sellers of bananas, potatoes, sugar-cane, rice, flour of 
manioc, and fowls clamoured for customer’s, and cloths 
and heads exchanged hands rapidly. This is the kind 
of life which the Zanzibaris dehght in, like almost all 
other natives, and tlieir happy spirits were expressed in 
sounds to which we had long been strangers. 

Early this morning I had sent a canoe to pick up any 
stragglers that might have been unable to reach camp, 
and iK-'fore 3 r.ii. five sick men, who had surrendered 
themselves to their fate, were brought in, and shortly 
after a muster was held. The following were the returns 
of men able to march : — 
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No. 1 Compny 

No. 2 ... 

No. 3 „ ... 

aien, 

. ()9 
. S7 
. 60 

Clilofb. 

4 

4 

1887. 
Sept. 17. 
(Jgarrow- 

No. 4 

Cooks 

. 61 
. 3 

4 

wo’fl 

station. 

Boys 

. 9 



Nuropeans .... 

. 6 



Soadaneso .... 

. 6 




m 

16 


Sick 

. 56 




327 



Deprted from Yambuya 

. 389 



Loss by dosertiou and death . 

• ^ 




The boat and canoes were manned, and the sick 
transported to the Arab settlemmit, arrangements haring 
been made for boarding them at the rate of five dollars 
each per month until Major Bai-ttelot should appear, 
or some person bearing an order from me. 

It will be remembered that we met UgaiTOWwa’s men 
on the 31at of August, one day’s march from Avejeli, 
opposite the Nepoko moutL These men, instead of pur- 
suing their way down river, had returned to Ugarrowwa 
to inform him of the news they had received from us, 
believing that their mission was accomplished. It was 
Ugarrowwa's wish to obtain gunpowder, as his supply 
was nearly exhausted. Major Barttelot possessed two 
and a quarter tons of this explosive, and, as reported by 
ns, was advancing up river, but as he had so much 
baggage it would take several months before he could 
arrive so far. I wished to communicate with Major 
Barttelot, and accordingly I stipulated with Ugarrowwa 
tliat if his men continued thefr way down rivei' along 
' the south or left hank until they delivered a letter into 
his hands, 1 would give him an order for three hundred- 
weight of powder. He promised to send forty scouts 
within a month, and expressed great gratitude. (He 
actually did send them, as he promised, hetween the 20th 
and 25th of October. They succeeded in reaching Wasp 
Eapids, 165 miles from Yambuya, whence they were 
obliged to return, owing to losses and the determined 
hostility of the natives.) 
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Onr Zan2ibari deserters had been deluded like our- 
selves. Imagining that Ugarrowwa’s people had con- 
tinued their journey along some inland route westward, 
thoy had hastened westward in pursuit to join them, 
whereas we discovered they had returned eastward 
to their master. The arrangements made with Ugar- 
rowwa, and the public proclamation of the man himself 
before all, would, I was assured, suffice to prevent further 
desertion. 

"Wo wei'e pretty tired of the river work with its 
numerous rapids, and I su^sted to Ugarrowwa that I 
should proceed by land ; iiio Arab, however, was earnest 
in dissuading me from that course, as the people would 
be spared the necessity of carrying many loads, tire sick 
having been left behind, and informed me that his in- 
formation led him to believe that the river was much 
more navigable above for many days than below. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TOAr.TtOWA’S TO KILONGA-LONOa’s. 

TJgarrowwa sends us three Zanzibari dosertets— We make an example 
—The "Expi'css” rifles— Conversation with Kaebid— The Lends 
river— Tronblcsome rapids- Scarcity of food— Some of Kilonga- 
Longa’s followers— Meeting of the livers Ihm'U and Itnri— State 
and numbers of the Expedition — ^Illness of Captain Nelson — We 
send couriers ahead to Kiionga-Longa's— The sick encampment 
— Eandy and the guinea fowl— Scarcity of food— Elness caused 
hy the forest pears— Fancifnl menus— More desertions— Asmoni 
drownrf— Our comlition in brief— TJledi’s suggestion- Umoi'i’s climb 
—My donkey is shot for food— We strike the track of the Manynema 
and arrive at thoir village. 

Once more tlie Expedition consisted of picked men. issr. 
My mind was relieved of anxiety respecting the rear 
column, and of the fate which tlireatened the sick men. 

We set out from Ugarrrowa’s station with 180 loads in 
the canoes and boat, forty-seven loads to be carried 
once in four days by alternate companies. The Arabs 
accompanied us for a few hours on the 19th to start us 
on our road and to wish us success in our venture. 

We had scarcely been all coKected in our camp, and 
the evening was rapidly becoming dusky, when a canoe 
from Ugarrowwa appeared with three Zanzibaris bound 
as prisoners. Inquiring the cause of this, I was astonished 
to find that they were deserters whom Ugairowwa had 
picked up soon after reaching his station. They had 
absconded with rifles, and their pouches showed that 
they had contrived to filch cartridges on the road. 1 
rewarded Ugarrowwa with a revolver and 200 cartridges. 

The prisoners were secured for the night, but before 
retiring I debated carefully as to what method was best 
to deal with these people. If this were permitted to 
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1887. proceed without the strongest measures, we should in a 
Sfirt. 19 . time he compelled to retrace our steps, and all the 
lives and hitter agonies of the march would have been 
Bution. expended in vain. 

In the morning “all hands” were mustered, and an 
iiddres.s was dehvered to the men in fitting words, to 
which all assented ; and aU agreed that we had en- 
deavoured our utmost to do our duty, that wo had all 
Ixn-ne much, hut that the people on this occasion 
appeared to bo all slaves, and possessed no moral sense 
whatever. They readily conceded that if natives 
attempted to steal our rifles, which were “ our souls,” 
wo should he justified in shooting them dead, and 
that if men, paid for their labour, protected and treated 
kindly, as they were, attempted to cut our thi’oats in the 
night, were equally liable to be shot. 

“ Well then,” said I, “what are these doing buttaking 
our arms, and running away with onr means of defence. 
You say that you would shoot natives, if they stood in 
your way preventiug your progress onward or retreat 
backward. What are these doing ? For if you have no 
rifles left, or ammunition, can you march either forward 
or laiekward?” 

“ No,” they admitted. 

“Very well, then, you have condemned them to death. 
One shall die to-day, another to-morrow, and another 
the next day, and fram this day forward, every thief and 
deserter who leaves Ills duty and imperils his comrades’ 
lives shall die.” 

Thu culprits were then questioned as to who they 
were. (Jne replied that hew'as the slave of Parjalla-bill 
Ali— a heiulmau in No. 1 company ; another that he was 
the slave of a Banyan in Zanzibar, and the third that he 
wa.s tlie slave of an urtizan at work in Unyanyemhe. 

Lots were cast, and he who chose the shortest paper 
of three .sli{).s was the one to die first. The lot fell upon 
the slave of Farjalla, who was then present. The rope 
was heaved over a stout branch. Forty men at the 
word ()£ command hiy hold of the rope and a noose was 
east round the prisoner’s neck. 
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“ Have you aiiytliiug tx) say before the word is 
given ? " 

He replied with a shake of the head. The signal was 
given, and the man was hoisted up. Before the last 
sti'uggles were ovci', the Expedition had filed out of 
camp leavmg the rearguard and river column behind. 
A rattan was substituted in place of our rope, the body 
was secured to the tree, and within fifteen minutes the 
camp was abandoned. 

We made good progress on this day. A took ran 
along the river which greatly assisted the caravan. In 
passing through we searched and found only ten 
bunches of miniature plantains. Wc formed camp an 
hour’s distance from the confluence of the Lenda and 
Ituri. 

Another noble tusker was bathing opposite the river, 
and Captain Nelson, with a double-barrelled rifle, similar 
to my own, myself, and Saat Tato the hunter, crossed over 
and floated down witldn fifteen yards of the elephant. 
We fii'ed three bullets simultaneously into him, and in a 
second had planted two more, and yet with all this lead 
fired at vital parts the animal contrived to escape. 
From this time we lost all confidence in these rifles. 
We never bagged one head of game with the Expresses 
during the entire Expedition. Captain Nelson sold his 
rifle for a small supply of food to Eilonga-Longa some 
time afterwards, and I pai'tcd with mine as a gift to 
Antari, King of Ankori, nearly two years later. With 
the No. 8 or No. 10 Eeilly rifle I was always successful, 
therefore those iutorcsted in such thiugs may avail 
themselves of our experience. 

As the next day dawned and a grey light broke 
through the umbrageous coping of the camp 1 despatched 
a boy to call the head chief Eashid. 

“ Well, Eashid, old man, we shall have to execute 
the other man presently. It will soon be time to pre- 
pare for it. What do you say ? ” 

“ Well, what cau we do else thau kill those who are 
tryiug to kill us ? If we point to a pit filled at the 
bottom with pointed pales and poisoned skewers, and 
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1887 . tell men to bewai'e of it, surely we are not to blame if 
Sept. 20. thejj. ears to words of warning and spring in, 

'^*5*' their own heads let the gnilt lie.” 
itaiimi “ But it is very hard after all. Eaahid bin Omar, this 
forest m<ake3 men’s hearts lilce lead, and hunger has 
driven their wits out of their heads ; nothing is thought 
of hut the empty belly and crying stomach. I have 
lioai'd that when mothers are driven hy femine they will 
sometimes cat their children. Why should we wonder 
that the .servant runs away from his master when he 
caunot feed him 1 ” 

“ That is the truth as plain as sunshine. But if wo 
have to die let us all die together. There are plenty of 
good men here who wdl give you their hearts whenever 
you bid them do it. There are others' — slaves of 
slaves — -who know nothing and eare for nothing, and as 
they would fly with what we need to make our own 
lives siu'e, let them perish and rot. They all know that 
you, a Christian, ai'e undergoing all this to save the 
sons of Islam who are in trouble near some great sea, 
beyond here ; they profess Islam, and yet would leave 
the Christian in the bush. Let them die." 

“ But supposing, Eaahid, wo could prevent this break- 
up and near ruin hy some other way not quite so 
severe as to hang them up until they are dead ; what 
would you say 1 ’’ 

“ I would say, sir, that aU ways are good, but, without 
doubt, the best is that which will leave them living to 
repent.” 

“■ (.rood, then, after my coffee the muster will be 
sounded. Meanwhile, prepare a long rattan cable; 
(Imddc it over that stout branch yonder. Make a good 
noose of a piece of that new sounding line. Get the 
prisoner ready, put guards over him, then when you 
hear the trumpet tell these words in the ears of the 
other cbiefs, ‘ tWe to me, and ask his pardon, and I 
will give it you.’ I .sliall look to you, and ask if you 
have anything to say ; that will be your signal. How 
do you like it { ” 

“ Let it he as you say. The men will answer you.” 
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In lialf-an-liour the muster signal sounded ; the com- 
panies formed a square euelosiug the prisoner. A long 
rattan cable hung .suspended with the fatal noose 
attached to a loop ; it trailed along the gi'ouud like an 
immense serpent. After a short address, a man ad- 
vanced and placed the noose around the nock ; a com- 
pany was told off b) lioLst the man upwiu'd. 

“Now, my man, have you anything to say to us 
before you join your brothoi’ who <licd yesterday 1 ” 

The man remained silent, and scarcely seemed 
comseious that 1 spoke. 1 turned round to the head 
man. “ Have you anything to say before I pass the 
word ? ” 

Then Eashid nudged his brother chiefs, at wliich 
they all rushed up, and threw themselves at my feet, 
pleading forgiveness, blaming in hoish terms the thieves 
and murderers, but vowing that their behaviour in 
future would be better if mercy was extended for thus 
one time. 

During tliis scene the Zanziburds’ faces wore worth 
observing. How the eyes dilated and the lips closed, 
and their cheeks became pallid, ns with the speed of an 
electric flash the same emotion moved them ! 

“ Enough, childreu ! take your man, his life is yours. 
But see to it. There is only one law in future for him 
who robs us of a rifle, and that is death by the cord.” 

Then such a manifestation of feeling occurred that 1 
was amazed — ^I'eal big tears rolled down many a face, 
while every eye was suffused and enhu'god with liis 
passionate emotions. Caps and turbans wero tossed 
into the air. Eifles were Efted, and every right arm 
was up as they exclaimed “Until the white cap is 
buried none shall leave him I Death to him who leaves 
Bula Matari ! Show the way to the Nyauza ! Load on 
now — ^now we will follow ! ” 

Nowhere have I witnessed such affecting excitement 
except in Spain — ' perhaps when the EepuhEcuns 
stormily roared them sentiments, after listening to some 
glorious exhortations to stand true to the new faith in 
Libertad, Igualdad, and Eratemidad ! 
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1837. The prisoner also -vvept, and after the noose was flung 
20. i-nelt down and vowed to die at my feet. We 
hands and I said, “ It is God’s work, thank 

sljliim. Him," 

Merrily the trumpet hlared once more, and at once 
rose every voice, “ By the help of God ! By the help of 
God ! ” The detail for the day sprang to their posts, 
received their heavy load fox the day, and marched 
away rejoimng as to a feast. Even the officers smiled 
thcii' approval. Never was there such a number of 
warmed hearts in the forest of the Congo as on that 
day. 

The land and river columns reached tlie Lenda 
within an hour, and about the same time. This was 
appai'ently a deep river about a hundi'ed yards wide. 
On the we.st side of the confluence was a small village, 
but its plantain groves had been long ago despoiled of 
fruit, ^on after the ferriage was competed the men 
were permitted to scour the country in search of food ; 
some on the north bank, and others on the south bank, 
but long before night they all returned, having been 
unable to find a morsel of any kind of edible. 

On the 22 ad, while pmsuing our way by river and 
by land as usual, I reflected that only on the 18 th I had 
left fifty-sis invalids under the care of an Arab; yet 
on observing the people at the muster, I noticed that 
there were about fifty already incapacitated by debility. 
The very stoutest and most prudent were pining under 
siteh protracted and mean diet. To press on through 
such wa.stes unpeopled by the ivory hunters appeared 
simply impossible, but on arriving at Umeni we had the 
good fortune to find sufficient for a full day’s rations, 
and hope again filled us. 

The following day, one man, called “ Abdallah the 
humped,” deserted. We on the river were troubled 
with sevenil raphls, and patches of broken water, and 
in discharging cargo, and hauling canoes, and finally 
we came in view of a M of forty feet with lengths of 
rapids above and below. 

One would have thought that by this time the Ituri 
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would have become an insignificant stream, but when i887. 
wo saw the volume of water precipitated over the third 
large cataract, wo had to aeknowMge that it was still a kIto. 
powerful river. 

The 24th was passed by ns in foraging, and cutting a 
highway to above the rapids and disconnecting boat 
sections for transport. The pioneers secured a fair 
quantity of plantains, the three other companies 
nothing. The obstructions to this cataract consisted of 
reddish schistose rock. 

On the next day we were clear of the third cataract 
and halted at an old Arab encampment. During this 
day no new supply of food was obtained. 

The day following we reached another series of 
rapids, and after a terrible day’s work unloading and 
reshipping several times, with the fatigues and anxiety 
incurred during the mounting of the dangerous i-apids, 
we reached camp opposite Avatiko. 

How useful the boat and canoes were to us may 
be imagined from the fact that it required us to make 
three round trips to carry 227 loads, Even then it 
occupied aU the healthy men until night. The people 
were so reduced by hunger, that over a thhd could do 
no more than crawl. I was personally reduced to two 
bananas on this day from morning to night. But some 
of our Zanzibaris had found nothing to subsist on for 
two entire days, which was enough to sap the strength 
of the best. A foraging party of No. 1 Company crossed 
the river to Avatiko settlement, and found a small 
supply of young fruit, but they captured a woman who 
stated that she know and could guide us to plantains as 
large as lier arms. 

The 27th of September wa.s a nalt. I despatched 
Lieutenant Stairs to explore ahead along the river, and 
180 men across river to forage for food, with our 
female captive as guide. The former returned to report 
that no village had been seen, and to detail an exciting 
encounter ho had had with elephants, from wliich it 
appeared he had a nairow escape. The Zanzibaris 
came back with sufficient plantains to distribute from 
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1887 . sixty to eighty per man. If the people had followed 
Sept. 87. pjjjjj of economising the food, we should have had 
Avotiko. suffering to record, but their appetites were usually 
ungovernable. The quantity now distiihiited impartially, 
ought to have served them for from sis; to eight days, 
Imt several sat up all night to eat, trustmg in God to 
supply them vdth more on peremptory demand. 

On the 30th the river and land parties met at lunch 
time. This day the officers and myself enjoyed a feast. 
Stairs had discovered a live antelope in a pit, and I 
had discovered a mess of fresh fish in a native basket- 
net at the mouth of a small creek. In the afternoon 
we camped at a portion of the river bank which showed 
signs of its being used as a landing near a ferry. Soon 
after camping we were startled by three shots. These 
indicated the presence of Manyuema, and presently 
about a dozen fine-looking men stalked into the camp. 
They were the follower’s of Kilonga-Longa, the rival of 
Ugarrowwa in the career of devastation to which these 
two loaders had conrmitted themselves. 

The Manyuema infor’med us that Kilonga-Longa's 
.settlement was hut five days’ journey, and that as the 
country was uninhabited it would he necessary to 
provide rations of plantains which could he procured 
aero, ss river, and that still a month’s journey lay between 
us and the grass land. They advised us to stay at the 
price two days to prepare the food, to which we were 
very willing to agree, the discovery of some kind of 
provisions being imperative. 

During the fii-st day’s halt, tho search for food was 
unsuccessful, but on the second day at early dawn a 
strong detachment left for the north bank, under 
Jieuteimirt Stairs and Surgeon Pai’kc. In the afternoon 
the forager, s retui'ued with .sufficient plantains to enable 
us to serve out forty to each man. Some of the most 
enterprising men had secured more, but extreme want 
hail rendered them somewhat unscrupulous, and they 
had contrived to secrete a small reserve. 

On the 3rd of October, soon after leaving onr camp , 
in the morning, we entered into a pool-like formation, 
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surrounded by hills rising from 250 to 600 feet above 
the river, and arriving at the end saw a crooked, ditch- 
like, and very turbulent stream. The scenery reminded 
us of a miniature Congo canon, banked as it was with 
lines of lofty hills. A presentiment warned us that we 
were about to meet more serious obstacles than any we 
had yet met. Wc progressed, however, upwai'd about 
throe miles, but the diftieultics of advance were so 
numerous that we were unable to reach the caravan 
camp. 

On the 4th we proceeded about a mile and a half, 
and crossed the Expedition to the north bank, as wo 
had been told that the Manyuema settlement of Ipoto 
was situated on that side. The Manyuema had dis- 
appeared, and three of our deserters had accompanied 
them. Two men had also died of dysentery. We 
experienced several naiTow escapes ; a canoe was twice 
submerged, the steel boat was neai’ly lost, and the 
severe bumping she received destroyed the rate of our 
chronometers, which hitherto had been regular. I 
should have abandoned the river on this day, but the 
^vildernesa, the horiible, lonely, uninhabited wilderness, 
and the excessive physical prostration and weakness of 
the people, forbade it, We hoped and hoped that we 
should be able to arrive at some place where food and 
rest could be obtained, which appeared improbable, 
except at Kilonga-Longa’.s settlement. 

The next day we iu'rived, at 10 a,m,, after a push 
through terribly wild water, at a .sharp bend curving 
eastward from N,E,, distinguished by its similarity of 
outline on a .small scale to Nsoiia Mamha, of the Lorver 
(Jongo. Stepping on shore before wx had gone far 
witliin the bend, and standing on some lava-like rock, 
I saw at a glance that this was the end of river 
navigation by canoes. The hills rose up to a ladder 
height, quite 600 feet, the stream was contracted to a 
width of twenty-five yards, and about a hundred yards 
above the poiut on which I stood, the Ihiun escaped, 
wild and furious, from a gorge ; while the Ituriw'as seen 
descending frxm a height in a series of cataracts, and, 
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i<iS 7 . both uniting at this point, and racing madly at the 
highest pitch and yelodty, bellowed their uproar loudly 
amongst the embanking and sombre forest heights. 

I sent messengers across tire river to recall the 
caraviiu wliicli was under the leadership of Stairs, and 
on their return rocrossed the people to the south bank. 

On tlie morning of the 6th of October our state and 
numlier.s wore 271 in number, including white and 
Idiick. Since then two had died of dysentery, one 
from debility, four had deserted, and one man was 
liunged. We had therefore 263 men left. Out of 
tills number fifty-two had been reduced to skeletons, 
wlio first, attacked by ulcers, had been unable to 
forage, and to whom through their want of econo- 
miziug what rations had been distributed, had not 
sufticient to maintain them during the days that 
intervened of total want. These losses in men left 
me 211 atiU able to march, and as among these there 
were forty men non-carriers, and as I had 227 loads, it 
followed that when I needed carriage, I had about 
eiglity loads more than could be carried. Captain 
Nelson for the k.st two weeks had also suffered from a 
dozen small ukcre, which had gradually increased in 
virulence. On this day then, when the wild state of the 
river quite prohibited farther progress by it, he end 
fifty-two men were utterly unfit and incapable of 
travel. 

It was a difiienlt problem that now faced us. 
Cuptiiin NoLsou was our comrade, whom to save we 
were hrmud to exert our best force. To the fiifty-two 
black men we were eipially bound by the most solemn 
obligations ; and dark as was the prospect around us. we 
were not so far reduced but that we entertained a lively 
liopc tliat we could save them. As the Manyuema had 
reported tluit tlioh settlement was only five days’ 
journey, and we had already travelled two days’ march, 
then proli.ilily the village or station was still three days 
ahead of as. it was suggested by Captain Nelson that 
if we despatched intelli^nt couriers ahead, they would 
be euahled to reach Monga-Longn’s settlement long 
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before tbe column. As this suggestion admitted of 
no contradiction, and as the head men were naturally 
the most capable and intelligent, the chief of the head 
men and five others were hastened off, and instructed at 
once to proceed along the south bank of the river until 
they discovered some landing place, whence they must 
find means to cross the Ituri and find the settlement, 
and obtain an immediate store of food. 

Before starting ofiicers and men demanded to know 
irom me whether I lielievcd the story of Arabs being 
ahead. I replied that 1 believed most thoroughly, but 
that it was possible that the Manyuoma had under- 
estimated the distance to gratify or encourage us and 
abate our anxiety. 

After informing the unfortunate cripples of our in- 
tention to proceed forward untU we could find food that 
we might not all be lost, and send relief as ijuickly as 
it could be obtained, I consigned the fifty-two men, 
eighty-one loads, and ten canoes in charge of Captain 
Nelson — ^bade him be of good cheei', and hoisting our 
loads and boat on our shomders, we marched away. 

No more gloomy spot could have been selected for a 
camp than that sandy terrace, encompassed by rocks 
and hemmed in narrowly by those dark woods, which 
rose from the river’s edge to the height of 600 feet, 
and pent in the never-ceasing uproar created by the 
writhing and tortured stream and the twin cataraots, 
that ever rivalled each other’s thunder. The imagina- 
tion shudders at the haplciss po-sition of those crippled 
men, who were doomed to remain inactive, to listen every 
moment to tlio awful sound of that irreconoilablo fury of 
wrathful waters, and the monotonous and continuous 
roar of plunging rivers, to watch the leaping waves, 
<'oilnig and twisting into changing wdumus as tliey ever 
■wrestled for imustery with each other, and were dashed 
in white fragments of foam fur apart liy the ceaseless 
force of driven cnrrcnt.s ; to gaze at the dark, relentless 
wond.s spreading u])ward and around, stuiidiug per- 
petually fixed in dull grccu, mom'iiing over past ages, 
past times, and pa.st generations; then think of the 
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is<i 7 . night, with its palpable bkcknoss, the dead bkok 
shadows of the wooded hills, that eternal sound of 
eeaseless boom of the cataracts, the indefinite 
forms born of nervousness and fearfulness, that misery 
engendered by loneliness and creeping sense of abandon- 
ment ; then will lie understood something of the true 
position of these poor men. 

And what of us trudging up these wooded slopes to 
gfdn the crest of the forest uplands, to tramp on and on, 
whither wo knew not, for how long a time we dared not 
think, seeking for food with the double responsibility 
weighing us down for these trustful, brave fellows 
with us, and for those, no less brave and trustful, 
whom we had left behind at the bottom of the horrible 
canon ! 

As I looked at the poor men struggling wearily on- 
waixl it appeared to me as though a few hours only were 
needed to enaui'e our fate. One day, perhaps two days, 
and then life would ebb away. How their eyes searched 
the wild woods for the red berries of the phrynia, and 
the tartish, crimson, and oblong fruit of the amoma 1 
How they rushed for the flat beans of the forest, and 
gloated over their treasures of fungi ! In short, nothing 
was rejected in this severe distress to which we were 
reduced except leaves and wood. We passed several 
aliandoned clearings ; and some men chopped down pieces 
of banana stalk, then searched for wild herbs to make 
potiigfi, the bastard jack fruit, or the fenessi, and other 
huge fruit became dear objects of interest as we straggled 
oil. 

" Botnrn we conld not, nor 
Continue wliore we were ; to sliift our place 
■\Vua to cxelinnpo ouo mieery with nuother. 

And every day that anno, coma to decay 
A day’s work in us.” 

On the ?th of October we began at 6.30 a.m:. to 
commence that funereal pace through the trackless region 
on the (Te.st of the forest uplands. We picked up fungi, 
and the matoiii/d wild fruit, as wm travelled, and after 
seven hours’ march we rested for the day. At 11 am. 
wc had halted for lunch at the usual hour. Each officer 
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had economiaed liis rations of bananas. Two were 1887 . 
the utmost that I could spare for myseE My comrades 
were also a.s rigidly .stiiet and dose in their diet, and a 
cup of sugarless tea closed the repa.st. We were sitting 
conversing about our prospects, discussing the proba- 
bilities of our couriers reaching some settlement on this 
(lay, or the next, and the time that it would take them 
to retm'u, and they desired to know whether in my 
previous African oxpcricueos I had encountered anything 
so grievous as this. 

“ No ; not quite so bad as this,” I replied. “ Wc have 
suffered; but not to such an extremity. Those nine 
days on the way into Ituru were wretched. On our 
flight from Bumbire we certainly suffered much hunger, 
and ako while floating down the Congo to trace its 
course om" condition was much to bo pitied ; but we had 
a little of something, and at least large hope. The age 
of mimcles k past, it is said, but why should they be ? 

Moses drew water from the rock at Horeb for the 
thii'sty Israelites. Uf water we have enough and to 
spare. Elijah was fed by ravens at the brook Cherith, 
but there is not a raven in all this forest. Christ was 
ministered unto liy angels. I wonder if any one will 
minister unto us ? ” 

Just then there was a sound as of a largo bird 
whirring through the air. Little Bandy, my fox-tenier, 
lifted up a foot and gazed inquiringly ; we turned our 
heads to see, and that second the bird chopped beneath 
the jaw.s of Bandy, who .snapped at the prize and held it 
fust, in a vice as of iron. 

“ There, boys,” L said, “ truly the gods are gracious. 

The ago of miraedes is not past," and my comrades were 
seen gazing in delighted .surprise at the bird, which was 
a flue fat guinea fowl. It was not long before the 
guinea fowl was divided, iuid Ihuidy, its captor, had his 
lawful share, and the little doggie seemed to know that 
ho had grown iu esteem with all men, and we enjoyed 
our prize each with his own feelings. 

On the next day, in order to relieve the boat- 
liearers of their hard work, Mr. Jephson was requested 
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to connect the sections togetlier, and two hours after 
starting on the march came opposite an inhabited island. 
The advance scouts seized a canoe and bore straight on 
to the island, to snatch in the same unruly manner as 
Orlando, meat for the hungry, 

“ What would you, unruly men 1 ” 

“ Wp would have meat ! Two hundred stagger in 
tliesp wood.s and reel with faintness.” 

The natives did not stand for further question, hut 
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vuiiiplied kiudly, and left their treasureB of food, We 
rpccived as our share tAvo pounds of Lidian corn and 
half-a-poimd of beans. Altogether about twenty-five 
pnuiidh of com were discovered, which was distributed 
among the people. 

In the afternoon I received a note from Mr. Jephson, 
Avho was behind with the boat : “ Ifor God’s sake, if you 
can get any food at the village send us some.” 

We despatched answer to Jephson to hunt up the 
Wounded elephant that I had shot, and which had taken 
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refuge on an island near liim, and in reply to liis anxious 
letter, a small handful of corn. 

On the 9th of October 100 men volunteered to go 
across river and explore inland from the north hank 
with a resolute intention not to return without food of 
some kind. 1 went up river with the boat’s crow, and 
Stairs down river to strike inland by a little track in 
the hope that it might lead to some village ; those who 
wore too dispirited to go far wandered southward 
through the woods to search for wild fruit and Ibrest 
beans. This last article was aliout four times the size 
of a large garden bean, encased in a brown leathery rind. 
At fir.sb we hud contented oursolvas with merely 
skinning it and boiling it, but this produced sickness of 
the stomach. An old woman captoed on the island 
was seen to prepare a dish of these beans by skinning 
them and afterwards cleaning the inner covering, and 
finally scraping them as we would nutmegs. Out of 
this fiouiy substance she made some patties for her 
captor, who shouted in eestasi&s that they were good. 
Whereupon everybody be.stirred themselves to collect 
the beans, which were fairly plentiful. Tempted by a 
“ lady finger ” cake of this article that was brought to 
me, 1 ventured to try it, and found it auitieiently filling, 
and about as palatal )le as a mess of acorns, Indeed, the 
flavour strongly reminded me of the acorn. The fungi 
were of several varieties, some pure and perfect mush- 
rooms, others were of a less hanulea.s kind ; but surely 
the gods protected the miserable human Iteings con- 
demned to live on such things, drubs were collected, also 
.slugs from the trees, calerpillam, and white ants — tho.se 
served for meat. The mabmflu (nux vomica) fumisheil 
the dessert, with fenmi or a ajmeics of bastard jack 
fruit. 

The following day some of the foragers from across 
the river returned liriiigiug nothing. They had dis- 
covered such emptiness on the north l)ank as we hail 
found im the south liaiik ; hut “ Inshalhdi 1 " they said, 
“we shall find food either to-morrow or the next 
day.” 
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1887. In the morning I had eaten my last grain of Indian 
com, and my last portion of everything solid that was 
ohtaiuahlo, and at noon the horrid pains of the 
stomach had to be satisfied with something. Some 
potato leaves brought me by Wadi Khamis, a headman, 
were bruised fine and cooked. They were not bad, 
still the stomacli ached fi'om utter depletion. Then a 
Zanziiiari, with his face aglow with honest pride, brought 
me a dojsen fruit of the size and colour of prize pear, 
which emitted a most pleasant fruity odour. He 
warranted them to be lovely, and declared that the men 
enjoyed them, but the finest had been picked out for 
myself and officers. He had also brought a pattie made 
out of the wood-bean flour which had a rich custardy 
look about it. With many thanks I accepted this novel 
repast, and I felt a grateful sense of fulness. In an 
hour, however, a nausea attacked me, and I was forced 
to seek my bed. The temples presently felt as if con- 
stricted by an iron band, the eyes blinked strangely, 
and a magnifying glass did not enable me to read 
the figures of Norie’s ^itome. My seiwant, with the 
rashness of youth, had lunched bravely on what I had 
shared with him of the sweetly-smelling pear-like fruit, 
and consequently suffered more severely. Had he been 
in a little cockle boat on a mad channel sea he could 
scarcely have presented a more flabby and disordered 
a.spect than had been caused by the forest pears. 

Ju.st at sunset tho foragers of No. 1 Company, after 
an absence of thirty-six hours, appeared from the 
N. hank, liringing suflicient plantains to save the 
Europeans from despair and starvation ; hut the men 
received only two plantains each, equal to four ounces 
of solid stuff, to put into stomachs that would have 
retjuired eight pounds to satisfy. 

The officers Stairs, Jephson, and Parke, had been 
amusing theraBclves the entire afternoon in drawing 
fanciful menus, where such things figured as : — 

Filet de bteuf cn ChartrenRe. 

Fetitea boaohcea aiix liuStres de Ostende. 

Bt‘Cflssiaes reties a ia Londres. 
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Another had shown his Anglo-Saxon proclivities for 
solids such as : — 

Ham and eggs and plentv of them, 

Eoost heef and potatoes nnlimited, 

A wglit; plum pudding. 


There were two of the foragers missing, but we could 
not wait for tliem. We moved from this starvation 
ettrap to one higher up, a distance of eleven miles. 

A man of No. 3 Company dropped his box of 
ammunition into a deep affluent and lost it. Kajeli 
stole a box of Winchester ammunition and absconded. 
Salim stole a case containing E min Pasha’s new boots 
and two pairs of mine, and deserted. Wadi Adam 
vanished with Surgeon Pai'ke’s entiio kit. Swadi, of 
No. 1 Company, left his box on the road, and departed 
himself to parts unknown. Bull-necked Uchungu 
followed suit with a box of Remington cartridges. 

Un the 12th of October we marched four-and-a-half 
miles, E. by S. The boat and crew were far below, 
struggling in rapids. We wished now to cross the 
river to try our fortune on the N. bank. We searched 
for a canoe, and saw one on the other side, but the 
river was 400 yards wide, and the cm-rent was too 
.strong against the best swimmers in their present state 
of debility. 

Some scouts presently discovered a canoe fastened to 
an island only forty yards from the south bank, which 
was situate a little above our halting place. Three men 
volunteered, among wlurai was Wadi Asman, of the 
Pioneers, a gmve man, faithful, and of much experience 
in many African lands. Twenty dollars reward was to 
be the prise of success, Asman lacked the audacity 
of Ulefb, the coxsw'aiii of the “advance," as well as his 
bold high spirit, hut was a most prudent and valuable 
man. 

Tliesc three men chose a small rapid for their venture, 
that they might obtain a footmg now and then on the 
rocks. At dusk two of them returned to grieve us with 
the news that Asman had tried to swim with his 
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iB« 7 . ‘Winclieater on liis back, and had been swept by the 
strong current into a whirlpool, and was drowned. 

I'limt, ^^fort^Jlate in every respect ; our chiefs had 

not yet returned, we were fearing for their fate, strong 
men deserted. Our rifles were rapidly decreasing in 
number, Our ammunition was being stolen. Ecruzi, 
the next best man to Uledi as a sailor, soldier, earner, 
good man and true, was dying from a wound inflicted 
on Lire liead by a .stvvage’s knife. 

The following day was also a halt. "We were about 
tt» ei'o.ss the river, and we wa-e anxious for our six 
chiefs, one of whom was Eashid bin Omar, the “ father of 
the people,” as he was called. Equipped with only their 
rifles, accoutrements and sufficient ammunition, such 
men ought to have travelled in the week that had 
elapsed since our departni’e from Nelson’s camp over a 
hunched mile.s. If they, during that distance, could not 
discover the Manyuema settlement, what chance had 
wp, burdened with loads, with a caravan of hungry and 
despairing men, who for a week had fed on nothing but 
two plantains, hemes, wild frait, and fungi ? Our men 
liad begun to suffer dearly during this protracted 
starvation. Tlu'ee had died the day More. 

Towards evening Jephson appeared with the boat, 
and brought a supply of Indian com, which sufficed to 
give twelve cupfuls to each white. It was a reprieve 
from death for the Europeans. 

The next day, the 15th, having blazed trees around, 
the camp, and diiimi broad arrows with charcoal for 
the guidance of the head men when they should return, 
the Ifi.xpeditiou cimsed over to the north bank and camped 
on the upper side of a range of lulls. Feruzi AJi died of 
his wound soon after. 

( )nr men were in such a deisperately weak state, that I 
luul not the lioart to command the boat to be disconnected 
for tran.sport, us hud a world’s treasure been spread out 
before them, they eould not have exliibited greater 
power than they were willing to give at a word. I 
stated the ease Mrly to them thus : — 

“Yon see, my men, our condition in brief is this. 
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We started from YnmLuya 389 in number and took I 887 . 
23r loads with us. We had 80 extra carriers to provide 
for those who by the way might become weak and 
ailing. We left 5fi men at Ugarrowwa’s Settlement, 
and 52 with Captain Nelson. We should have 271 left, 
but instead of that number we have only 200 to-day, 
including the chiefs who arc abficnt. Seventy-one have 
cither died, been killed, or deserted But there are only 
150 of you fit to carry anything, and therefore we camiot 
raiTy this boat any further. 1 say, lot us sink her here 
by the riverside, and let us press on to get food for 
ourselves and those with Captain Nelson, who are 
wondering what has Imcome of us, liefore wo all die in 
these woods. You are the carriers of the boat— not we. 

Do you speak, what shall be done unto her ? ” 

Many suggestions were made by the officers and men, 
but Cledi of ‘Through the Dark Continent,’ always 
Uledi— the ever faithful Uledi, spoke straight to the 
purpose. “ Sir, my advice is this. You go on with the 
caravan and search for the Manyuema, and I and my 
crew will work at the.se rapids, and pole, row, or drag 
her on as wo can, After I have gone two days up, if I 
do not see signs of the Manyuema I will send men after 
you to keep touch with you. We cannot lose you, for a 
blind man could follow such a track as the caravan 
makes.” 

This suggestion was agreed by all to be the best, and 
it was arranged that our rule of conduct should be as 
Uledi sketched out. 

We separated at 10 A.M., and in a short time T had 
my first experience among the loftier hills of the 
Aruwimi valley, 1 led the caravan northward through 
the trarkles.s forest, slieering a little to the north east to 
gain a spur, and using annual tracks when they served 
ns. Progress was very slow, the undergrowth was 
dense ; berries of the phryniuni and fruit of the Amomuni 
feiimi and nux vomica, be.sides the largo wood beans 
and fungi of all sorts, were numerous, and each man 
gathered a plentiful harvest. Unaccustomed to lulls for 
years, our hearts palpitated violently as we breasted the 
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steep-woocled slopes, and cut and slashed at the oh- 
sti'uoting creepers, bush and plants. 

Ah, it was a sad night, unutterably sad, to see so many 
men straggling on blindly through that endless forest, 
following one white man who was bound whither none 
knew, wnom most believed did not know himself. They 
were in a veritable hell of hunger already 1 What 
nameless horrora awaited them further on none could 
cotijceture ? But what matter, death comes to every 
man soon or late 1 Therefore we pushed on and on, 
broke through the hush, trampled down the plants, 
wound along the ei'est of spui's zigzagging from 
north-east to north-west, and descending to a bowl- 
like valley by a clear stream, lunched on om‘ com and 
berries. 

During our mid-day halt, one Umaii having seen 
some magnificent and ripe fenesd at the top of a tree 
tliii’ty feet high, essayed to dimb it, but on gaining that 
height, a branch or his strength yielded and he tumbled 
headloug upon the heads of two other men who were 
waiting to seize the fiiuit. Strange to say, none of 
them were very seriously Sajuxed. TJmari was a little 
lame in the hip and one of those upon whom he fell 
complained of a pain in the chest. 

At 3.30 after a terrible struggle through a suffocating 
wilderness of arums, amoma, and bush, we came to a 
(lark amplutheatral glen and at the bottom found a 
camp just deserted by the natives, and in su(ih hot haste 
that they hud thought it best not to burden themselves 
with their treasures. Sm-ely some divinity provided for 
us always in the most stressful hours. Two bushels of 
Indian coni, and a bushel of beans awaited us in this 
camp. 

Aly poor donkey from Zanzibar showed symptoms 
of smTcnder. Ai'iims and amoma every day since 
June 28th were no fit food for a dainty Zanzibar ass, 
therefore to end his misery I shot him, The meat was 
us carefully shared a,s though it were the finest venison, 
for a wild and femished mob threatened to defy dis- 
cipline. When the meat was fidrly served a free fight 
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took place over the skin, the bones were taken np and 
crushed, the hoofe were boiled for hours, there was 
nothing left of my faithful animal but the spilled blood 
and hair ; a pack of hyaenas could not have made a more 
thorough disposal of it. That constituent of the human 
being which marks him as superior to ail others of the 
animal creation was so deadenm by hunger that our men 
had become merely carnivorous bipeds, inclined to be as 
ferocious as any beast of prey. 

On the 16tli we crossed through four deep gorges 
one after another, through wonderful growths of phrynia. 
The trees frequently bore fenessi nearly ripe, one foot 
long and eight inches in diameter. Some of this fruit 
was equal to pineapple, it was certainly wholesome. 
Even the rotten fruit was not rejected. When the 
fenessi were absent, tbe wood-bean tree flourished and 
kindly sprinkled the ground with its fruit. Natmu 
seemed to confess that the wanderers had borne enough 
of pain and grief. The deepest solitudes showed 
increasing tenderness for the weary and long-suffering. 
The phrynia gave us their brightest red berries, the 
amoma furnished us with the finest and ripest scarlet fruit, 
the fenessi were in a state of perfection, the wood-beans 
were larger and fatter, the streams of the wood glens 
were clear and cold ; no enemy was in sight, nothing was 
to be feared but hunger, and nature cEd its best with 
her unkiwivn treasures, shaded us with her fragrant and 
loving shades, and whispered to us unspeakable things 
sweetly and tenderly. 

During the mid-day halt the men dLSCu.s.sed our pro- 
spects. They said, with solemn shaking of their heads, 
“ Know you that such and such a man is dead ? that the 
other is lost ! another will probably fidl this afternoon ! 
the rest will perish to-morrow 1” Tlie trumpet sum- 
moned all to their feet, to march on, and strive, and 
pre.sa forward to the goal. 

Ilalf-an-hour later the pioneers hrokc through a 
growth of amoma, and stepped on a road. And lo I 
on every tree wo saw the peculiar “blaze” of the 
Manyuema, a discovery that was transmitted by every 
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IS 87 . voice fi.'oni the head to the rear of tlie coliuuu, and was 
received with jubilant cheers. 

Forest. „ "\Vhich Way, sir ? ” asked the delighted pioneers. 

“ Eight turn of course,” I repHed, feeling far more 
glad than any, and fuller of longings for the settlement 
that was to end this terrible period, and shorten the 
misery of Nelson and his dark followers. 

“Please God,” they said, “to-morrow or the next day 
we shall have food,” which meant that after suffering 
unappeasable hunger for 336 hours, they could patiently 
wait if it pleased God another thirty-six or sixty hours 
more. 

We were aU frightfully thin, the whites not so much 
reduced as our coloured men. We thought of the 
future and abounded with hope, though deep depression 
followed any inspection of the people. Wo regretted 
that our followers did not have greater faith in us, 
Hunger followed by despair killed many. Many freely 
expressed their thoughts and declared to one another 
plainly that we knew not whither we were marching. And 
they wei'e not far wrong, for who knew what a day 
might bring forth in unexplored depths of woods. But 
as they said, it was their fete to follow us, and therefore 
they followed fate. They had fared hadly and had 
suffered greatly. It is hard to walk at all when weak- 
ness sets in through emptiness ; it is still worse to do 
so when burdened with sixty pounds weight. Over 
fifty were yet in fair condition; 150 were skeletons 
I'ovcred with ashy grey skins, jaded and worn out, with 
every sign of wretchedness printed deep in their eyes, 
in their bodies and movements. These could hardly 
do more than creep on and moan, and shed tears and 
sigh, Aly only dog “ Eandy,” alas ! how feeble be had 
hecome ! Meat he liad not tasted — except with me of 
the asss meat — for weeks. Parched com and beans 
were not fib for a terrier, mifenesd and nabmgii, and 
such other acid fruit he disdained, and so he declined, 
until he became as gaunt as the pariah of a Moslem. 
Stains had never felled me. Jephson every now and 
then had heen fortunate in discoveries of grain treasures. 
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and always showed an indomitable front, and Parke was leer, 
ever striving, patient, cheerful and gentle. Deep, deep 
down to undiscovered depths our life in the forest had “ ' 
enabled me to penetrate human nature with all its 
endurance and virtues. 

Along the track of the Manyuema it was easy to travel. 
Sometimes we came to a maze of roads ; but once the 
general direction was found, there was no difSculty to 
point to the light one. It appeared to be well travelled, 
and it was clearer every mile tliat we were approaching 
a populous settlement. As i-ecent tacks became more 
numerous, the bush seemed more broken into, with many 
a halt and many way ward stayings. Here and there 
trees had been lopped of then branches. Cording vines 
lay frequently on the track; pads for native carriers 
had often been dropped hi haste. Most of the morning 
was expended in cimsing a score of lazy, oozy rdlets, 
which caused large breadths of slime-covered swamp. 

Wasps attacked the column at one classing, and stung a 
man into high fever, and being in such on emaciated 
condition there was little chance of his recovery, After’ a 
march of seven miles south-eastwai'dly we halted on the 
afternoon of the 17th. 

The night was ushered by a tempest which threatened 
to uproot the forest and bear it to the distant west, 
accompanied by floods of rain, and a severe cold 
temperature. Nevertheless, fear of famishing drove us 
to begin the march at au early hour on the following 
day. In about an hour and-a-hulf rve stood on the 
confiiiCH of ii large clearing, but the fiig was so dense 
that we could discern nothing further than 200 feet in 
front. Resting awhile to debato upm our <iourae, we 
heard a sonorous voice singing hi a language iioue of 
us knew, aud a lusty hail and an avgiiniont with what 
appeared to he some humour. As this was not a laud 
where alioriginc.s would dare to lie so light-hearted and 
frivolous, this singing we hclieveil could proceed fi'om 
no other people tlian those who knew they had nothing 
to fear. I iired a Whicliester rapidly in the air. The 
response hy lieavy-loadcil muskets revealed that these 
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we the Manyuema whom we had been so long seeking, 
and scarcely had their echoes ceased Uieir reverberations 
than the caravan relieved its joy by long continued 
hurrahs. 

Wo descended the slope of the clearing to a little 
valley, and li’om all sides of an opposite slope were seen 
lines of men and women issuing to welcome us with 
friendly hails. We looked to the right and left and 
saw thriving fields, Indian corn, rice, sweet potatoes and 
beans. The well-known sounds of Arab greeting 
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and hospitable tenders of friendship burst upon our 
cars ; and our hands were soon clasped by lusty huge 
fellows, who seemed to enjoy life in the wilds as much 
as they could liave enjoyed it in their own lands. 
T liese came principally from Manyuema, though their 
no less stout slaves, aimed with percussion muskets and 
(“nrbiiie, echoed heartily their superiors’ sentiments and 
profe.s.sinna. 

\\ e were conducted up the sloping clearing through 
fields of luxm'iant grain, by troops of men and 
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youngsters wlio were irrepressibly fi’olicsoiue in thcii' 
joy at the new arrh'iils and datvniug promise of a 
lioliday. Un ariival at the village we were invited to 
take our seats in deep sluady verimdabs whei'e we soon 
hail to answer to hosts of questioiis and eongratnlations. 
As the caravan filed past us to its allotted (|uurters 
which men weri) appointed to show, numerou.s were tlic 
praises to tiod, uttered by them for our marvellous 
escapes from the terrible wildcniess that strctclicd from 
their settlement of Ipoto to the liusojio t'ataraet, a 
distance of l'J7 miles, praises iu which in our inmost 
hearts each one of our sorely tried eaiuvau must heartily 
joined. 
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CHAPTEE X. 


WITH THE MANYHEMA AT iTOTO. 

Tho ivorj' luiiitcm at Ipoto— Thoir mode of pioceeding— Tbo MaoyBema 
headmen and tlieir roicla— Eemcdjr for preventing wlioloaole devasta- 
tions — Crasarlo preachod by (Ordinal Lavigerie — Onr ZannilMr 
ehiafs— Anxiety I'espooting Captain Nelson and lita followors— Onr 
men soil tlieir -weapons for food— Theft of Eiiiea— Tlieir return 
demanded— Uledi tons up with nows of the missing chiofe— Con- 
tract drawn np with the Manynema hoadmou for tho mliof of 
Oantuiii Nelaen-Jophson’s report on Iiis journey— ItO])ortB of Captain 
Nelson and Surgeon Parhe— The proeess of blood brotherhood 
between myself and Ismaili— 'Wo leave Ipoto. 

Thi« conimuult}’ of ivoxy liuuterti estaliliBliPil lit Ipoto 
had aiT'ived, live months previous to our coming, from 
tho liauks of the Lualaba, from a point situated he- 
twocu tlie exits of the Lowa and the Leopold into 
the great rivor. The journey had occupied them seyen- 
.Tiid-n-half inontlus, and they had sccu ncitlier grass nor 
opou coLiiitiy, nor even heai'd of them during their 
wauilcriugs. They had halted a mouth at Kiunena on 
the Lindi, and laid huilt a station-house for their Chief 
Kiloiigii-Louga, who, when he had joined them with the 
main body, sent on about 200 guns and 200 slave 
I'arriiTs to strike fru’ther in a noi'th-casterly direction, 
to discover some other prosperous settlement fai' in 
advimce of him, wlience they could sally out in hands to 
destroy, liiira and enslave natives in exchange for 
ivory. Through coutinuiil fighting, and the carelessness 
which the mil laliini'ed mind is so apt to frill into after 
one or more linppy successes, they had decreased in 
uumlier within seven-and-a-hnlf months into a force of 
alamt ninety guns. On I’eaching the Lenda Ewer they 
had lieard oi the settlements of UgiuTowwa, and sheered 
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off the liiiiitH of luM raiilin" circle to obtain a eoiitro of 
tlieir own, and, crosKiug tnc Leuda, they succeeded in 
I'caclung the soutb i)ank of the Ituri, about soutli of 
their present settiement at fpoto. 

As the natives would not assist them over the river 
to tlie north liank, tlicy cut down a liig tree and witli 
axe and (ire hollowed it into a anieai)le canoe which 
conveyed them across to tlic north bank to Jiioto, 
Since that date they had lanuclied out on one of tlie 
most simgiunary and destructive careers to which even 
Tippu-Tib’s or Tagamoyo’s career offer but poor coin- 
parison. Towards the Lenda and [burn Ilivers, they 
had levelled into black ashes every settlement, theii' 
rage for destruction had even been vented on the 
plaintaiu groves, every canoe on the rivers bad been 
split into pieces, every island had been searched, and 
into the darkest recesses, whitlier a slight track could be 
traced, they had penetrated with only one dominating 
passion, wlilcli wtus to kill as many of the men and 
capture as many of the women and children as craft and 
cruelty would enable them. However far northward or 
eastward those people had reached, one said nine daj's’ 
march, another fifteen days ; or wherever they hod gone 
they had done precisely as M'e had seen between the 
Leuda llivcr and Ipoto, and reduced the forest land into 
a howling wilderness, and thi-oughout iJl the immense 
area had left scarcely a hut standing. 

What these destroyers had left of groves and planta- 
tions of jiliiiutaiii and hauamis, manioc, and corn-fields, 
the eh’])liant, chimpaiizce. and monkeys bad ti'anqilc'd 
and cruslicd into decaying and putrid niui'k, anil in 
their places had sprung up, with the swiituess of musli- 
i-ooius, whole hosts of large-leafed jihmts native to the 
soil, briars, calamus and busli, which the natives had in 
times pist su|)])ressed with their knives, axes and hoes. 
With each season the bush gi’cwniore robust and taller, 
and a few seasons only were wanted to cover all traces 
of fornier liabitatioii and laljour. 

From Ipoto to the Ijcmhi the distance by our track is 
105 miles. .\.ssunu> that this is the distance eastward to 
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1887 wliirli tlieir ravages have extended, and northward and 
soutliward, and we have something like 44,000 square 
miles. We know what Ugarroww'a has done from the 
prceeding pages, what he was still doing rvith all the 
vigour of his mind, and we know what the Arabs in the 
iStanloy Falls are doing on the Lumami and what sort 
of devil’s work Mumi Muhala, and Bwnna Mohamed 
are perpetrating around Lake Ozo, the souroe of the 
ladu, and, once we know where their centres are 
located, we may with a pair of compasses draw great 
circles round each, and park off areas of 40,000 and 
50,000 square miles into which half-a-dozen resolute 
men, aided by their hundreds of bandits, have divided 
about three-fourths of the Great Upper Congo Forest 
for the sole purpose of murder, and hceoming heirs to a 
few hundred tusks of ivory. 

At the date of our arrival at Ipoto, there were the 
Manjaioma headmen, physically line stalwart fellows, 
named IsmaUia, Khamisi, and Sanprameni, who were 
responsihlo to Kilonga-Longa, their chief, for the followers 
unit operatious entrusted to their charge. At alternate 
peiiods each set out from Ipoto to his own special 
snh-dLstik't. Thus, to IsmaUia, all roads foom Ipoto to 
Ilnvivi and east to the Ituri were given as liis special 
charge. Khamisi’s area was along the line of the 
Ihuru, then cast to Iliwiri, to Sangarameni all the land 
cast and west between the Ibina and Ihuru affluents of 
tlie Ituri. Altogether there were 160 fighting men, hut 
only id)out 90 were aimed with guns. Kilonga-Longa 
was still at Kinnena, and was not expected for three 
mouths yet. 

The fighting men under the tliree leaders consisted of 
liukusu, Bulegga, and Ba.songora, youths who were 
trained by the Maiiyucma as raiders in the forest regiou, 
in the same iiumuer ns in 1876, Manyuema youths had 
been trained liy Aralw and Waswahih of the east coast. 
\V(‘ see iu this e.xti'aordinary increase in number of 
raiders in the [tpper Congo basin the fruits of the Arab 
policy of killing <iff the adult aborigines and preserving 
the cliililren. The girls are distributed among the Arab, 
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Swaliili and Maiiyuc'ma harems, the hoys are trained 
to earry aims and are exercised in the use of them. 
Wlioi) the}' are grown tidl and strong eiiougli they are 
rewbirded with wives from the female servants of tlie 
hai'om, and then arc admitted partners in these hloody 
ventures. So many parts of the profits are due to the 
gi'cat proprietor, surii as Ti[)pu-Ti]), or Said bin Abed, a 
je.H.s nnmlier liecomes the duo of the headmen, and tlie 
remaind('r hccome.s the property of tlie bandits. At 
other timOiS large ivurie.s, over So Ills, each, hcconie the 
property of the proprietor, all over 20 lh.s. to ,‘15 Ihs. 
belong to the headmen, scraps, pieces and young ivory 
are yieiinitted to he kept by the lucky finilers. Hem e 
every memher of the caravan is insphed to do his best. 
The caravan is well armed and well maimed liy the pro- 
prietor, who stays at home on the Congo or Luainha river 
indulging in rice and pilaf nud the exee,sses of his harem, 
the headmen, insphed by greed and cupidity, hecoine 
ferocious and stern, the bandits fling themselves upon a 
settlement without mercy to obtain the largest share of 
lout, of children, flnck.s, poultry, and ivory. 

All this w'ould lie clearly beyond their power if they 
posse.ssed no gunpowder. Not a mile heynnd their 
settlements would the Aralis and their followere dare 
venture. It is more than likely that if gunpowder was 
prohibited entry into Africa there would be a general 
and quick migration tn the sea of all Arabs from inner 
Africa, as the native Cliicfs would lie imiuoasurahly 
stronger tlian any roinhiiiatioii of Arabs armed with 
spears. What possible chance could Tippu-Tili, Alicd liiu 
iSalim, Ugarrowwa and Kiloiiga-Longa have against the 
Ilasnngora and Bakusu ? Ifow coiilil the Arabs of Ujiji 
resist tlie Wajlji and Wariiudi, or how could tlioso of 
llnyamyemhe live among the bowmen and speamieu of 
Unyamwezi t 

There is only one remedy for tliese wholesale devas- 
tations of African alsirigines, and tlmt is the solemn 
<’omlilnatioii of Muglaiid, tiennany, Franco, Portugal, 
Houth and Hast Atiica, and Congo Btato against the 
introduction of gunpowder into any part of the 
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is« 7 . I'ontinent except for tlie use of tlioir owu agente, 
(H. IS, and employes, or seising upon every tusk of 

ivory brought out, as there is not a single piece nowa- 
day. s wliieh has been gained lawfully. Every tusk, 
[)iece and scrap iu the possession of an Arab trader has 
lic'i'ii .steeped and dyed in blood. Every pound weight 
liiis cost tlie life of a man, woman or eliild, for every live 
[jounds a hut has been burned, for every two tusks a 
whide village has been destroyed, every twenty tusks 
Iiave l)een obtained at the price of a district with all its 
people, villages and plantations. It is simply incredible 
that, beeause ivory is required for ornaments or billiard 
games, tire rich heart of Africa shonld be laid waste at 
this late year of the nineteenth century, signalized as it 
lias lieeu by so much advance, that populations, tribes 
and nations should be utterly destroyed. Whom after 
all does this bloody seizure of ivory enrich ? Only a 
ti'w dozens of half-castes, Arab and Negro, who, if due 
justice were dealt to them, should be made to sweat out 
the remainder of their piratical lives iu the severest 
penal servitude. 

On aniviug in civilization after these terrible dis- 
ci ivcries, I was told of a crusade tliat had been preached 
by Cardinal Lavrgerie, and of a rising desir-e iu Europe to 
etlect by force of arms in the old ermsader style and to 
attack the Arabs and their followers in their strongholds 
in Central Afi'ii-a. It is just such a scheme as might have 
Iiecn e.xpectcd from men who applauded Grordon wheu 
lie set out with a white wand and six follower-s to rescue 
all the garrisons of the ISoudan, a task which 14,000 of 
Ills couirtiymeii, under one of the most skilful English 
. genemls, would liave found impossible at that date. 
We pride mmulves upon being practical and sensible 
men, and yet every now and then let some enthusiast — 
whether (lladstone, Gordon, Lavigerie or another — 
.speak, and a wave of Quixotism spreads over many 
lands. The lust thing I heard iu connection with this 
mad project is tliat a liaud of 100 Swedes, who have 
■'iibscribed £25 each, are about to sail to some part of 
tlie East Coast ui Africa, and proceed to Tanganika to 
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commence ostciisi})ly tlie extii'pation of tlie Arab slave- 
trader, but in reality to commit suicide. 

However, tliese mattei-K are not tlic object of this 
chapter. We are about to have a more intimate a(‘([uaiiit- 
auce with the morals of the llanyuema, and to under- 
stand them better than we ever expected we should. 

Tliey had not heard a word or a whisper of tmr llead- 
meu whom we had despatclieil lus couriers to obtain relief 
for Nelson’s ptU'ty, and, an it wtis scarcely possible tliat 
a starving caravan would accomplish the distance be- 
tween Nelson’s t'amp and Ipoto before six active and 
intelligent men, we began to fear that among the lost 
men we should have to number our Zauribari chiefs. 
Theii' track was clear as far as the r'rossing-place of the 
14th and 15th December. It was most probable that 
the witless men would continue up the river until they 
were overpowered by the savages of some unknown 
milage. Uur minds were never free from anxiety 
respecting Cant. Nelson and his followers. Thhtecn 
days had already elapsed since our parting. During this 
period theii' position was not worse than onrs had been. 
The forest was around them ns it was around us. They 
were not loaded down ms we were. The mo.st active 
men could search about for f(X)d, or they could employ 
then' canoes to feiTy themselves over to tlie scene of the 
forage of the .3rd December, one day’s journey by land, 
or an hour by water. Berries and fungi alumnded on 
the crest of the hills above tlieir I'lunp as in otlicr jnirt.s. 
Yet we were anxious, and one of my first duties was to 
try and engage a relief psirty to take fond to Nelson’s 
camp. 1 was promised that it sliould he arranged next 
day. 

For ourselves we rei'eived tlirec goats and twelve 
baskets of Indian corn, which, when distributed, gave 
six ears of com per mmi. It furnished ns with two good 
meals, and many must have felt rexdved and refreshed, 
as I did. 

On the first day’s halt at Ipoto we suffered consider- 
able lassitude. Nature either furnishes a .stomach and 
no food, or else furnishes a feast and robs us of all 
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MH 7 , rtppetitc. On the day before, and on this, we had fed 
smuptuously on I'iec and pilaf and goat stew, but now 
we tx'gan to suffer from many illnesses. The masticators 
hiiil forg(jtten their office, and the digestive organs 
disdained tlio diunlics, and affected to be deranged. 
tSci'iou.Hly, it was the natural result of over-eatiug ; eorn 
imisli, grits, jiarchcd com, beans and meat are solids 
requiring gastric juice, which, after being famished for 
so uiiuiy days, was not in sufficient supply for the eager 
tlciuand made for it. 

'I’lio Maiiyuema had about 300 or 400 acres under 
corn, five acres under rice, and a,s many under beaus. 
iSugar-canc was also grown largely. They possessed 
about lOO goats — all stolen from the natives. In their 
store-huts they had immense supplies of Indian com 
dniwn from some village near the Ihuru, and as yet 
uushucked. Their banania plantations were well stocked 
with fruit. Indeed the condition of every one in the 
settlement was prime. 

It is but right to acknowledge that we were received 
on the first day with o.stentatious kindness, but on the 
third day something of a strangeness sprang up between 
U.S. Their cordiality probably rose from a belief that 
our load.s contained some de.sirable articles, but unfortu- 
nately the fir,st-cIa.sK beads that would have sufficed for 
the purchase of all their stock of corn were lost by the 
capsizing of a canoe near Panga Falls, and the gold 
liraidcd Arab buruoo.ses woi'e stolen below Ugarrowwa, 
by deserters, Disappointed at not receiving the expected 
(juaiility of fine cloth or fine beads, they proceeded 
sy.stemalically to tempt our men to sell everything they 
|tosses.scil, shirts, cups, daoles, wmst cloths, knives, belts, 
to w'hich, being their pei'soual property, we could make no 
objection. Hut the lucky owners of such articles having 
liecii seen by others less fortunate, hugely enjoying 
varieties of succulent food, wore the means of inspiring 
the latter to envy and finally to theft. The unthrifty 
and reckless men sold their ammunition, accoutrements, 
bill hooks, ramrods, and finally their Remington Rifles. 
Thus, after escaping the terrible dangers of starvation 
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and sucli injuries as the many savage tiilies could inflict 
on us, we were in near peril of Ijecoming slaves to the 
Ai'ab slaves. 

Despite entreaties for corn, wc could olitain no more 
than two cars per man per day. 1 ])romised to pay 
triple price for everything received, on the ariival of 
tlie roar column, but with Lhc.sc peo])lu ii present 
possession is better than a pro.spp<'tive one. They 
profe.ssed to doubt that we had clolli, and to l)elieve 
chat wc had travelled all tliis ilLstiince to tight them. 
We represented on the other hand that all wc needed 
were six ears of corn per day during nine days’ rest. 
Three rifles disappeared. The HeiKlmen denied all 
knowledge of them, Wo were amipelled to reflect that, 
if it were true, they suspected we eiilertaineil sinister 
intentions towards them, that surely the safest and 
craftiest policy would be to pm'fhase our arms secretly, 
and disarm us altogether, when they <'ould enforce what 
terms they pleased on us. 

On the 21st six more rifles wefe sold. At this rate 
the Expedition would l)e wrecked in a short time, 
for a body of men without arms in the heart of the 
great forest, with a host of men to the eastward and a 
large body to the westward depending upon them, were 
lost beyond hope of Sidvatiou. Both advance and 
retreat were equally cut off, and no resource would be 
left but alisolute submission to the chief who chose to 
ixssert himself to l)e our master or Death. Therefoni I 
proposed for my part to struggle strongly against such 
a fate, and either to provoke it instantly, or ward it off 
liy prompt action. 

A muster was made, the live men without aims were 
sentenced to twenty-five lashes each and to be tied up. 
After a considerable fume aud fuss had beeu u.xhibiled, 
a man stopped up, as one was about to undergo punish- 
ment and begged permission to speak. 

“ This man is innocent, sir.” “ 1 have his rifle in my 
hut, I seized it last night from tfuma (one of the cooks), 
son of Porkali, as he brought it to a Munyuema to sell. 
It may lie .Tuma stole it from this man. 1 know that 
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all these men have pleaded that their rifles have been 
stolen by othei-s, while they slept. It may be true as 
in this ease.” Meantime .luma had flown, but was 
found later on hiding in the eom fields. lie confessed 
that he had .stolen two, and had taken them to the 
informer to be disposed of for corn, or a goat, but it was 
.solely at tlie instigation of the informer. It may have 
been true, for scarcely one of them but was quite 
capable of, such a course, but the story was lame, and 
unreasonable in this wise and was rejected. Another 
now came up and recogubsed .Tuma as the thief who had 
abstracted his rifle— and ha\’ing proved his statement 
and eoufe.saiou having been made — the prisoner was 
sentenced to immediate execution, which w’-m accord- 
ingly eaniod out by hanging. 

It now being prov^ beyond a doubt that the 
Manyuema were purchasing our rifle, s at the rate of a 
tew ears of corn per gun, I sent for the head men, and 
make a formal demand for theii’ instant restitution, 
otherwise they w'ould be responsible for the conse- 
imence.s. They were inclined to be wratliy at first. 
They drove the Zanzibaris from the village out into the 
clearing, and there was every prsTspect of a fight, or as 
was very probable, that the E^edition was about to be 
wrecked. Our men, Ireing so utterly demoralized, and 
utterly broken in spirit from what they had undergone, 
were not to be relied on, and as they were ready to sell 
themselves for com — tliei’e was little chance of our 
winning a victory hi case of a struggle. It requires 
fulness of stomach to he brave. At tlie same time 
death was sure to conclude us iu any event, for to 
remain (piesceut under such circumstances tended to 
proiluce an ultimate .appeal to aims. With those 
eleven rifles, .3000 rounds of ammunition had been sold, 
hfo option presented itself to me than to be firm in my 
demand for the rifles ; it was reiterated, under a threat 
tJmt I would proceed to take other means — and aa a 
proof of it tliey had but to look at the body hanging 
ftom a tree, for if we proceeded to such extremities as 
putting to death one of our own men, they certainly 
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ought to know that wc should feel ourselves perfectly 
prepared to take vengeance on those who had really 
caused his death hy keeping open doom to receive stolen 
property. 

After an hour’s storming in tlicii- village they hrought 
five rifles to me, and to my astonishment pointed the 
sellera of them. Had it not been impolitic in the first 
phice to drive things to the extreme, 1 should have 
declined recciviug one of them back befoi'o iiU had l)cen 
returned, and could I have been assured of the aid of 
fifty men I should have declared for a fight ; but just at 
this juncture Uledi, the faithful coxswain of the 
Admrice, strode into camp, brining new's that the boat 
was safe at the landing-place of Ipoto and of his dis- 
covery of the six missing ehiefe in a starving and 
bewildered state four milea from the settlement. This 
produced a revulsion of feehngs. (Iratitude for the 
discovery of my lost men, the sight of Uledi — the 
knowledge that after all, despite the perverseness of 
human nature, I had some Mthfiil fellows, left me for 
the time speechless. 

Then the tale was told to Uledi, and he undertook the 
business of eradicating the hostile feelings of the Man- 
yuema, and pleaded with me to let bygones l)e bygones 
on the score that the dark days were ended, and happy 
days he was sure were in store for us. 

For surely, dear master,” he said, “ after the longest 
uight comes day, and why not sunshine after darknea.s 
wift us ? I think of how many long nights and ( lark days 
we pulled through in the old times when we pierced 
Africa together, and now let your heart bo at peace. 
Please God we shall forget our troubles liefore Iong.”_ 

The culprits were ordered to bo bound until morning. 
Uledi, with his bold fl'ank way. sailed straight into the 
affections of the Manyuema headmen. Presents of corn 
were lirouglit to mo, apologies were made and accepted. 
The com was distributed among the people, and we 
ended this trouldo-some day, which had brought us all to 
the verge of dissolution, in much greater content than 
could have been hoped from its ominous commencement. 
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Uiir Imig Wiiudering chicfe wlio wero sent as heralds 
of our approach to Ipoto anived on Sunday the 23rd. 
They surely had made hut a fruitless quest, and they 
found us old resideuts of the place they harl been des- 
patched to seek. Haggard, wan and feeble from seven- 
teen day.H feeding on what the uninhabited wilderness 
aifonled, they were also greatly abashed at their failure. 
They had reached the Ibina Eiver which flows from the 
iS.E,, and struck it two days above the confluence with 
the itui'i ; they had then followed the tributary down to 
the junction, had found a canoe and rowed across to the 
right Ijaiik, where they had nearly perished from hunger, 
Fortunately Uledi had discovered them in time, had 
informed them of the direction of Ipoto, and they had 
crawled as they best could to our camp. 

Before night, Sangavameni, the third head man, ap- 
peared from a raid with fifteen fine ivories. He said 
he hail penetrated a twenty days’ journey, and from a 
high hill had viewed an open countiy all grass land. 

Out of a supply I obtained on this day I was able to 
give two ears of corn per man, and to store a couple of 
baskets for Nelson’s party. But events were not pro- 
gressing smoothly, I could obtain no favourable answer 
to my entreaty for a relief pai'ty. One of our men had 
been speared to death by the Manyuema on a charge of 
.stealing corn from the fields. One had been banged, 
twenty had been flowed for stealing ammunition, 
another had received 200 cuts from the Manyuema for 
attempting to steal. If only the men could have 
reasoned sensibly duiiug these days, how quickly 
matters could have been settled otherwise ! 

I had spoken and wai'ued them with all earnestness 
to " endure, and cheer up,” and that there were two 
way.s of settling all this, but that I was afraid of them 
only, for they preferred the refuse of the Manyuema to 
our wagiM and work. The Manyuema were proving to 
them what they might expect of them; and with us 
the worst days were over; all we had to do was to 
march beyond the utmost reach of the Manyuema raids, 
when we should all become as robust as they. Bah 1 
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I miglit as wel] have addressed my appeals to the trees 
of the forest as unto wretches so sodden with despah-. 

The Manyuema had pomised me three severm times 
liy this day to send eighty men as a relief party to 
Nelson’s camp, hut the arrival of Sungarameni, and 
misunderstandings, and other trilles, had disturhed the 
arrangements, 

On the 24th firing was heard on the other aide of the 
river, and, under the plea that it indicated the (U’rival of 
Kilonga-Louga, the relief caravan was agaui prevented 
from setting out. 

The next day, those who had fiind, arrived in ramp, 
and proved to he the Manyuema knaves whom we had 
seen on the 2nd of Oetnher. Out of fifteen men they 
had lost one man from an arrow wound. They had 
wandered for twenty-four days to find the track, hut 
having no other loads than provisions these had la.sted 
with economy for fifteen days, hut for the last nine days 
they had suhsisted on mushroonm and wild fruit. 

On this evening I succeeded in drawing a contract, and 
getting the three headmen to agree to the following ; — 

“To send thirty men to the relief of Captain Nelson, 
with 400 eai’s of com for hri party. 

“ To provide Captain Nelson and Surgeon Parke, and 
all sick men unable to work in the fields, with pro- 
visions, until our return from Lake Albert. 

“ The service of a guide from Ipoto to Ihwiri, for 
which tliey were to he paid one Imle and a half of cloth 
ou the arrival of the rear column.” 

It was drawn up in Arabic by Kashid, and in English 
by myself, and witnessed by tlmcc men. 

For some fancy articles of personal property I suc- 
ceeded in purchasmg for Mr. Jephson and Oapt. Nelson 
250 ears of Indian corn, and for 250 pistol cartridges I 
bought another quantity, and for an ivory-framed mirror 
from a dressing-ca.se purchased two l)askets full : for 
three bottles of ottar of roses obtained three fowls, so 
that I had 1000 eara of com for the relieving and 
relieved parties. 

On the 26th Mr. Mounteney Jephson, forty Zanzibaris, 
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an<l thirty Manyaema slaves staxtecl on their journey to 
Nelson's camp. I cannot do better than introduce 
Mr. Jephson’a report on his journey. 

“ Arab Settlement at Ipoto, 

"I left lit miittiy on Ootober 26th, niul arrived at the river and 
TOSsai i)Vor with 30 Mauynomn and 40 Zanzibaris under my charge tlie 
same aftorneon and camped on landing. 1310 next morning we started 
off early and reached the eamp, whore wo hod crossed the river, when we 
were wandering about in a starving condition in aoaroh of tie Arabs, 
by midday tlio signs and arrow heads wo had marked on tho trees to 
show the ohioft! wo had crossed wore still fresh. I reached another of 
onr camps that night. Tlio next day we did nearly three of onr former 
inarches. The camp whoto Femsi Ali had got his death wound, and 
wliere wo had spout three auch miserable days of hunger and anxiety, 
looked very dismal as we passed tiirongh it. During the day we passM 
the skclotons ef three of out men who had folien down and died finin 
sheer starvation, they were grim reminders of the misei'y through wliioh 
we had so lately gone 

“ On the morning of Die 29th I started off as soon os it was day- 
light, determuiiug to reach Ifeleou tliat day and decide the iiuestieu 
as to Ilia being yet alivo. Accompanied hy one man only, I soon found 
myself (at ahead of my followers, As I neared Nelson’s camp a 
feverish anxiety to know his fate possessoil me, and 1 pushed on tliiongh 
streams atul oteoks, by hanks and bo^, over whioli oot starving people 
had slowly tidied with the lioat sections. All wan passed hy quickly 
to-day, and again the skeletons in the road testiffod to tho trials ihtongli 
wliioh we luut piaased. As I came down tho hill into Nelson’s camp, not 
a sound was Ixard iint tho groans of two dying men in a hnl close hy, 
tho whole place liad a deserted and woe-begone look 1 came quietly 
round the tent and found Nelson sitting there ; we claeped hands, and 
then, iioor fellow ! ho tnruoil away and sobbed, and muttered something 
nliout being veiy weak. 

" Nelson was greatly changed in appearance, being worn and Laggard 
looking, with deep linos alxrat his eyes and month. He told me 
hi.s anxiety had been intense, as day after clay iiassed and no relief 
came; Imhad at last made np his mind that something had happened 
to ns, ami tliut wo had boon comiiellcd to abondon him. He had 
lived eliiefly upem fruits and fnugns wliioh his two boys had brought 
ill from day to day. Of tho iifty-two men yon loft with him, only 
live remained, of whom two wore in a dying state. All tho rest had 
either iksertecl him or wore dead. 

“ lie lias himself given you an oeconnt of liis losses from death 
and ilcsertiun. I gave him the food yon sent him, which I had 
carefully iratolied on tho way, and ho bad ono of tho ohiokons and 
some porridge cooked at once, it was the flr^ nonrishing food he 
hail tasted for many days. A^t I had been thow a couple of hours 
my people camo in and all etowded round the tent to offiar him their 
congratulations. 

’’ You reinemlwr Nelson’s feet had been very bod ios some days before 
wo leil him, ho had hardly left Uio tent the whole time he had been here. 

At one time he had had ten ulcers on one foot, but he had now reoervered 
from them in a groat measure and said he thought he would he able to 
mamh slowly. On the 30th we began the return march. I gave out 
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moat of tlio loads to tlie Manyuema and Zanzibam, but was obliged to isay 
louTe tbirtean boxes of ammunition and seven other loads, these I buried, oct. 28. 
and Parko will lie able to fetch tliem later on. j 

“Nelson did the zaarchea better than I expected, though he was much 
knoclced up at the end of oaoli day. On ^ retui'n inarch wo crossed 
the rivei' lower down and made our irny up) the right bank and 
struck your old mad a day’s inarch from the Arab camp. Here naain wo 
passed more skeletons, at one jilaw thero were tbiee within SWO yards 
of each otbor. 

" On ihu fifth day, tlint is November Sri, we imbed ibe Arab camp, 
and Nelson’s relief was accomplished. He has aU'oady pieked up 
wonderfully in spite of the maroliing, but bo cannot got sleep at night 
and is still in a noi'vous and highly strung stale ; the rest in the Arab 
camp will, I trust, set him up again. It is certain that in his state of 
health ho could not have followed us in our wanderings in search of 
food, he must have fallen by the way. 

“ I am &e., (to. 

"(Signed) A. J. MouMijiKix Jemsos.” 

The follitwiug are the I'eports of Captain NeLsou and 
Surgeon Parke. 

’• Arab Yillngo, Ipoto, 

“Deau Sik, “ d'A Nummhcf, 1887. 

“Mr. Jepbson arrived at luy camp on tlie 2Dtb Octobei' with tlic 
men for the loads and with the food you sent for mo. Many tlianks foi' 
the food, it was badly needed. He will toll yon what state lie found me 
in and of the few men still alive. 

" Ton left me on the 6th Octolier last; on the morning of the 9th I got 
up a canoe and sent Hmari and thirteen of the best men I conld find 
(tliey were all very bad) over tlie river to look for food. On the 8th 
Assoni (No. 1 Company) camo to me and said that lie had returned from 
the column eick. Same day Hledi’s brother came Into camp, told mo ho 
hod. lost the rood while looking for bananas, near the camp, where wo 
met the Manynoma. On the 10th I found that Juina, one of Stairs’ 
cliiefs, had cleared in the night with ton men, and stuicii a canoe and gone 
down liver. On the lltli I counted the men and could only find seven- 
teen (I had fifty-two tlie first day); tlie rest had gone away either after 
the column or down rivor. On the llth one man died. Umari lutimied 
with very few bananas, about enough for two days; however, they were 
voiy welcome, as I had notiiing hut horlis and fungi in eat up to this 
time. Ou the ISth another man died, and I found tlint Koodi (No. T.) 
with some other men had Como into camp in the night and sloleu the 
canoe (tJmnii had ro-orossed tlie river in) and gone down river. On the 
17th Umari wont away with twenty-one men to look for food ; I'Jth, mau 
died ; 22ad, two men died ; 23r<l, man died ; 29th, two mou died ; Jopli- 
son arrived ; 30tb, one man died ; wo left camp on way hero. Umari bad 
not roturned; ho, liowovor, if alive, will come on hero, I feel sure, but 
bow many men with him I cannot toll, perhaps five or six may renoli 
here with him. 171111 the exception of the few bananas I got from Umari 
I lived entirely on herbs, fungi, and a few niabongu. I had ten uleers on 
my loft leg and foot and so was unable to look for food mysolf and was 
kept alive entirely by my two boys and little Bamk, one of my company, 
end Abdolla, a man Stairs left with me. I was very weak when Jeplisou 
arrived. Now, however, I feel a little lietter. 170 arrived at tlie village 
oa the Sid November, the diief Ismail brought mo the day I came a vaiy 
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small qimntity of coarse meal and two small dried fish, about enongli for 
onoinoal. , , , ^ , 

"Testoiday, no food banng como for two days, we sent for it, aod 
after a good deal of trouble Ismail sent us a little meal. At preeoni I 
am living on my clothes ; wo got hardly anything from the Chief. To- 
day I)r. I’lirio and I wont to the Chief, with Hamis Pari as interpreter, 
and tallfod in him about food. lie told ns that no armai/emeiit had hem 
mule hi/ !/m for n»j food, and that he was feeding the Doctor and me 
ratirely from in's own generosity, and he refused to feed our boys, three 
in mimher {fewer we cannot possibly do with), as yon never told him to 
do so. 

. “ I have the honour to ho, 

"Ac., &e.” 

“E. H. Eeisoit.” 

“ Arab Camp, Ipoto, 

" Mv nEAB Mn. Siasiei, " 

"Ciptain Nelson and Mr. Jephson arrived here on the 3rd inst. 
a few of the Zanzibaris aiul Mauynema men getting in with their loads 
the pieviana day. Of ail those men left at Netson’s comp, only five have 
arrived hero, the romaining live ones were away on a foraging tonr with 
iimari, when the relief party arrived. It is very liltoly that some of them 
may find their way here; it so, I shall got Ismaili to allow tliom to work 
lot their food. Kelson staggered into camp greatly changed in appear- 
ance, a complete wreck after the march, ins featui'cs shrunken and 
niuoiied, and a frame reduced to half its former size. I have done die 
W I could for liim luedically, but good nomishing food is what he 
requites to restove him to his health: and I regret to say that my ospe- 
rieiico hero and the conversation which we had to-day with Ismaili goes 
to show that we shall have to exist on scanty fare. Since you left, I have 
had some flour and com frain the chiefs, hut tide was geuerally after 
sciifling for it several times By a lucky accident I got a goat, most of 
which I distrihntcd amongst the sick men hei'e, for I am informed by 
Ismoili, through H. Pari, that cmly those who work in the field got food, 
and them am aomo liero who certainly cannot do so ; therefore they are 
trusting to the generosity of the other mon, who get five heads of corn 
each day they work. Both Nelson and myself have much trouble in 
getting food ram Ismaili for ourselves, end ho has refused to feed our 
Isiys, who are alwohitoly necessary to drew water, cook, &c., dtc., elthongh 
I hare reduced mine to one. 

'■ Nclaen andm.vaclf wont aud saw him to day (Hamis Pari, interpreter), 
and Ismaili stated that you had told the chiefs that a big Mzungn was to 
come (Nelson), and he would make his own arrangements almut food, 
iiiul that I was here living On Ids (Ismaih's) generosity, as no arrange- 
ments hail ixien made for me. I reminded him of the conveisaiion yon 
hiul with him in your tent the evening you called mo down aud gave me 
your gold watch, and I said that you had told me that you hod made a 
written arrangemeul with the chiefs that both Nelson and myself should 
be pruui«fon«i. We loth told him that we did not want goats and fowls, 
but simply what he can give ns. Not having seen any ogioenient, I could 
not argue further, hut asked to see the document, so that we might 
convince him; this he said bo could not do, as Hamis, the Chief, had it, 
and ho was away, and would not retnvn for two months. He however 
sent us up some com shortly afterwords. This is a very unhappy state 
of ailliits for us who shall have to remain here for so long a time. 
Kelson has sold ninch of his clothes, and out of my scanty supply (my 
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l)ag haTiDg Ijeon lost on tlio marchl T haro heon obliged to make a 
farther sale so as to provide ourselvos trith suffloiont food. 

“ Wo shall get along bore as best we can, and aaoriflee mneb to keep 
on friendly terms with the Ambs, ns it is of anoli essential importance. T 
sincerely hoire you will have every suoeess in attaining the object of tho 
iSxnedition, and that we shall all have an opportunity of meeting soon 
and congratulating Emin Pasha on his relief. 

“ With best wishes, &o., 

(Signed) “ T. II. Pauks, 
“A.M.D. 


“Arab Village, Ipoto, 

« 3)j.An Sm, ” A^invi/itcr, 1887. 

“ 1 am sorry to have to toll yon that several attempts have been 
made to rob tho hut, and lust night unfortunately they managed to got a 
box of ainmunitiou out of Parke’s tent while wo wore having dinner ; 
also one attempt to burn tho hut, which happily I frustrated, owing to my 
not being able to sleep well. Wo have spoken to the Chief Ismail about 
the tbioviiig : he says it is done by Zanzibaris and not by his people; but 
if there Wei's no salo for tho cartridges they would not bo stolon. It is of 
course most unfortunate. Since Jephson left, the enormous quantity of 
forty smalt heads of Indian com has been given to us by Ismail ; this is 
of course quite alisnrd; as we cannot live on it, wo get horbs, with 
wliioh we supplement om' scanty ftra 
“ Cledl returned this afternoon and goes on to-morrow, and by him 1 
send ibis letter. 

“ With kindest regards to you. Sir, Stairs and Jcpbson. 

" I have the honour to bo, te, &c., 

(Signed) “ E. H. Nelsoit. 

P.S.— Just as I tlnislied this letter the Chief sent us a little meal, 
wbloli evidently was done so that Plodi who was waiting for tho letter 
could tell you that wo wero getting plenty (! !) of food. 

" H. If. SlABLET, Esq., 

" Commanding E. P. E. Espodition,” 

On the evening of the 26th Ismaili entereil my lint, 
and declared that ho had hecomc ho attached to mo that 
he would dearly Igvo to go through the process of lilond- 
liTOtherhood with me. As I was about to entrust 
Captain Nelson and Surgeon Parke and about tliirty 
sick men to the charge of liimself and brother chiefH, 
I readily consented, though it was somewhat infra dig. 
to make brotherhood with a slave, but as be wa.s 
powerful in that bloody gang of bandits, I pocketed my 
dignity and underwent the ceremony. I then selected 
a five-guinea rug, silk handkerchiefs, a couple of yaixls of 
crimson broaddoth, and a few other costly trifles. 
Finally I made another wi'itten agreement for guides to 
accompany me to the distance of fifteen camps, wliich 
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Lc sail! was tlie limit of Ms territory, and good treat- 
ment of my officers, and Mmded to liim a gold watch 
and chain, value £49 in London, as pledge of this 
agreement, in presence of Surgeon Parke. 

The next day after leaving Surgeon Parke to attend 
to his friend Nelson and twenty-nine men, we left Ipoto 
with our reduced force to strive once more with the 
hunger of tho wilderness. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THEOUOH THE EOEBST TO MAZAMBONi’s PEAK. 

In the country of the Beloaso— Thoir houses and clearings— Natives 
of Bukiri— The flint village of dwarfs — Our rate of progress 
increased— The road from Mambungn’e— Halts at J^t and "West 
Indckam- A little storm between “ Three O’clock ” and Khnmis— 
We reach Ibwiri— Kliamis and the “vile Zanzibaris "—Tho Ibwiri 
clearing— Plentiful provisions — The state of my men; and what 
they had recently gone tlirangh— Khamis and party eiploro the 
neighbourhood— And return with a flock of goats — Kbamis 
captures Boryo, but is released— Jephson retiums from the relief 
of Captain Nelson- Departure of Ehamis and the Manyuema— 
Uemorendum of charges against Messrs. Kilonga- Longa & Co. of 
Ipoto— Suicide of Simba—Sali’s reflections on the same— Lieutenant 
Stairs reconaoitios— Muster and re-organisation at Ibwiri— M- 

K sd condition of the men— Boryo’s village— Balessd enstoms— 
Indenduru— We reach the outskirts of tho forest— Mount 
Pisgah— The village of lyugu— Heaven’s light at last I The beautiful 
grass-land— We drop across an ancient crone— Didesura and its 
prodnots— Juma’s capture— The Ituii river again— We emerge upon 
a rolling plain— And forage in some villages— The mode of but 
construction — The district of the BabuFCSsC — Onr Mliiri captives — 
Natives attack the camp— The course of the Huri — The natives of 
Abunguma-Alur fai'e since leaving Ibwiri— Mazamhoni's Peak— Tho 
east Ituii— A mass of plantations— Demonstration by tho natives— 
Our camp ou the crest of Nzora Kum — “Bo strong and of a good 
coraugo ’’— Piiondly interoonrao with tlie natives— Wo are compelled 
to Ssperso thorn- Peace amugod— Arms of the Bandussunia. 

We marclied for two hours to Tumbu, nud in four and 
a quarter hours on the following day to Busindi. 

W 0 were now in the country of the Btvlesse. The archi- 
tecture was peculiar. Its peculiarity consisted in a long 
street flanked by a long low wooden building, or rather 
planked building, on either side, 200, 300, or 400 feet 
long. At first sight one of these villages appeared like 
a long gable-roofed structure sawn in exact half along 
tho ridge of the roof, and as if each half house had been 
removed backward for a distance of 20 or 80 feet, and 
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1887 . tlion along tlie inner aides been boarded up, and pierced 
TOth low doors, to obtain entrance into independent 
apartments. The light wood of the Eubiaeae affords good 
material for this kind of house. A sizeable tree, 1 foot 
18 inches, or 2 feet in diameter, is felled, and the log is 
cut into sliort pieces from four to six feet in length; 
the pieces are easily split by hard wedges, and with 
their small neat adzes they contrive to shape the plank 
smooth, tolerably even, and square. They are generally 
an inch or an inch and a quarter thick. For what is 
called the ceiling or inner boarding, the boards ore 
tliinner and narrower. When a suflicient number of 
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boards and planks are ready, the inner ceiling is lashed 
to the uprights, frequently in as neat a fashion as a 
(jarpeuter’s apprentice might do it with saw, nails and 
hammer ; on the outer aide of the uprights are lashed 
the thicker planks, or broad slabs, the hollow between 
the inner and outer frame is then stuffed with the 
phiynia, or banana leaves. The wall facing the street 
may be 9 feet high, the back wall facing the forest or 
clearing is 4 or 4^ feet high, the width of the house 
varies from 7 to 10 feet. Altogether it is a comfortable 
and snug mode of building, rather dangerous in case of 
fire, but very defensible, with trifling labour. 
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Anotlier peculiarity of the Balesse is the condition of iss7. 
tlieir clearings, and some of these arc very extensive, 
quite a mile and a half in diameter, and the whole ™” 
strewn with the relics, debris, and timber of the primeval 
forest. Indeed I cannot compare a Balesse clearing to 
anything better than a mighty abattis surrounding the 
principal village, and over this almttis the traveller has 
to find his way. As one steps out of the sliadow of the 
forest, the path is at first, may be, along the trunk of a 
great ti’ce for 100 feet, it then turns at right angles 
along a great branch a few feet ; he takes a few paces 
on the soil, then finds himself in front of a massive 
prostrate tree-stem 3 feet in diameter or so ; he climbs 
over that, and presently finds hbnself facmg the out- 
spreading limbs of another giant, amongst wliich he 
must creep, and twist, and crawl to get footing on 
a branch, then from the branch to the trunk, he takes 
a half turn to the right, walks along the tree from which, 
increasing in thickness, he must soon climb on top of 
another tliat has fallen across and atop of it, when after 
taking a half-turn to the left, he must follow, ascend- 
ing it until he is 20 feet above the ground When 
he has got among the branchea at this dizzy height, 
ho needs judgment, and to he proof against nervous- 
ness. After tender, delicate balancing, he places his 
foot on a branch — at last descends cautiously along 
the steep slope rmtil he is 6 feet fr’om the ground 
from which he must jump on to another tapering 
branch, and follow that to another height of 20 feet, 
then along the monster tree, then down to the ground ; 
aud so on for hours, the hot, hunting huu, and tlie clo.se, 
steamy atmosphere of the clearing forcing the perspira- 
tion in streams from his body. I have narrowly escaped 
death three times during these frightful gymnastic, 
exercises. One man died where he fell. Heveral men were 
frightfully braised. Yet it is not so dangerous with the 
naked feet, but with boots in the early morning, before 
the dew is dried, or after a rain, or when the advance- 
guard has smeared the timber with a greasy clay, I 
have had six falls in an horn'. The village stands in the 
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centre. We kave often congratulated ourselves on coming 
to a clearing at the near approach to camping-time, but it 
has frequently occupied us one hour and a half to reach 
the village. It is a most curious sight to see a caravan 
laden rvith heavy burdens walking over this wreck of a 
forest, and timbered dealing. Streams, swamps, water- 
courses, ditches are often twenty to twenty-five feet 
below a tapering slippery tree, which crosses them 
bridge-like. Some men arc faUing, some are tottering, 
one or two have already faUeu, some are twenty feet 
above the ground, others are on the ground creeping 
under logs. Many are wandering among a maze of 
branches, thirty or more may be standing on one delicate 
and straight shaft, a few may he posted like sentries on 
a branch, perplexed which way to mt)ve. All this, 
however, is made much harder, and more dsmgerous, 
when, from a hundred points, the deiully arrows are 
flying from coucealecl natives, which, tliank Heaven, 
were not common. We have been too cautious for tliat 
kmd of work to happen often, though wo have seldom 
been able to leave one of these awful clearings without 
having some man’s foot skewered, or some one lamed. 

On the 29th we marched to Bukiri or Myyulus, a 
distance of nine miles in six hours. 

A few natives having been tormented and poisecuted 
to submission to the Manyuema, greeted us with cries 
of “ Bodo ! Bodo Ulenda 1 Ulenda ! " ; greetings which 
they accompanied with a flinging motion of the hand, 
as though they jerked “ Away 1 away 1 " 

'The chief was sfyied Mwani. They wore much 
polished ironwork, i-ings, bells, and anklets, and appeared 
to be partial to many leglets made of calamus fibre, and 
armlets of the same material, after the manner of 
liaragwe and TJhha. They cultivate maize, beans, 
pliuitains, and bananas, tobacco, sweet potatoes, yams, 
brinjalls, melons, gourds. Their goats are fine, and of 
good .size. Bowls are plentiful, but fresh eggs are rare. 

Among some of these villages there is generally a 
dome hut of ample size, after the manner of TJnyoro, 
with double porches. 
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Tlio following (lay wo halted, during which the Mau- 
yuema guides took partkular care to show our people 
that they should have uo doubt of their contempt for 
them. They would not allow them to trade with the 
natives for fear some desirable article would he lost to 
themselves, they also vociferated at them loudly if they 
were seen proceeding to the clearing to cut plantains. 
As 1 told them, they did not advance in their favour in 
the least by abandoning the whites, and turning a deaf 
ear to our adjurations to be manly and faithful. A 
word, or even a defiant look, was visited with a sharp 
cut on the nalced body with a rattan from slave boys of 
the six Manyuema guides with us. What awful oaths of 
vengeance were uttered Cor all these indignities they 
snfi'ered ! 

Oil the Slstwe came across the fb-st village of Dwaifs, 
and, during the day, across several empty settlements 
belonging to them. Wo marched nine miles in five and 
a quarter hours, and camped in a dwarfs village in the 
woods. 

Stealing continued steadily. On examining the 
pouches, tiiere was one cartridge out of tliree pouches. 
The cartridges were lost, of course I Hilallah, a boy of 
sixteen, deserted back to Ipotowitli my cartridge pouch, 
and thirty cartridges in it A man who carried my 
satchel ran away with seventy-five Winchester car- 
tridges. 

The next day we entered the extensive clearing and 
large settlement of Mambungu’s or Nehasse. 

Khamis, the chief of tie guides, left Ipoto on 
the 31st, and arrived at this place witli seven men, 
according to agr'ecment with IsmaUi, my Manyuema 
brother. 

The track which we followed has enabled us to 
increase our rate of progress per hour. Along the river 
bank, by dint of continued work, and devoting seven, 
eight, nine hours— sometimes ten hours — ^we could 
travel from 3 to 7 miles. We were now enabled to 
make to 1|, and even 2 miles per hour ; hut the 
pace was still retarded by roots, stumps, chmbers, 
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1887 . llianes, coavolvuli, skevvei's, and a multiLutlc of 
streams, and green-scummed sinks. We could rarely 
w”'s proceed a clear kundred yai-ds witliout being ordered 
to halt by the pioneers. 

Each day towards eyening the clouds gathered, the 
thunder reyerberated -with awful sounds through the 
echoing forest; lightning darted hither and thither, 
daOy severing some tree-top, or splitting a mighty 
patriarch from crown to base, or blasting some stately 
and kingly tree ; and the rain fell with a drowning 
plenty which diilled and depressed us gi’eatly in our 
poor blooded and anaemic state. But during the march, 
Providence was gracious ; the sun shone, and streamed 
in million beams of soft light through the woods, which 
brightened our feelings, and caused the aisles and 
corridors of the woods to be of Divine beauty, converted 
the graceful thin tree-shafts into marbly-grey pillar’s, 
and the dew and rain-dr'ops into sparkling brilliants ; 
cheered the invisible bu-ds to pour out, with spirit, their 
varied repertory of songs ; inspired parrot Jlocics to vent 
gleeful screams and whistlings ; roused hosts of 
monkejTs to exert their wrldest antics ; while now and 
then some deep, bass roar in far-away recesses indicated 
a family of solo or chimpanzees enjoying some savage 
sport. 

The road from Mambungu’s, eastward, was full of tor- 
ments, fears, and anxieties. Never were such a scries of 
clearings as those around Mambungu, and the neighbour- 
ing settlement of Njalis. The trees were of the largest 
size, and timber enough had been cut to build a navy ; 
and these lay, in all imaginable confusion, tree upon tree, 
log above log, branches rising in hills above hUls ; and 
amougst all this wild ruin of woods grew in profusion 
upon profusion bananas, plantains, vines, parasites ; 
ivy-like plants, palms, calamus, convolvuli, etc., through 
which the poor column had to burrow, struggle, and 
sweat, while creeping, crawling, and climbing, in, 
through, and over obstacles and entanglements that 
baffle description. 

On the 4th November we were 13f miles from 
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Mambungu’s in tlic settlement of Ndugubislia, liaving 
passed, in the interval, tlii'ougli five deserted forest 
vdlages of pigmies. On this day I came near smiling — 
for I fancied I observed tbc dawn of happier days fore- 
told by Ulecli. Eacli member of the caravan received 
one ear of corn, and 1 5 plantains as rations. 

Fifteen plantains and one ear of corn make a royal 
ration compared to two ear.s of corn, or a handful of 
berries, or a dozen fungus. It was not calculated, how- 
ever, to make men too cheerful, though om' people wore 
naturally light-hearted and gay. 

“ But never mind, my boys,” I said, as I doled the 
spare diet to the hungry creatures ; “ the morning is 
breaking ; a week more, and then you shall see tlic end 
of your troubles.” 

Verbal reply was not given to mo ; only a wtm smile 
lightened tlio famine-sluu'peucd features. Our officers 
had borne these privations 'with the spirit ascribed by 
Giesar to Antony, and as well as tliough they were to 
the manner born. They fed on the flat wood beans of the 
forest, on the acid wild fruit and strange fungus, with the 
smiling content of Sybarites at a feast Yet one of them 
paid £1,000 for this poor privilege, and came near being 
thought too dainty for rough African life. They had 
been a Uving example to our dark followers, many of 
whom had probably been encouraged to strive for 
existence by the bright, hopeful looks our officers wore 
under our many unhappy afflictions. 

On the following day we crossed the watershed 
between the Ihuru and Itmi rivers, and wo now 
plunged into cool streams Bowing to leftward, or towards 
the Ihuru. Hills rose to the right and left in wooded 
cones and ridgy mounts, and after a march of nine and 
three-quarter miles, we halted for the night at West 
Indekam, at the base of a lull whose top rose 600 feet 
above the village. Another short march brought us to 
a village perched half-way up a tall mount, which may 
be designated as East ludekaru, and by aneroid we were 
4,097 feet above the ocean. From this village we 
enjoyed a &st view of our surroundings. Instead of 
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ci-awling like migkty bipeds iu tbc twilight, 30 fathoms 
below the level of the white light of the day. eompellecl 
tx) recognize our littleness, by comparison Avith tlie giant 
eolunons and tall pillar-like shafts that rose by millions 
around us, we now stood on the crest of a cleared mount, 
to look upon the leafy world below us. One almost 
felt as if walking over the rolling plain of leafage was 
possible, so compact and unbroken was the expanse, 
extending to a lovely pale blueness as the eyesight 
followed it to the furthest limits of distiuctuess— away, 
far away to an unknown distance the forest tops spread 
round about a variegated green of plushy texture, broad 
red patches of ti'ce floweriM, and rich rnssety circles of 
leaves, not unfrequent. How one envied the smooth, 
easy flight of the Idtes and white-collared onglcs, sailing 
gracefufiy without let or hindrance thi'ough the calm 
atmosphere 1 Ah i that we had the wings of kites, that 
we might fly and bo at rest from these incorrigibly 
wicked Manyuema ! Whose wish was that ? Jiulocd, 1 
think we all of us shared it, more or loss. 

On the 7th, while we halted on the mount, the 
Manyuema monopolizing the village, and our men in the 
hush, unworthy to be near their nobility, there was a 
little storm between Saat Tato (Three o’clock), the 
hunter, and Khamis, the chief of the Manyuema guides. 
It thi'eatened, from the sound of words, to explode huit- 
fully at one time. Khamis slapped him in the face. 
Both were tall men, hut Saat Tato was two inches taller, 
a good soldier, who had seen service in Madagascar and 
with Sultan Barghash as a sergeant, hut who, from his 
habits of getting drunk by the tim’d hour of each day, 
was nicknamed “ Three o’clock,” and dismissed. He was 
an excellent man, faithful, strong, obedient, and an 
unerring shot. Given the benefits of twenty-five pounds 
of food, Saat Tato, at a hint, would have smilingly taken 
hold of Khamis, and snapped his vertebrse across his 
knee with the ease that he would have broken a spear 
staff. I observed Saat Tato closely, for it must be 
remembered that it had become fully impressed on my 
mind that my men were quite too brokeu-.spirited. Saat 
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Tato looked at liim a second severely ; tkeu, lifting Ids ir 87 . 
forefinger, said to Khamia, “ It is well, but 1 sliould like 
to see you repeat tliat blow a little Lime hence, after I 
have a little food in me, and filled tins stomach of mine. 

Strike me again, do ; T can bear it” 

Advancing, and touching Khamis on the shoulder', I 
said, “ Khamis, do not do that again. I do not allow 
even my officers to strike my men like that” 

The fil-humour was increasing, and, little as the 
Manyuema imagined, they were assisting me to restore 
the spirit of the Zanzibaris by their cruelty. There 
were signs that the Christians would prevail after aU. 

The mutual affection expressed between the Moslem eo- 
refigioniats at the altar of which our men were ready to 
sacrifice our lives and libeities and tlieir own freedom, 
had been cooled by the ci'uelty, perverseness, and 
niggardliness of the Manyuema. All we hud to do w'as 
to watch it, boar patiently, and bo ready. 

To our gi'eat comfort Khamis confessed that West 
Indekaru was the utmost limit of his master Ismuili’s 
territory. 

Wo, however, wore not to pai't from him until we 
reached Ibwii'i. 

We marched eleven miles on the 8th of November 
through a much more open forest, and we could see further 
into the interior. The road was better, so much so that 
our rate of marelnng increased to two miles per hour. 

The gritty and loamy soil had absorbed the rain, and 
walkmg became pleasant The llianes were not so 
roitously abundant, only a strong creeper now and then 
requiring severance. At several places there were 
granite outcroppings of a colossal size, which were a 
novelty and added a kind of romantic and picturesque 
interest to the woods, darkly suggestive of gitanos, 
bandits, or pigmies. 

A march of nine and a half miles on the 9th of 
November took us to a Pigmies’ camp. Until noon a 
mist had hung over the land. Towards the latter 
part of the ti'amp we passed through several lately 
deserted viUagea of the dwarfe, and across eight streams. 
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Kliamis, the guide, aud Ids followers, and aliout lialf- 
a-dozen of the pioneers proceeded to Ibiviri, which was 
only one and a half rtdlc distant, and on tlic next day 
we joined them. This was one of the richest and finest 
dealings we had seen since leaving Yanibuya, though 
had. tlie Expedition been despatched eight months earlier, 
we should have found scores in the same prosperous 
condition. Here was a clearing three miles m diameter 
abounding in native produce, and hitherto unvisited by 
the Manyuema. Almost every plantain stalk bore an 
enormous branch of fruit, with from fifty to one hundred 
and forty plantains attached. Some specimens of this 
fruit were twenty-two inches long, two aud a half iuches 
in diameter, and nearly eight inches round, largo enough 
to furnish Sant Tato the hunter, with his long desired 
full meal. There was an odom' of ripe fruit pervading 
the air, and as wo climbed over the logs and felt onr 
way gingerly along the prostrate timber, 1 was often 
a.sked by the delighted people to note the bunches of 
mellow fi'uit hanging temptingly before their eyes. 

Before reaching the village Murabo, a Zanzil)avi head- 
man, whispered to me that tliere were five villages in 
Ibwh'i, and that each hut in every village was more than 
a fourth full of Indian corn, but that Khamis and his 
Manyuema had been storing com in their own huts, 
which, according to right of preemption, they had 
reserved for themselves. 

On entering the street of the village, Khamis met me 
with the usuid complaints about the wiclcedness of the 
“vile Zanzibaris." Looking down on the ground I saw 
many a trail of corn which went to corroborate Murabo's 
.story, and as Khamis proposed that the Expedition should 
occupy the western half of the village, and he and his 
fifteen Manyuema would occupy the eastern half, 1 
ventured to demur to the proposition on the ground 
that as we had departed out of his master’s territory we 
daimed all the land to the eastward, and would in 
future dispense with any suggestion as to what we 
should do,^ and that furthermore not a gram of corn, 
nor plantain, banana, or any other native product in the 
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land would leave the country without iny permimion. issv. 
He was told, no people on earth could have borne so 
uncomplainingly such shames, affronts, and insults as had 
been put upon the Zanzibaiia, and that in future they 
should be permitted to resent all sneh injuries as they best 
knew how. Khamis assented submissively to all this. 

The first thing after storing goods, and distributing 
the men to then.' quarters, was to give fifty ears of corn 
per man, and to arrange with the natives as to our future 
conduct towards one another. 

Within an hour it was agreed that tlie western half of 
the Ibwiri clearing should bo granted to us for foraging ; 
that the eastern half, from a certain stream, should be 
the reserve of the natives. Khamis, the Manyuema, was 
also induecd to enter into the pact. In return for a 
packet of brass rods, Boryo, the principal chief of the 
Balcaac of tlie district, presented us with five fowls and 
a goat. 

This was a great day. Since August 31st not one 
follower of the Expedition had enjoyed u full meal, but 
now bananas, plantains ripe and green, potatoes, herbs, 
yams, beans, sugar-cane, com, melons in such quantities 
were given them that were they so many elephants they 
could not have exhauated the stock provided for them in 
less than ten days. They could gratify to the full the 
appetite so long stinted and starved. 

As we were compelled to wait for Mr. Jephson and some 
sixty Zanzibaris— forty of the relief party, boat’s crew, 
and convalescents from Ipoto — ^the good effect of this 
abundance would be visible in a few days. It was also 
one of those settlements we had been anxiously searching 
for as a recuperating station. On this date the men 
were hideous to look upon, because of their gaunt naked- 
ness. They were naked, for they had stripped them- 
selves to obtain food from the slaves of the Manyuema at 
Ugarrowwa’s and Ipoto ; of flesh they had none, for they 
had been reduced to bones by seventy-three days of 
famine and thirteen days of absolute want ; of strength 
they had but little, and they were ill-favoured in every 
respect ; their native colour of oiled bronze had be- 
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come a mixture of grimy bkck and wood aalies ; tlieir 
rolling eyes betrayed signs of disease, impure blood, and 
indurated livers; that beautiful contour of body, and 
graceful and delicate outlines of muscles — alas, alas — 
were all gone, They more befitted a charnel-house 
than a camp of men bound to continually wear fighting 
accoutrements. 

Khamis, the Manyucma guide, offered the next morning 
to proceed east to search out the road from Ibwiri, for, 
as he informed me, Boryo, the chief, had told him of a 
grass-land being not many days off. He thought that 
with a few of Boryo’s natives, and thirty of our rifiemen, 
he could discover something of interest. Calling Boryo 
to me, he confirmed, as well as wo could understand him, 
that from a place called Mand^ which he said was only 
two days’ good marcliing — say forty miles — the grass- 
land could he seen ; that herds of eattlo (aunc iu such 
numbers to the Ituri river to drink that tho river 
“ swelled up.” All this chimed with my eager dcsii'o to 
know how far we were from the open country, and os 
Boryo said he was willing to furnisli guides, I called for 
volunteers. Twenty-ei^t men came forward, to my 
surprise, aa willing and as eager for new adventures as 
though they had been revelling in plenty for the last few 
months. Hhamis and his party departed shortly after. 

Despite strict prohibition to touch anything on the 
native reservation of Ibwiri, one of our raiders paid it a 
visit, and captured nineteen fowls, two of which he had 
already despatched, the remaining seventeen he had 
dwapitated, but our detectives pounced upon him and 
his stock, as he and his chum were debating what they 
should do with the feathers. The flesh and bones did 
not promise to be any trouble to them. Close by them 
two men had despatched an entire goat, excepting the 
head ! These fects serve to illustrate the houndless 
capacity of Zanzibari stomachs. 

The natives of Ibwiri had behaved most handsomely, 
and personally I felt a sense of shame at the ingratitude 
of my followers. The chief and his family were fiving 
with us, and exchanged their greetings of “ Bodo, Bodo, 
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iilencla, ulenda,” lialf-a-dozen times a day. Tot out men issv. 
had midorgoiie such cxti’cmes of ■wi'ctchodness during 
the last two and a half months that we might have well 
anticipated some excesses would he committed upon the 
first opportunity. No other body of men in the wide 
world that I am acquainted with could have borne such 
a period of hunger so meekly, so resignedly. Not a 
grain or a bit of human food discovei-ahlc anywhere, 
their comrades dying at every camp, or falling dead 
along the track, others less mtient plunging into the 
depths of the v^derness maddened by hunger, leaving 
them to fare as they might under the burdens of war- 
munitions, and baggage. Goaded by the protracted 
hunger, and fierce despair, aud lo,s,s of trust in their 
officers, they might have seized their Kcmingtoiis and, 
hy one volley, have slain their wliite chiefs, and fed on 
them, and shidiou off power, and, in a moment, the clutch 
of authority svhich, so fiiv as they know, was only drag- 
ging them down to certain doom. 

While I pitied the natives who had lost their property 
when they least desoiwcd it, I could not remove from my 
memory that exLoudcd fast in the area of desolation and 
forest wilderness stretching between the Basopo Eapids 
and Ihwiri, on the edge of winch we were even now 
located, or them patient obedience — ^thefts and small 
practices notwithstanding, then.’ unfaltering fidelity, 
them kindness to ns while we were starving, in be- 
stowing upon us the choicest end finest of the wild 
frait they had discovered, and their altogether courageous 
bearing and noble hopefulness during the terrible days 
of adversity ; all these virtues must needs extenuate 
their offences, and it was best to await fulness and reflec- 
tion to assist us in reclaiming them into Lractahleness and 
good order. Every mile or two almost of that hungry 
forest solitude between the Ihuru and Ituri confluence 
and Ipoto had been marked by the dead bodies of their 
comrades ; there they lay fast mildewing and rotting in 
the silent gloom, and, but for the fidehty of the survivors, 
none of those capable of giving intelligent testimony of 
the stern trials endured during September, October, and 
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tlic lialf of November, would liavc lived lo reliitc tbe and 
and sorrowful details. 

Tbe more experience and inainlit T obtain into buman 
nature, tbe more convinced do I become that tbe greater 
portion of a man is purely animid. Fully and regularly 
fed, be is a being capable of being coaxed or coerced to 
exertion of any kind, love and fear sway bini easily, ho 
is not averse to labour however severe ; but when starved 
it is well to keep in mind tbe motto “ Cave Cancm,” for 
a starving bon over a raw morsel of beef is not so 
ferocious or so ready to take offence. Eigid discipline, 
daily burdens, and endless marching into regions of 
which they were perfectly ignorant, never seemed to gall 
our men much when their stomachs were pampered, and 
abundant provender for their digestive organs were 
provided; but even banging unto death was only a 
temporary damper to tlieir inclination to oxcessivo inis- 
ebief when pincmed with hunger. The aborigines also of 
Ibwiri sun'ounded by plenty are mild and meek enough 
through pure sleekness, but the dwarfish nomads of tbe, 
forest are, I am told, as fierce as beasts of ju’oy, and 
fight tin their quivers are empty. 

1 received word on the 12th that Khamis, the 
Manyuema who was supposed to have gone for my 
gratification to explore the country ahead, and to make 
Mends with the aid of the natives, had, owing to 
perverseness, been unable to accomplish his mission; 
that he was greatly disappointed, and that he had been 
attadeed by tbe natives of East Ibwiri and bad lost two 
men. I sent word to him to return. 

The flees of Ibwiri became so intolerable that in order 
to obtain rest, I bad to set my tent in the open street. 

On the 13th of November, while taking an inspection 
of the vibage camp, and examining into the condition of 
tlic men, I was amazed at tbe busy scene of eating I 
beheld. Almost every man was engaged in pounding 
corn, reducing dried bananas into flour, or grinding 
mouthfuls of food with their fine teeth, making amends 
for the compulsory fast of September, October and 
November, 
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Khamis returned on tlio 14th with a large flock of 
goats obtained from somewhere. He was gracious 
enough to allow us sixteen head, Tliis inclined us to 
suspect that the real object of his design was not to 
explore but to extend the conquests of his master, Ismaili, 
farther east through our assistance, and to reduce the 
natives of Ibwiri into the same state of poverty as the 
neighbourhood of Ipoto, for instance. But though 
Khamis possessed force sufficient to have accomplished 
even this last, the silly fellow’s greed caused him to 
behave with such reckless disregard of the poisoned 
shafts of the natives that he lost three of his men. It 
seems that as soon as a flock of goats was sighted, 
Kliamis forgot his design to explore, m-ged his Manyuema 
to their capture, and retained om- people by him. Our 
men by these tactics rotumed uninjured without having 
been engaged in this disgraceful action. Tlicn, as 
Khamis was returning bo our village, mourning the loss 
of tlu'eo of his moat active conumlos, be suddenly met 
Boryo, the Chief of East Ibwiri, and without a word 
made him a prisoner. Before reporting to me, Khamis, 
on arrival, ordered Ms men to strangle the chief in 
revenge for the death of his men. Happoning to hear 
of it, 1 sent a guaid to take him by force out of Elamis’ 
hands, and placed him in a hut out of harm’s way, and 
bade Boryo rest quiet until Khamis had departed. 

We luxuriated during om days of rest. There had 
been discovered such an abundance of food that we 
might safely have rested six months without fear of 
starving. W e enj oyed ripe plantains made into puddings 
with goats’ milk; fritters, patties and bread, sweet 
potatoes, manioc, yams, herbs, fowls and goat meat 
without stint. On the evening of this day the mmv, 
for dinner was — 

Kid Boap. 

Boast leg of kid, and baked sweet potatoes, 

Boiled sweet jnanioo. 

Fried banauoe. 

Sweet cake of ripe plantain. 

Plantain fritters. 

Goats’ milk. 
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Already I noted a cliange in tlic appearaupo of oui- 
aelvee and followers, There was cortaiiilj' more noise, 
and once or twice I heard an attempt at singing, hut as 
there was a well recognised flaw in the voice, it was 
postponed to another day. 

At 3 p.M. of the 16th Mr. Jephson appeared, having 
performed his mission of relief most briUianliy, As 
will be seen by Mr. Jephson’s letter descriptive of 
hie success, he had been able to proceed to the relief of 
Captain Nelson, and to return with him to Ipoto within 
seven days, after a journey of about a hundred miles. 
Judging from Captain Nelson’s letter, he seemed to have 
been delivered out of his terrihlc position to fall into a 
similar desperate strait in the midst of tho plenty of Ipoto. 

The next day Khamis and his Manyuema rotnmed 
homeward without taking leave. I dcspatcliccl a lettei' 
to the officers at Ipoto, sent Khamis’ ivory and a jn'osont 
of cloth with it to Inddkaru, whence tho Jdauyuema 
might he able to obtain assistance from their own untivos. 

I was never so dissatisfied with niysolf a,s when I was 
compelled to treat these men thus so Idndly, and to 
allow them to depart ivithout even tho small satisfaction 
of expressing my private opinion of Manyuema in general 
and of the gang at Ipoto in particular. At all points I 
was worsted ; they compelled a generous treatment ii'om 
me, and finally trapped me into the obhgation uf being 
the carrier of their stolen ivory. 

Tet I felt grateful to them somewhat that they had 
not taken greater advantage of my position. With 
Captain Nelson and Dr, Paiie and about thirty men in 
their power, they might have compelled a thousand con- 
cessions from me, which happily they did not. I hoped 
that after a season of forheaiance divine justice would 
.see fit to place me in more independent eireumstances. 
When the Doctor and Nelson and their sick men were 
recovered and in my camp, and the 116 loads and boat 
left at Ipoto been conveyed away, then, and not till then, 
would I be able to east up accounts, and demand a per- 
emptory and final settlement The charges were written 
plainly and fairly, as a memorandum. 
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Mosaiu Kilokoa Lono^ and Ca., Ipoto, 

To Mr. Siunleij, offioere njid men of the E. F. li. Exmlition, 
Nomnher VItJi, 1887. 

To having caused Uio alarvalion to death between the] 

Lenda Biver and Ihwiii of 67 men : because we had 
ocoBsed that liver mth 271 men— and in camp with] 
those due here shortly there were only 176, and 28 f 
inclusive of Captain Kelson and Dr. Pai-kc— therefore 
loss of men 

To 27 men at Ipoto too feeble to travel, many of whom, 
will not recover. 

To spearing to death Mufta Mozinga .... 1 

To flogging one man to death 1 

To flogging Ami, a Zanzibari, 200 lashes. 

To atlompung to starve Captain Nelson and Dr. Paike. 

To instigating robbery of Irvo boxes of nnunnnition. 

To receiving thirty stolen Bcmington riilos. 

To various oppr'cssions of Zanzibaris. 

To compolliiig Soi'boho to work an thoir slave. 

To various insults to Captain Kolson and Dr. Piu'ko. 

To dovaslating ild,000 squoM milos of torritory. 

To butohoiy of sevctiil thousands ofnativos. 

To onslaving sovoral hundrods of wonran and children, 

To tlioft of 200 tusks of ivory botrvoou May, 1887, and 
Oolohor, 1887. 

To many murdouH, raids, crimes, devastations past, present 
ami prusiiootivo. 

To deaths of Zanzibaris . . .61) 

To mischiefs incatoulable 1 

During tlie afternoon of the 37th -vve experienced 
once again the evils attending our connection with the 
Manyuema. All Ibwiri and neighbouring districts were 
in arms against us. The first declaration of their 
hostilities took place when a man named 8imba pro- 
ceeded to the stream close to the camp to draw water, 
and received an ar'row in the abdomen. Kealizing from 
our anxious faces the fetal nature of the wound, he cried 
out his “ Buryani brothers ! ” and soon after, being taken 
into his hut, loaded a Eemington rifle near him, and 
made a ghastly wreck of features that were once jovial, 
and not uncomely. 

The reflections of the Zanzibaris on the suicide were 
curious, and best expressed by Sali, the tent boy. 

“ Think of it, Simba 1 a poor devil owning nothing in 
the world, without anything or anybody dear to him, 
neither name, place, property, or honour, to commit 
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suicide ! Were lie a licli Arab now, a merclmnt Hindu, 
a captain of soldiers, a governor of a district, or a wliite 
man wbo bad suffered misfortune, or had been the victim 
of dishonour or shame, yea, I could understand the 
spirit of the suicide ; but this Simba, who was no better 
than a slave, an outcast of CJnyanyembc', without friends 
on the face of the earth, save the few poor things in his 
own mess in this camp, to go and kill himself like a man 
of wealth 1 Eaugh 1 pitch him into the wilderness, and 
let him rot 1 What right has he to the honour of a 
shroud and a burial?” This was the sentiment of the 
men who were once his comrades — ^though not so 
forcibly expressed as was done by little Soli in his fierce 
indignation at the man’s presumption. 

Early op this morning Lieutenant Stairs and thirty-six 
rifles were despatched to make a reconnaissance east- 
ward under the guidance of Boryo, and a young Man- 
yuema volunteer, as we had yet a few days to wait for 
the arrival of several convalescents who, wearied of the 
a'uelties practised at Ipoto on them, proforred death 
on the road to the horrible servitude of tlio Manyuema 
slaves. 

On the 19th Uledi, the coxswain of the Advance with 
his boat’s crew, arrived, reporting that there were fifteen 
convalescents on the way. By night they were in the 
camp. . 

On the 2l8t the reconnoitering party under Lieutenant 
Stairs returned, Boryo still accompanying them ; nothing 
new about the grass land had been obtained, but they 
reported a tolerably good path leading steadily east- 
ward, winch was as comforting news as we could expect. 

On the 23rd, the last day of our stay at Ibwiri, there 
was a muster and roorganizotion : — 


No. 1 company, Jephsoa 
No. 2 „ Staira 


Oooks 
Boys 

Naropeans 


80 man. 
76 „ 

8 ^ :: 

I :: 

1 „ 


175 
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. Inclusive of Captain Nelson and Dr. Parke there were iss?, 
twenty-eight at ipoto ; we had left to recuperate at 
Ugarrowwa’s fifty-six. Some from Nelson’s starvation 
camp under Umari, the headman, probably ten, might 
return ; so that we reckoned the number of the advance 
column to be 268 still living out of 389 men who had 
departed from Yambuya 139 days previously, and put 
down our loss at 111. We were greatly mistaken, 
however, for by this date many of the sick at tlgarrowwa’s 
had died, and the condition of the sick at Ipoto was 
deplorable. 

Since our arrival at Ibwiri the majority of our followers 
had gained weight of body at the rate of a pound per 
day. Some were positively huge in girth ; their eyes 
had become lusti'ous, and their skins glossy like oiled 
bronze. For the last thi-ec nights they had ventured 
upon songs ; they hummed thoir tunes as they pounded 
then,' coni ; they sang as they gazed at the moon at 
night aftoi' their evening meal. Frequently a hearty hragh 
had been heiu'd. In the afternoon of this day a sparring 
match took place betwoon two young fellows, and a good 
deal of severe thumping was exchanged; they wei’e 
always “ spinning yarns ” to interested listenei's. Life 
had come back by leaps and bounds. Brooding over 
skeletons and death, and musing on distant fi’iends in 
their far-away island, had been abandoned for hopeful 
chat over the future, about the not for distant grass 
land with its rolling savannahs, and green champaigns, 
abounding in fat cattle ; and they dwelt unctuously on 
full udders and massive hump, and heavy tails of sheep, 
and granaries of nuUet and sesame, pots of zogga, pombe, 
or some other delectable stimulant, and the Lake Haven, 
whore the white man’s steamers were at anchor, ap- 
peared distinctly in their visions. 

They all now desired the march, for the halt had been 
quite sufficient. There were twenty perhaps to whom 
another fortnight’s rest was necessary, but they all 
appeared to me to have begun recovery, and, provided 
food was abundant, their marching without loads would 
not be hurtfiil, 
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cheery strains that found a ready response from every 
TnB.Ti. The men shouted their “Beady, aye ready, 
Master ! ” in a manner that more reminded me of former 
expeditions, than of any d^ we had known on this. 
There was no need of the officers becoming exasperated 
at delays of laggards and the unwilling ; there was not 
a malingerer in the camp. Every face was lit up with 
hopefttlnesa. A prospective abundance of good cheer 
invited them on. Eor two days ahead the path was known 
by those of the reeoimaissance, and the membera of the 
party had, like Caleb and Joshua, expatiated upon the 
immense and pendent clusters of plantains effusing 
delicious odours of ripeness, and upon the garden plots of 
potatoes, and waving fields of maize, &c. Therefore, for 
once, we were relieved from the anxiety as to who shouhl 
take this load, or that box ; there was no sonrehing 
about for the carriers, no expostulations nor threats, 
but the men literally leaped to the goods jhle, fought 
for the loads, and laughed with joy ; aud the officers 
faces wore grateful smiles, and expressed perfect content- 
ment uith events. 

We filed out of the village, a column of the happiest 
fellows alive. The accursed Manyuoma were behind us, 
and in our front rose in our imaginations vivid pictures 
of pastoral lauds, aud a great lake on whose shores we 
were to be greeted by a grateful Pasha, and a no less 
grateful army of men. 

In forty-five minutes we arrived at Boryo’s village 
(the chief had been released the day before), a long, 
orderly arrangement of a street 33 feet wide, flanked 
by four low blocks of buildings 400 yards in length. 
According to the doors we judged that fifty-two families 
had formed Boryo’s particular community. The chiefs 
liouae was recognized by an immense slab of wood four 
feet wide and six feet long, and two inches thick ; its 
doorway being cut out of ttis in a diamond figure. 

The height of the hroad eaves was 10 feet above the 
ground, aud the houses were 10 feet in width. The 
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eaves projected 30 iiielies iu fi.-ont, and 2 feet over tlie 
back walls, Outside of the village extended, over level 
and bigli ground, the fields, gai'dcns, and plantations, 
banked all round 1)y the uutouebed forest, which looked 
dark, ominous, and unwelcome. Altogether Boryo’s vil- 
lage was the neatest and most comfortable we had seen 
throughout the valley of the Aruwimi, One hundred 
yards from the western end ran a perennial and clear 
stream, which abounded with fish of the silurus kind. 

After a short halt we resumed the journey, and 
entered the forest. Four miles beyond Boryo’s wo 
passed over a swamp, which was very favourable to fine 

E owths of the Eaphia palm, and soon after lunched. 

. the afternoon I undertook, as an experiment, to 
count my paces for an hour, and to mca,surc a space of 
200 yards, to find the numlicr of inches to a pace, and 
found that the average I'ato in a lair tack through the 
forest was 4800 paces of 20 inches long = 3470 yai’d,s 
per hour. At 3 o’<'lock wo eranpod in an extensive 
pigmies’ villago. The site commanded four several 
roads, leading to villages. Thei'o is no doubt it was a 
favourite spot, for tho village common was well tamped 
and adapted for sport, gossip, and meetings. The bush 
around tlie camp was quite undisturbed. 

On the 25th, after 8-f miles march, we reached 
Indemwani. Our track led along the water-parting 
between the Ituri and Ihuru rivers. The village was of 
oval shape, similar in architectnie to Boryo’s. A wealth 
of plantains suiTOunded it, and Indian corn, tobacco, 
beans, and tomatoes were plentiful. In passing through 
the clearing, over a fearful confusion of logs, one of our 
men toppled over, and fell and broke his neck. 

From Indemwani we moved on tho 26tli to West 
Indenduru, through a most humid land. Streams were 
crossed at every mile ; moss, wet and dripping, clothed 
stems from base to top. Even shrubs and vines' were 
covered with it. 

A peculiarity of this day’s march was a broad highway, 
cut and cleared for 3 miles through the undei'growtli, 
which was terminated by a large village of the pigmies, 
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tut recently vacated. Tlierc were ninety-two liuts, 
wtidi we may take to represent ninety-two families, or 
tkereatouts. There was one hut more pretentious than 
the others, which possibly was the chief’s house. We 
had seen now about twenty villages of the forest pigmies, 
but as yet we had only viewed the pretty little woman 
at Ugarrowwa — the miniature Hebe. 

Lieutenant Stairs, during his reconnaissance from 
Ibwiri, liad reached West Indenduru, and had left the 
village standing ; but because he had occupied it, the 
natives had set fire to it after his departnre. We observed 
also that the Balesse seldom ate of the produce of a field 
twice, and that a plantain grove, aftei' bcaiing fruit once, 
is abandoned for another ; and a corn plot, after being 
tilled, sown, and harvested, is left to revert to wilder- 
ness. They appear to be continually planting bananas 
and preparing ground for com, whim accounted for the 
immense dealings wo had passed, and for the thousands 
of trees that littered the ground in one gi'oat ruin. For 
the bananas or plantains, they simply cut down tlie 
underwood and plant the young bulbs in a shallow hole, 
with suffident earth to keep it upright. They then cut 
the forest down, and let the trees lie where they fall. 
In six months the Musa bulbs have thriven wonderfully 
under shade and among roots and debris, and grown to 
8 feet in hdght ; withm a year they have borne fruit. 
The Indian corn or maize requires sunshine. The trees 
am cut down well above the buttress, by building scaffolds 
10, 15, or even 20 feet high. The logs are cut up, and 
either split for slabs or lining for the inner and outer 
walls of their huts, or scooped out for troughs for the 
manufacture of plantain wine. The branches are piled 
around the plot to rot ; they do not burn them, because 
that would impoverish the soil, and as the surfiice is rich 
in humus, it would bum down to the day. 

Clonsidering what great labour is involved in the 
dearing of a portion of primeval forest, we were tempted 
to regard the Balesse as very foolish in burning meir 
villages for such a trivial eanae as one night’s occupation 
of them by strangers ; but it is an instance of the 
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obstinate suUenneas of these people. Boryo’s village, 
for instance, could scarcely be constructed under a 
twelvemonth. The population of the largest village we 
saw could not exceed 600 souls ; but while we wonder 
at their prejudices, we must award credit to them for 
great industry and unlimited patience to produce such 
splendid results as we observed 

East Indenduru was also an exceedingly well-built 
village, and extremely clean, though the houses within 
swarmed with vermin. The street, however, was too 
narrow for the height of the buildinga, and a fire occurring 
in the night might easily have consumed half the inhabi- 
tants. For the huts were liigher than at Boryo’s, and as 
the buildings were a few hundred yards in length, and had 
only one principal exit at the eastem end, the danger of 
a fire was such that we did not occupy it without havdng 
taken many precautions to avoid a possible disaster in 
what appeared to bo a perfect trap. 

Field-beans, of a dork variety, wore gathered by the 
busliol, and our men revelled in the juice of the sugar- 
cane. 

Wo wore now in S, Lat. 1° 22^' and south of the 
watershed, all streams flowing towards the Ituri. 

On the 28th we halted in East Indenduru, and sent 
tluee separate reconnoitring parties to obtain a knowledge 
of the general direction of the routes leading out of the 
settlement. We had tested the task of forming our own 
track through the forest loiig enough, and having dis- 
covered one which had been of such service to us, we 
were loth to revert to the tedious labour' of travelling 
through jungles and undergrowth again. 

Jephson’s party proceeded S.S.E., and finally S., and 
at noon turned back to report. This road would not do 
for us. Eashid’s party took one leading E.KE., and 
finally north, through two small villages, one path return- 
ing southerly, another going north-easterly. Continuing 
his explorations along the latter, he came to a native 
camp. There was a slight skirmish; the natives fled, and 
he obtained a prize of nine fat goats, only five of 'which 
they brought to camp. This road would not suit us either . 
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Mot. 28, cligcovered one path heading easterly. We resolved to 

Mondoru. 

On the 29 th we left Indenduru and journeyed to 
Indepessu by noon, and in the afternoon sheered by a 
northerly path to the settlement of the Baburu, having 
accomplished a distance of ten miles in five hours, which 
was exceedingly fair walking. 

On the next morning, after a march of an hour and a 
half along a tolerably good path, we emerged in front of an 
extensive clearing of about 240 acres. The trees were but 
recently cut This marked the advent of a powerful tribe, 
or a late removal to new ground of old settlein of some 
numerical force, resolved upon securing many creature 
comforts. A captive woman of the Wahuru led the way 
through the middle of this wide abattis, the very sight 
of which was appalling. An horn’ later we had crossed 
tills, not without hrmsed shins and much trembling, 
and the path then led up an easy ascent up a prolonged 
span of a MIL The hollows on either side of it showed 
prodigious groves of plantains and many gardens, ill- 
kept, devoted to herbs and gourds. Within thirty minutes 
from the summit of the ascent we had reached an altitude 
that promised to give us shortly a more extended view 
than any we had been lately accustomed to, and we 
pressed gladly upwards, and soon entered a series of 
villages Siat followed the slope. A village of these parts 
always gave us a highway well trodden, from forty to 
sixty feet wide ; in a aeries of this type of villages we 
should soon be able to pace a mile. We had passed 
through several fine separate long blocks of low struc- 
tures, when the foremost of the advance guard was seen 
running swiftly down to meet me. He a&ed me to look 
towards the sunrise, and, turning my eyes in that 
direction, they were met by the gratifying sight of a 
fairly varied scene of pasture-land and forest, of level 
champaigns and grassy slopes of valleys and Mils, 
rocky knolls and softly rounded eminences, a veritable 
“land of hills and vaUeys, that drinketh the rain of 
heaven." That the open country was well watered was 
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indicated by tlie many irregulai- lines, of woods wliicli isa? 
marked the cour&ea of the streams, and by the clumps of 
trees, whose crowns just rose above their sloping banks, 

The great forest in which wo had been so long buried, 
and whose limits were in view, appeared to continue in- 
tact and unbroken to the N.E., but to the E. of it was 
an altogether different region of grassy meads and plains 
and hdls, freely sprinklecl with groves, clusters, and thin 
hnes of trees np to certain ranges of hdls that bounded 
the vision, and at whose base I knew must be the goal 
whither we had for months desired to reach. 
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This, then, was the long promised view and the long 
expected exit out of gloom I Therefore I called the tall 
peak terminating the forested ridge, of which the spur 
whereon we stood was a part, and that rose two mdes E. 
of us to a height of 4600 feet above the sea, Pisgah, — 
Mount Pisgah, — because, after 156 days of twilight m 
the primeval forest, we had first viewed the desired 
pasturelands of Equatoria. 

The men crowded up the slope eagerly with hiquhiag 
open-eyed looks, which, before they worded their thoughts, 
we knew meant “ Is it trap ? Is it no hoax ? Can it be 
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possible tbflt we are near tke end of this forest bell ? ” 
They were convinced themselves in a few moments after 
they had dropped their burdens, and regarded the view 
with wondering and delighted sm'prise. 

“ Aye, friends, it is true. By the mercy of God we are 
well nigh the end of our prison and dungeon 1 ” They 
held their hands fiu; out yearningly towards the superb 
land, and each looked up to the bright blue heaven in 
gi-atefnl worship, and after they had gazed as though 
fascinated, they recovered themselves with a deep sigh, 
and as they turned their heads, lo 1 the sable forest heaved 
away to the infinity of the west, and they shook their 
clenched hands at it with gestures of defiance and hate. 
Feverish from sudden exaltation, they apostrophised it for 
its cruelty to themselves and their kinsmen ; they com- 
pared it to HeU, they accused it of the murder of one 
hundred of their comrades, they called it the wilderness 
of ftmgi and wood-beans ; but the great forest which lay 
vast as a continent before them, and drowsy, like a great 
beast, with monstrous fur thinly veiled by vaporous ex- 
halations, answered not a word, but rested in its infinite 
sulleuneas, remorseless and implacable as ever. 

From S.E. to S. extended a range of mountains be- 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 feet above the sea. One woman 
captive indicated S.E. as our future direction to the great 
water that "rolled incessantly on the shore with a boom- 
iug noise, lifting and driving the sand before it,” but as 
we were in S. Lat. 1°. 22', on the same parallel as Kavalli, 
our objective point, I preferred aiming east, straight to- 
wards it 

Old Boryo, cliief of Ibwfri, bad drawn with his hand a 
semicircle from S.E. to N.W. as the course of the Ituri 
Eiver, and said that the river rose fium a plain at the foot 
of a great hill, or a range of hills. To the S.E. of Pisgah 
we could see no plain, but a deep wooded valley, and unless 
our eyes deceived us, the forest seemed to ascend up the 
slopes of the range as far as its summits. Five months 
of travd. in one continuous forest was surely experience 
enough; a change would therefore be agreeable, even if 
we varied but our hardships. This was another reason 
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■why I proposed to decline all advice upon the proper 
path leading to the " great water.” 

In the village of the Bakwum, in which we now pre- 
pared to encamp, we found sleeveless vests of thick buffalo 
hide, which our men secured, as fitting armour against 
the arrows of the tribes of the grass land. 

On the 1st of December we retraced our steps down 
the spur, and then sti-nck along a track running easterly. 
In a short time we ascended another spur leading up to 
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a terrace below Pisgah peak, whei'e we obtained the 
highest reading of the aneroid that we had yet reached. 
We then followed a path leading from the terrace down 
another spur to the average level A number of well- 
defined and trodden roads were crossed, but our path 
seemed to increase in importance until, a^t 11.15 A.M., we 
entered the large ■village of lyugu, which, of coume, was 
q^uite deserted, so quickly do 3ie natives of the forest 
seem to be apprised of new arrivals. The street of this 
village was forty feet -wide, 
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After tlie uooii '^6 made a 

two liours’ mai'eli to a small village 

consisting of three i " conical huts, neai' 

which vre camped. Though we had travelled over ten 
miles we might have been hundreds of miles yet from 
the open country for all we could gather from our 
suiTOunclings. For they were, as usual, of tall dense 
woods, of true tropic character, dark, sombrous and 
high, bound one to the other with creepers and vines, 
and. a thick undergrowth throve under the shades. 


mh We observed a considerable dryness in the woods be- 
tween Pisgah base and lyugu, which was a great change 
Bnkwuiu. excessive humidity felt and seen between 

Indenduru and Ibwiii The fallen forest leaves had a 
slightly crispy look about them and crackled under our 
feet, and the tmek, though stiU in primeval shade, had 
somewhat of the dusty appearance of a village street 
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We, liovevei-, picked up a strauge arrow in one of ibb? 
the huts, which differed greatly from any we had 
as yet seen. It was twenty-eight inches in length, 
and its point was spear-shaped, and three inches 
long. Its shaft was a light re^ cane, beautifully and 
finely notched for decoration, a thin laiangular-shaped 
piece of kid leather directed 
the an'ow, instead of a leaf 
or a piece of black cloth as 
hithei-to. A quiver full of 
forest-tribe arrows was also 
found, and they were twenty 
inches long, and each arrow- 
head differed from the other, 
though each was murderously 
sharp and barbed. 

On the 2nd of December, 
soon after leaving the camp, 
we lost the native road, and 
had to pick om' way amongst 
a perplexing number of buffalo 
and elephant tracks. A stupid 
fellow, who had been out 
wandering, had informed us 
that he had reached the plain 
the night before, and that he 
could easily guide us to it 
Trusting in liim, we soon lost 
all signs of a track, and began 
a crooked and erratic couiBe 
through the woods, as in times 
past. After nearly thi'ee nuav 

hours’ travelling N. by E. we 

stumbled upon a village, whose conical roofe were 
thatched with grass. This was a grand discovery, and 
was hailed with cheers. One fellow literally rushed to 
tire grass and kissed it lovingly. Already there were 
two charaeteristies of pasture-land before us, the cone 
hut and the grass thatch. We halted for a noon rest, 
and a few young men took advantage of it to explore, 
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1887, and before the halting-time was exphed brought to us 
®' a bunch of green grass, which was hailed with devout 
indsaiirn. gg Noah and his fiimUy may have hailed the 

kindly dove with the oKve branch. However, they 
reported that the way they had followed led to a swamp, 
and swamps being a horror to a laden caravan, our 
afternoon march was made in a S.S.E, direction, which 
ill ninety minutes brought ns to Indesura, another 
\Tllage, or rather a district, consisting of several small 
settlements of cone huts thatched with grass. Here 
we halted. 

Having occasion to repair a roof a man mounted to 
the top of a house, and looking round languidly was 
presently seen to lift his hand to his eyes and gaze 
earnestly. He then roared out loud enough for the 
entire village to hear, “ I see the grassland. Oh, but 
we are close to it ! ” 

" Nay," said one in reply, mockingly, “ don’t you oIbo 
see the lake, and the steamer, and that Pasha whom we 
seek ? ” 

Most of us were, however, stured by the news, and 
throe men climbed up to the roofe with the activity 
of wild cats, others climbed to the tops of trees, while a 
daring young fellow climbed one which would have 
tasked a monkey almost, and a chorus of exclamations 
rose, “ Aye, verdy, it is truth of God, the open land 
is close to us, and we knew it not ! Why, it is merely 
an arrow’s flight distant ! Ah, when we reach it, &rewell 
to darkness and blindness.” 

As a man wont to draw water from the stream close 
by, an ancient crone stepped out of the bush, and the 
man dropped liia water-pot and seized her. She being 
vigorous and obstinate, like most of her sex just 
piuvious to dotage, made a vigorous defence for her 
liberty. A Countess of Salisbury could not have been 
more resolute, but the man possessed superior strength 
and craft and hauled her into camp. By dint of smiles 
and coaxing and obsequiously filling a long pipe for her, 
we learned that we were in Indesura, that the people 
were called Wanya-Suia, that the villagers quenched 
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their thirst with the waters of the Itnri. “ The Ituri ? ” 
“Ay, the Ituri; this stream close by that many days 
east of us was a great broad river, ever so much 
broader than the Ituri, with canoes as wide as a house 
(ten feet) whicli would cai'ry six people {sic) ; that a 
few days north there was a mighty tribe called the 
Banzanza, and cast of them another people called the 
Bakandi, and both of these tribes possessed numerous 
herds of cattle, and were very valorous and warlike, and 
who were rich in cattle, cowries, and brass wire. 

Our ancient captive, who was somewhat peculiar for 
her taste in personal decoration by having a wooden 
disk of the size of an ulster button intrucled into the 
centre of her upper lip, was now seized with another fit 
of obstinacy and scowled malignantly at all of us except 
at a bashful smooth-faced youth upon whom she 
appai’ently doted, but the fooliali youth ascribed the 
ugliucsa of ageducss to witchcraft, and fied from her, 
Indd-Buro — and, as we discovered later, all the villages 
situated on the edge of the forest — ^was remarkable for 
the variety and excellent quality of its jproducts. Mostly 
all the huts contained large baskets of supeiior tobacco 
weighing from twenty to fifty pounds eacm, such quan- 
tities, indeed, that every smoker in the camp obtained 
from five to ten pounds. The crone called it “ Taba ; ” in 
Ibwiri it was called Tabo. Owing to the imperfect dry- 
ing it is not fragrant, but it is extremely smokable. 
Fifty pipefuls a day of it would not produce so much 
efi'ect on the nerves as one of the article known as 
Cavendish. But here and there among the leaves there 
were a few of rich brown colour, slightly spotted with 
nitre which produced a diflEerent effect. Two of our 
officers experimented on a pipeful of this, which they 
deemed to be superior, and were inconceivably wretched 
in consequence. When, however, these leaves are picked 
out, the tobacco is mild and innocuous, as may be 
judged by the half-pint pipe-bowls peculiar to this 
region. In every district near the grassland the plant 
is_ abundantly cultivated, for the purpose of commerce 
with the herdsmen of the plains in exchange for meat 
VOL, L T 
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The castor-oil plant was also extensively cultivated. 
Eeq^uiring a supply of castor-oil as medicine, the beans 
were roasted, and then pounded in a wooden mortar, and 
we expressed a fair quantity, which proved vay effective. 
We also required a supply for rifles, and their mechanisms, 
and the men prepared a supply for anointing their 
bodies— an operation which made them appear fresh, 
clean, and vigorous. 

Having discovered that four of our scouts were 
strangely absent, I despatched Eashid bin Omar and 
twenty men in search of them. They were discovered 
and brought to us next morning, and to my surprise the 
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four absentees, led by the incorrigible Tuma Waziri, were 
driving a flock of twenty fine goats, which the chief 
scout had captured by a ruse. I had often been tempted 
to sacrifice Juma for the benefit of others, but the rogue 
always appeared with such an inoffensive, and crave- 
your-humblo-pardon kind of face, wliieh could not be 
resisted. He was of a handsome Abyssinian type, but the 
hypocrisy on his features marred their natural beauty. 
A Jffhuma, Masai, Mtaturu, or GaEa must have meat, 
even more so than the Englishman. It is an article of 
faith with him, that life is not worth living without an 
occasional taste of beef. I therefore warned Juma again, 
and consoled myself with the reflection, that his career 
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as a scout could only be for a brief time, and that lie isst. 
would surely meet natives of erait and courage equal to 

1 . j cj A Ind4-BurR, 

bis own some day, 

Wo bad made an ineffectual start on this day, bad 
actually left tbe village a few hundred yards when we 
were stopped by tbe depth of a river forty yards wide 
and with a current of two and a half nules an homi 
Tbe old crone called this the Ituri. Marvelling that 
between Ipoto and Ibwiii a river 400 yards wide could 
be narrowed to such a narrow stream, we bad returned 
to Inde-sura for a day’s halt, and I bad immediately after 
sent Lieutenant Stairs and Mr. Jepbson with sufficient 
escort back along yesterday’s path to find a ford across 
tbe Ituri. 

At 4 RH. both officers returned to report a successful 
discovery of a ford a mile and a half higher up tbe 
stream, and that they had set foot upon the grasdand, 
in proof of which thejr held a bunch of fine young 
succulent grass. Meantime, Uledi and his party had 
also found another ford waist deep, etui nearer 
Inde'-sura. 

On the evening of this day a happier community of 
men did not exist on tbe face of the round cartli than 
those who rejoiced in the camp of Indd-sura. On the 
morrow they were to bid fereweU to the forest. The 
green grassy region of which we had dreamed in oui‘ 
dark hours, when slumbering heavily horn exhaustion of 
body and prostration from hunger during the days of 
starvation, was close at hand. Their pots contained 
generous supplies of juicy meat; in the messes 
were roast and boiled fowls, com mush, plantain flour 
porridge, and ripe bananas. No wonder they were now 
exuberantly happjr, and aU except ten or twelve men 
were in finer condition than when they had embarked so 
hopefully for the journey in the port of Zanzibar. 

On the 4th of December we filed out of Inde-sura and 
proceeded to the ford. It was waist deep, and at this 
place fifty yards wide. Two of the aneroids indicated 
an altitude of 3050 feet above the ocean — 1850 feet 
higher than the level of the river at the landing-place of 
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Tambuyaj and 2000 feet higher than the Congo at 
Stanley Pool, 

Prom the Ituriwe entered a narrow belt of tall timber 
on its left bank, and, after waiting for the column to cross, 
marched on, led by Mr. Mounteney Jepheon along abroad 
elephant track for about 600 yards, and then, to our 
undisguised joy, emerged upon a rolling plain, green as 
an Enghali lawn, into broadest, sweetest daylight, and 
warm and glorious sunshine, to inhale the pure air 
with an uncontrollable raptnre. Judging of the feehngs 
of others by my own, we felt as if we had thrown all age 
and a score of years away, as we stepped with invigorated 
limbs upon the soft sward of young grass. We strode 
forward at a pace most unusual, and finally, unable to 
suppress om' emotions, the whole caravan broke into a 
run. Every man’s heart seemed enlarged and lifted up 
with boyish gladness. The blue heaven above us never 
seemed so spacious, lofty, pure, and serene as at this 
moment. We gazed at the sun itself undaunted by its < 
glowing brightness. The young grass, only a month 
since the burning of the old, was caressed by a bland, 
soft breeze, and tmned iteelf about as if to show us its 
lovely shades of tender green. Birds, so long estranged 
from us, sailed and soared through the lucent atmosphere ; 
antelopes and elands stood on a grassy eminence gazing 
and wondering, and then bounded upward and halted 
snorting their surprise, to which our own was equal; 
buffaloes lifted their heads in amazement at the intruders 
on tlieir silent domain, heaved their bulky forms, and 
trooped away to a safer distance. A hundred square 
miles of glorious country opened to our view — apparently 
deserted — ^for we had not us yet been able to search out 
the fine details of it. Leagues upon leagues of bright 
green pasture land undulated in gentle waves, intersected 
by narrow winding fines of umbrageous trees that filled 
the hollows, scores of gentle hfils studded with dark 
clumps of thicket, graced here and there by a stately 
tree, lorded it over level breadths of pasture and softly 
sloping champaigns ; and fer away to the east rose some 
ftowning ranges of mountains beyond which we were 
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certain slept in its deep gulf the bine Albert. Until isei 
breathlessness forced a halt, the caravan liad sped on the 
double-quick — ^for this was also a pleasure that had been 
long deferred. 

Then we halted on the crest of a commanding hill to 
drink the beauty of a scene to which we knew no 
rival, which had been the subject of our thoughts and 
dreams for months, and now we were made “ glad ac- 
cording to the days wherein we had been afflicted and 
the period wherein we had seen eviL” Every face gloated 
over tlie beauty of the landscape and reflected the secret 
pleasure of the heart. The men were radiant with the 
fulfilment of dear desires. Distrust and sullcnness were 
now utterly banished. We were like men out of durance 
and the dungeon fires and unfettered, having exchanged 
foulness and damp for sweetness and purity, darkness 
and gloom for divine light and wholesome air. Our 
eyes followed the obscure track, roved over the pasture 
hillocks, great and small, every bosky islet and swarded 
level around it, along the iiTewilarities of the forest line 
that rose darkly funereal behind us, advancitlg here, 
receding there, yonder assuming a bay-like canoe, here 
a capc-Iike point. The mind grasped the minutest 
pecuharity around as quick as vision, to cling to it for 
many, many years. A score of years hence, if we live so 
long, let but allusion be made to this happy horn’ when 
every soul trembled with joy, and praise rose spon- 
taneously on every lip, and we shall be able to map the 
whole with precision and fidelity. 

After examining the contour of the new region before 
us with the practical view of laying a coume free from 
river or swamp, I led the Expedition N.N.E. to a rocky 
knoll which was about four miles from us, in order to 
strike the southern base of a certain hilly range that 
ran E. by S. from the knoU. t imagined we should 
then be able to travel over upland, trending easterly, 
without much inconvenience. 

We reached the base of the rock-heap that stood about 
300 feet above the valley to our right, then perceiving 
that the obscure game track we had followed had de- 
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1887 . yeloped into a native Hglivay running N.E., we struck 
across the grassy upland to retain our hold upon the 
CmsLani gained, the short young grass enabling us 

to do so without fatigue. But neai’ noon the tall unhumt 
grass of last season intemipted our too-easy advance 
with its tangle of robust stalks of close growth ; but we 
bore on until L2.30, and after an hour of serious exercise 
halted by the aide of a crystal stecam for refreshments. 

In the afternoon we breasted the opposing grassy 
slope, and, after an hour and a half of rapid pacing, selected 
a camp near the junction of two streams, which flowed 
Bouth-eaaterly. Eelievedfrom their burdens, afewtireless 
fellows set out to forage in some villages we had observed 
flu below our line of mamh in the viuley. The sudden- 
ness of their descent among the natives provided them 
with a rieh store of fowls, sugar-cane, and ripe branches 
of bananas. They brought us specimens of the weapons 
of this new land : several long bows and lengtliy aiTows ; 
shields of a heavy rectangular form, formed of a double 
row of tough rods crossed, and tightly bound together 
with fibre and smeared with some gummy substance. 
They presented very neat workmanship, and were alto- 
gether impenetrable to arrows or spears. Besides shields 
the natives wore vests of buffalo hide, which appeared to 
he quite impervious to pistol shots. 

Our course as far as the rocky knoU already described 
was nearly parallel with the edge of the forest, our patli 
vaiwing in distance from it from a half mile to a mile 
and a halfl Aa a sea or a lake indents its shore, so 
appeared the view of the line of forest. 

The trend of the Ituii that we had crossed, which we 
must call West Ituri, was E.S.E.. I should have esti- 
mated the source of the river to have been distant from 
the crossing about 25 geographical miles N.N.W. 

On the next day we advanced up a long slope of short 
grass land, and on 'the crest halted to arrange the 
column with more order, lost we might be suddenly 
confronted by an overwhelming force, for we were as 
yet ignorant of the land, its people, and the habits of 
those among whom' we had dropped so suddenly. 
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Marching forward we chose a slight track that followed 
the crest leading E. by S., but soon all traces of it were 
lost. However, we were on a commanding upland, and 
a score of miles were visible to us in any direction out 
of which we might select any course. A village was in 
view N.E. of us, and to it w'e directed our steps, that 
we might avah ourselves of a path, for the closely- 
packed acreages of reedy cane and fifteen-foot-high grass, 
that we stumbled upon occasionally, were as bad as the 
undergrowth of the junglu The very tallest and 
rankest grass impeded us, and prevented rapid advance. 
We crossed jungly gullies, on whose muddy ground were 
impressed lie feet of hons and leopards, and finally 
entered a tract ot acacia thorn, whim was a sore an- 
noyance, and out of this last wo emerged into the 
millet fields of Mbiri. In a few seconds the natives 
were warned of our approach, and fled instinctively, and, 
Parthian-lilce, shot their long arrows. The scouts dashed 
across every obstacle, and seized a young woman and a 
lad of twelve, who were the means of instructing our 
poor ignorance. No long conversation could be main- 
tained with them, owing to our very imperfect knowledge 
of any dialect spoken near this region, but a few names 
of nouns assisted by gestures brought out the fact that 
we were in the district of Mbiri, that the main road 
easterly would take us to the Babusess^ country, that 
beyond them lay the Abunguma, all of which naturally 
we heard with supreme indifference. What did sucli 
names convey to dull senses and blank minds ? They 
had never heard of Shakespeare, Milton, or even of Her 
Majesty the Queen ! 

“ Had any of them heard of Muta, or Luta Nzige ? ” 

A shake of the head. 

“ Of Unyoro ? ” 

“Unyoro? Yes. IJnyoro lies a great way off,” 
pointing east. 

“ Of a great water near Unyoro ? ” 

“ The Ituri, you mean ? ” 

“ No, wider ; ever so much wider than the Ituri — as 
wide as all this plain.” 


1887 . 
I)cc, 4 
Gntaslitiiid 
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1887. But iusteail of confining themselves to monosyllables, 
Dm- 5 . -whieh we might easily We understood, the wretched 
Babusessi. Buxious to couvey too much informa- 

tion, smothered compehenaion by voluble talk in their 
dialect, and so perplexed ns that we had recourse to 
silence and patience. They would show us the way to 
Babusesse at least. 

The mode of hut construction is similar to that seen 
all over East and Central Africa. It is the moat 
popular. A cone roof occupies two-tlih’ds of the height ; 
one-third is devoted to the height of the walls. Huts 
of this pattern, scattered amount the banana groves, are 
found every few dozen yards, ruths lead from one to the 
other, and are mostbafSing to the stranger, who without 
a local guide must necesswily go astray. To every 
group of huts there are attached outhouses for cooking 
sheds, for gossip, to store fuel, and doing chores ; also 
circular grass-walled and thatched little granaries raised 
a foot or so above the ground as protection against 
vermin and damp. 

Our- people obtained a large quantity of ripe plan- 
tains and ripe bananas, out of which the aborigines 
manu&cture an intoxicating wine called marwa. A few 
goats were also added to our flock, and about a dozen 
fowls were taken. All else were left untouched according 
to custom, and we resumed our journey. 

Tlie patli was well trodden. Traffic and travel bad 
tamped it hard and smooth. It led S.E, by E. up and 
down grassy hdls and voles. Near noon we halted for 
refi'eshments, shaded by fine woods, and close by 
boomed a loud cataract of the Ituri, we were told. 
This was rather puzzling. We could not understand 
how the Ituri, which we had forded the day before, 
could he roaring over precipices and terraces at this 
high altitude, and after we had purposely struck away 
from its valley to avoid it. 

A march of an hour and a half in the afternoon, 
apparently nob very &i from the river, brought us 
to the ppulous district of the BabusessA The banana 
plantations were very extensive, reminding me of 
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Uganda, and theii deep skades covered a multitude of i 887 . 
huts. Fields of millet and sesame, plots of sweet 
potatoes, occupied the outskirts of these plantations, ““ “““ 
and there was ample evidence round about that the 
land was thickly peopled and industriously cultivated. 

Before entering the banana shades we repaired our 
ranks, and marched in more compact order. A strong 
body of men armed with Winchesters formed the 
advance guard; a similar number of men armed with 
Remingtons, under the command of Stairs, closed the 
rear of the column. But however well cautioned tire 


men were against breaking 
rank, no sooner had the 
advance guard passed safely 
through a dangerous local- 
ity than the main body in- 
variably despatched scores 
of looters into huts and 
granaries to hunt up booty 
and fowls, bananas, goats, 
sugar-cane, and trivial ar- 
ticles of no earthly use. 
These plantations hid a 
large number of natives, 
who permitted the advance 
to pass because their files 
were unbroken, and their 
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eyes on the watch, but those 

straggling looters soon gave the aborigines the oppor- 
tunity. Some arrows flew weU aimed; one pinned a 
man’s arm to his side, another glancing from a rib 
admonished its owner of his folly. A volley from rifles 
ch'ove the men away fi;om their covert without harm 
to any of them. 

At the easternmost settlement we camped. There 
were only two large conical huts and other outhouses in 
it, and around these the huts for the night were ar- 
ranged hastily, put up with banana leaves sufficient to 
shed rain and dew. 


At dusk I called the captives to me again, and at- 
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tempted, during lialf an hour, to gain a lucid answer to 
the q^uestion as to whether there was a great body of 
water or great river east of us. When one of the head*- 
men who were assisting us demanded to know which was 
the largest Nyanza, that of Unyoro, or that of Uganda— 

“Nyanza!” cried the native boy — “Nyanza? Ay, 
the Nyanza lies this way” (pointing east) "and extends 
that way” (north-east) “ a long (katance;” and when 
asked how many “ sleeps ” inteiTened between the Babu- 
sess^, held up three fingers on his dexter hand, and 
answered “ three.” 

It was now dark, and we were suddenly startled by a 
shriek of pain, and a sequent yell singularly wend, and 
with a note of triumph in it, and in the silence that 
followed we heard the hurtling of arrows through the 
banana leaves above our heads. 

“Put out the fires 1 Keep cool, Where are the 
sentries? Why are they not at their posts ? ” were the 
next words uttered. 

The natives had stolen on us at the very hour when 
the camp was least watched, for it was supper-time, and 
the guards, except on unusual occasions, were permitted 
to feed before going out on guard duty for lie night. 
We soon ascertained that one arrow had penetrated the 
thigh of a man named Salim to the depth of four inches, 
another had pierced the roast leg of a kid before the fire, 
several others had perforated banana stalka Salim, after 
a little coaxing, bravely drew out the shaft unti, the 
barbed point was seen, when, with a wrench, I extracted 
it with a pair of pincera Eucalyptine was then applied 
to the wound, and the man was sent to his quarters. 

Half an hour later, all the guards being now on duty, 
however, the natives esaiyed another quarter of the 
camp, but the rifle-shots rang out quickly in reply, and 
there was a scamper and a rustle heard. In the distance 
we heard two rifles fired, and an agpnised cry, by which 
we knew that there were some of our incorrigible looters 
abroad. 

Our force was weak enough, in all conscience, not in 
numbers, but in real strength, for defence and capacity 
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for bearing ammunition, and these wanderers were always 
a source of great aiiriety to me. It was useless to reason 
and expostulate; only downright severity restrained 
them, and as yet, so fresh were we from the horrors 
of the forest, that I had not the moral courage to 
apply the screw of discipline; but when I assumed 
mildness, their own heedless imprudence incurred punish- 
ments far more severe than any of us would ever have 
thought of inflicting. 

A heavy rain fell on us during the night, which 
detained us next morning until eight o’clock. I em- 
ployed the time in extracting something inteliigildo 
respecting the character of the natives in front, but we 
were all so profoundly ignorant of the language that we 
could make but little headway. In the endeavour to 
make herself clear, the woman drew on the ground a 
sketch of tho course of the Ituii. This illustrated one of 
the strangest facts in African geography that ono could 
imagine. The river was represented as going up to the 
crest of the watershed, flowing steeply upward parallel 
witli Lake Albert, and finally lifting itself over to be 

S itated into the Nyanza 1 Stupefied by what she 
kept her by me as we marched out of camp into 
the open. From the crown of a hiU she pointed out, 
half a mile below, the Ituri Eiver flowing eastward. The 
stretch in view was an east by south coui'se. 

Now here was a deep puzde. We had crossed from 
tire right bank to the left bank of the Ituri two days 
previously, in K Lat. 1° 24' ; wo were now in N. Lat. 
1° 28'. Yet the Ituri we saw flowed E. by S. and 
E.S.S., and my route to Kavalli was obviously south of 
east. 

I declined to perplex myself any more with the 
problem, or in trying to understand what the woman 
meant, that the river we had ascended for 600 miles 
from the Congo flowed to the Nyanza. The only 
solution possible was that there were two Ituris, one 
flowiog to the Congo, the other into the Nile basin ; 
hut both she and her brother stoutly mamlained that 
there was only one Ituri, 
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1887 . We eontinued on our journey, following a patli wMcli 
Dec, 6 . ^pp 0 ,i doTO into the valley. Wo presently stood on 
Bnbiiieeei bajjjjg of the stream, and the solution was at hand. 

It was the main. Ituri liver, flowing south of west ! We 
are all wise after the event. 

There was a clumsy, misshapen canoe in the river, 
and as Saat Tato was an expert canoeist, he was 
detailed to ferry the caravan over for a reward of 
20 dollars. The river was 125 yards broad, about seven 
feet average depth, with a current of two knots. It 
was a cataract of this stream whose low thunder we 
had heard near Mbiri. 

The natives of Abungnma, on the left side of the 
river, watched our operations from a hill-top a mile 
off, with an air of confidence which seemed to say, 

“ All right, friends. When you are through, you will 
have to reckon with us.” Nothing could be done in 
such an open land as this without “ all the world 
knowing it,” The Abungnma shook their spears bravely 
at us; the Babuseasd occupied every prominent point 
on the right side of the river, It appeared once or 
tiviee as u our manhood was about to be tested on an 
important scale. There was the comfort, however, that, 
Imowing the natives to be alert and active, we could 
not be surprised on a pastm-e slope where the grass 
around the camp was but three inches high. 

Since we had entered Ibwiri we had fared luxuriously 
— ^for Africa. We had enjoyed meat and milk daily. 
We had lived on fowls, young and dried heans, sugar- 
cane, sweet potatoes, yams, colocassia, tomatoes, brinjoUs, 
melons, plantains, and bananas. On the people the 
effect was wonderful. They were men in every respect 
superior both in body and spirit to the gaunt and craven 
wretches whom the Arab slaves of Ipoto scourged and 
speared without more than a mUd protest. On the 
whites also the effect had been most beneficial. Though 
spare, wm were no longer meagre and haggard ; a little 
wine would have completed the cure. 

A gentle grassy slope, on the next morning, took us, 
in the course of an hour, to the crown of one of those 
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long undulations so characteristic of this region. It iss?. 
furnished us with another all-round view peculiarly 
interesting to us. Our intended dii'eetion was south- 
east, as we were hearing for a high conical peak at 
the end of a range of grass-covered mountains, which 
aftcrwai'ds became Icnown to us as Mazamboni’s Peak. 

We dipped down into dohghtful vales, watered by cool 
and clear brooks. Close to these were small clusters of 
native homesteads, with their fields of unripe sorghum, 
sweet potato, and sugar-cane patches, &c. But the 
homesteads were all abandoned, and their owners were 
observing us from the sky-line of every superior hill. 
Fmally we passed an empty cattle zeriba, the sight of 
which was loudly cheered, and cries of “ Ay, the master 
is right, and every word comes to pass. First will come 
the grass-land, then the cattle with brave men to defend 
them, then hills, then the Nyanza, and lastly the white 
man. The grass-land we have seen, here is the cattle 
yard, yonder are the mountains, the brave men and the 
iTyanza and the white man we shall yet see, please 
God.” 

We bore on our way to a vaUey through which 
another river rushed and roared. On our left was a rugged 
line of rocks that rose in huge and detached masses, on 
the top of which a dozen men might be seated comfort- 
ably, Connecting these huge rock masses was a lower 
hue of rocks, more uniform, forming the bare spine 
of a ridge. At some places we passed so close to the 
base of this hill that we were witiiin easy stone’s throw 
of the summits. But though we were prepared for a 
demonstration, the natives remained singularly quiet. 

The path we followed halted at a suspension bridge 
across a thud. “ Ituri,” which had better be distinguished 
as East Ituri to prevent misunderstanding. This last 
river was thirty yards wide, deep and swift as a rapid. 
Spanned by a hiidge of such fra^e make that we could 
only pass one at a time in safety, it required one 
hundred and twenty seconds for a single person to cross 
the ninety-feot span, and the caravan was not on the 
other side enthely before 6 p.m. As the crossing was in 
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a position of great disadvantage, riflemen had been on 
tbe look-out all day. 

In the afternoon we saw a fine black cow and her calf 
issue out of a defile in the loeky ridge just described, 
and olamours of “ Beef, beef— ay, beef, how are you ? 
we have not seen you since we were young 1 ” rose loud. 
The Abunguma had hidden their cattle among the rooky 
hiUs, and these specimens hod probably been refractory. 
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Leaving the picturesque valley of East Ituri on Ihe 
8tU, we ascended au easy slope to the top of a hill where 
we obtained a long view of the crooked and narrow 
valley of the East Ituri, and were able to observe that 
it came from an east-south-east direction. Shortly after, 
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BO TPstTiing more like a plain opened before us, extending iss?. 
over a score of miles to the south, bordered on the north *• 
by the stony ridge and valley we had just left behind, .."iT 
while to the eastwai'd rose Mazamboni's mountain range, 
whose northern end, eouspicuous by the tall pealc, was 
our present objective point. 

At 9.30 A.M. we had approached several miles nearer 
this mountain range, and before descending into the 
valley of a streamlet flowing northward, we observed 
with wonder- that the whole intervening space as far as 
the mountains was one mass of plantations, indicative of 
a powerful population. Here then, we thought, “ will 
be the tug of war. The Abunguma have left their 
settlements in oi-der to join this numerous tribe, and 
meet us with a fitting reception.” No mure populous 
settlements had boon seen since we had departed from 
Bangala on the Congo. A suspicion that these were 
among the confederation of tribes who hemmed in the 
poor anxious governor of Equatoiia also m-ept into our 
minds, as we looked upon this huge display of numbers 
and evidence of wealth and secuidly. 

With the view of not provokiug the natives, and of 
preventing the incorrigible looters of the column from 
the commission of mischief, we took a south-east track 
to skirt the district. We were able to steer our course 
between the plantations, so that no cover was afforded to 
an enemy. At 11.30 we had reached the eastern ex- 
teemity of the district, and then rested for the noon halt 
and reffeshment, under the shadow of a tree whose 
branches rustled before a strong cool breeze fi:om the 
Nyanza. 

Eesuming the march at 1 p.m. we entered the depths 
of banana plantations, marvelling at the great industry 
evinced, and the neatness of the cultivated plots. The 
conical homesteads were large and partitioned within, as 
we observed while passing thi'ough a few open doorways, 
by sci'eens of cane grass. Every village was cleanly 
swept, as though they had been specially prepared for 
guests. Each banana stalk was loaded with bananas, 
the potato fields were extensive, the millet fields stretched 
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away on eitlier side by hundreds of acres, and the many 
granaries that had lately been erected manifested ex- 
pectations of a bountiful harvest. 

We finally emerged from the corn-fields without being 
once annoyed. We thought the natives had been cowed 
by exaggerated reports of our power, or they had been 
disconcerted by our cautious munoauvre of leaving a fair 
open margin between the line of march and the groves ; 
hut much to our surprise we encountered no opposition, 
though large masses of the aborigines covered the 
eminences bordeiing our ronta 

The broad and well-trodden path towards the moun- 
tains which we were now rapidly approaching bisected an 
almost level plain, three nules wide, rich with pasture 
gi’ass in flower. The Eastern Ituri was not far off on 
our left flank, and on the other side of it another 
populous settlement was in view. 

At 3 p.M. we arrived at the base of the Mountain of 
the Peak. Many of its highest points were crowned 
with clusters of huts. The cotes of the natives were in 
the folds of the mountain fronting us. The people 
gathered in largo groups on the nearest summits, and 
when we were near enough the shouts of defiance were 
uttered with loud and strident voices. We estimated 
the average height of the hills nearest to us at about 
800 feet above the plain, and as the slopes were par- 
ticularly steep we judged their distance to be between 
800 and 1000 yards from us. 

Much to om- pleasure and relief the path, instead of 
ascending those steep slopes, skirted their base, and 
turned east, pm-suing the direction we wished being 
now in, North Lat. 1° 25' 30". A valley unfolded to 
our view as we rounded the corner of the Peak Eange, 
rvith a breadth of one to two miles wide, which, was 
clothed with luxuriant sorghum ripening for the sickle. 
On onr right, rising immecBately above us, was the north 
side of Mazamhoni's range ; to our left, the ground, 
hidden by, crops of grain, sloped gradually to a rapid 
branch of the East Ituri, and beyond it rose, an 
easy slope to a broad horse-shoe shaped grassy 
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ridgS) studded with homesteads, gi'een with millet and issr. 
corn, and rich in banana groves. One sweeping view of 
our surroundings impressed us with the prosperity of the 
tribe. 

On entering this rich crop-bearing valley a chorus of 
war-cries pealing menacingly above our heads caused us 
to look up. The groups had already become more 
numerous, until there were probably 300 warriors with 
shield, spear, and bow, shakmg their flashing weapons, 
gesturing with shield and spear, crying wrathfully at us 
in some language. Waxing more ungovernable in action 
they made a demonstration to descend; they altered 
their intentions, retmuied to the siimmit, and kept pace 
with us — ^we along the base, they along the crest of the 
fore hills, snarling and yelling, shouting and threatening, 
which we took to be expressive of hate to us, and 
encouragement to those in the valley. 

Issuing out of the first series of cornfields, wo heard 
the war-cries of the valley natives, and comprehended 
that they were taking position in favourable localities — 
the hill natives warning and guiding them. It was now 
near 4 em., a time to pick out camp, to make ready for 
the night in the midst of a population overwhelming in 
its numbers. Fortunately, close at hand rose the steep 
hill of Nzera Kum with a spur, whose level top rose a 
hundred feet above the general face of the valley. It 
stood like an islet in the valley, distant from the river 
500 yards, and from the base of Mazamboni’s range 
200 yards. From the crest of Nzera Kum we could 
command a view east and west of all the northern face 
of the high range, and away over the summit hnes of 
the horse-shoe ridge, across the Ituri branch. Fifty rifles 
could hold a camp on such a position against a thousand. 

We hurried up towards it, the warriors on the range 
slopes converging downward as if divining our intentions ; 
a mass of noisy belligerents hastening towards the line 
of inarch from the river banks. The scouts ■ in the 
advance fired a few solitary shots to dear the front, and 
we succeeded in reaching the islet hill and scrambled up. 

The loads were thrown down, a few picked skirmishers 
VOL. I. TT 
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retreat would be far more fatal than advance ; therefore 
your encouragement is unnecessary. It replied, ncver- 
tlidess, “ Be strong and of a good courage. Advance, 
and be confident, for I will give this people and tins 
l iinrl unto thee. I will not fail thee nor forsake thee ; 
fear not, nor be dismayed.” 

StiU — all this in strict confidence — ^before I slept 
I may add that though I certainly never felt fitter for 
a tight, it struck me, that both sides were remark- 
ably foolish, and about to engage in what I conceived to 
be an unnecessary contest We did not know even the 
name of the land or of the people, and they were equally 
ignorant of our name and of our purpose and motives. 

I sketched out my plans for the morrow, adjured the 
sentries to keep strict watch, and in sleep became soon 
oblivious of this Mazamboni— lord of the mountains 
and plains. 

December 9th was a halt. In the morning we com- 
pleted our thorn-bush fence, distributed cartridges, and 
examined rifles. By 9 o’clock the chill of early day 
retired before the warmth of a hot sun, and shortly after 
the natives mustered in imposing numbers. "War-horns, 
with the weird notes heard in Usoga and Uganda in 
1875, sounded the gathering, and over twenty drums 
boomed from each mountain top. There were shouts 
and cries flying in currents from mountain to valley, 
and back again, for we were quite surrounded. About 

II A.M, some few natives descended close enough for 
one Fetteh, a man of Unyoro, to distinguish what was 
said, and he exchanged a hot abuse with them, until 
there was quite a wordy war. Hearing that one of om: 
people uuderatood the lanOTage, I directed the wrathful 
tongues in the interests of peace, and a more amicable 
language resulted, 

“ We on our side,” was said, “ only fight in defence. 
You assail us while quietly passing through the land. 
Would it not be better to talk to each other, and try to 
undemtand one another first, and then, if we cannot 
agree, fight.” 

“ True, those are wise words,” a man replied. “ Tell 
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US who you are. Where you are from, and where you 
are going.” 

“ We are of Zanzibar, from the sea, and our chief is a 
white man. We are hound for the Nyanza of Unyoro.” 

“ If you have a white man with you, let us see him, 
and we shall believe you.” 

Lieutenant Stairs promptly stepped out of the zeriba 
and was introduced by Fett^ 

“ Now you tell us who you are,” said Fetteh. “ What 
land is this? Who is your chief? And how far is the 
Nyanza ? ” 

“ This land is Undussuma, the chief is Mazamboni. 
We are Wazamboni. The Euweiu (Nyanza) is reached 
in two days. It will take you five days. It lies east. 
There is only one road, and you cannot miss it.” 

This began the exchange of friendly intercourse. 
Strangerhood was broken. We then learned that there 
were two chiefs in Undussuma, one of whom would not 
be averse to peace, and exchange of friendly gifts, if it 
were agreeable to us. We glafly assented, and several 
hours were passed without a hostile cry being heard, or 
a shot fired, except at the river, the natives on whose 
shores were obstinate, and declined listening to anything 
but war proposals. 

In the afternoon a message came from Mazamboni 
saying he would like to see the pattern and quality of 
our monies. We sent two yards of scarlet uniform doth, 
and a dozen brass rods, and a promise was given that 
early next morning the chief himself would appear and 
go through the ceremony of brotherhood with me. 

The next day we were refreshed after an undisturbed 
night, and fondly indulged in anticipations that in a few 
hours, perhaps, our camp would be filled with friendly 
natives. We had been requested not to depart until a 
return gift should arrive from Mazamboni. We accord- 
ingly had resolved on another day’s halt. The morning 
was stm raw and cold, for we were 4,235 feet above the 
sea. A mist covered the tall mountain tops, and a 
slight drizzle had set in, which excused our friends from 
a too early appearance ; but at the thud hour the mist 
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cleared away, and the outline of the entire range was 
clear against a pale blue sky, Lieutenant Stairs, Mx. 
Jeplison, and myself, were out at the extreme west end 
of the spur enjoying the splendid view, admiring the 
scenery, and wondering when such a beautiful land 
would become the homesteads of civilized settlers. 
Stairs thought that it resembled New Zealand, and said 
that he would not mind possessing a ranche here. He 
actually went so far as to locate it, and pointed out the 
moat dcaii'able spot, “ On that little hill I would build 
my house ” — “ Shebang” he called it I wonder if that 
is a New Zealand teim for a villa — “ There I would herd 
my cattle; my sheep could browse on the mountain 
slope behind, and 

But meantime' the natives had appeared on the crests 
of the mountain in len^y columns, converging towards 
a common centre — a butt end of a truncated lull— a 
thousand yards in an air line from where we stood, and 
a voice like that of a mob orator, clear and harmonious, 
broke on our ear. It proceeded from a man who, with 
a few companions, had descended to about 800 feet 
above the valley. He was ten minutes speaking, and 
Tetteh had been brought to listen and ti’anslate. 
Fetteh said that he commanded peace in the name of 
the king ; but strange to say, no sooner had the man 
concluded his speech than loud, responsive yells rose 
from the valley in a hideous and savage clamour, and 
then from every mountain top, and fr’om the dopes 
there was a re-echo of the savage outburst. 

_ We surmised that such forceful ye lling could not 
signal a peace, but rather war ; and in order to make 
sure, sent Fetteh down into the valley below thp speaker 
to ask him. The replies from the natives left us no 
room to douht. The two sounds — Kanwana, “ peace,” and 
Kurwaua, “ war,” were so similar that they had occasioned 
Fettoli’s error, 

“ We do not want your friendship,” they cried. “ We 
are coming down to you shortly to drive you out of 
your camp with our herdsmen’s staffs.” Aud a 
treacherous fellow, who had crawled under cover of low 
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bush, came near eausmg us a severe loss — our mterpreter issv 
especially having an exceedingly narrow escape. Fotteh 
picked up the arrows and brought them to us, and 
delivered his news. 

There was then no alternative but to inflict an exem- 
plary lesson upon them ; and we prepared to carry it 
out without losing a moment of time, and with the 
utmost vigour, unless checked by proffers of amity. ' 

The companies were mustered, and fifty rifles were led 
out by Lieutenant Stairs towards those obstinate and 
fierce fellows on the other side of the Ituri branch. A 
party of thirty rifles were sent under Mr. Jephson to 
skirmish .up the slopes to the left; and twenty picked men 
were sent with Uledi to make a demonstration to the right. 
Eashid was ordered with ton men to the top of Nzei’a- 
Kum to guard against surprise from that quarter. 
Jephson andTlledi would be marching to their positions 
unobserved by the mountaineers, because the crowns of 
the forehills would obstruct the view, and would ap- 
proach to them within 200 yards without being seen, 
while Lieutenant Stairs’ company, bemg farther out in 
the valley, would absorb their attention. 

In a few minutes Stairs’ company was' hotly engaged. 

The natives received our men with cool determination 
for a few minutes, and shot their arrows in hteral showers ; 
but the Lieutenant, perceiving that them coolness rose 
from the knowledge that there was a considerable stream 
intervening between them and his company, cheered his 
men to charge across the river. His men obeyed him, 
and as they ascended the opposite bank opened a 
withering fire which in a few seconds broke up the nest 
of refractory and turbulent fellows who had cried out so 
loudly for war. The village was taken with a rush and 
the banana plantations scoured. The natives broke out 
into the open on a run, and fled far northward. 
Lieutenant Stairs then collected his men, set fire to the 
village, and proceeded to the assault of other settlements, 
rattlmg volleys from the company announcing the 
resistance they met. 

Meanwhile, Uledi’s party of chosen men had discovered 
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1887 . a pati leacliag up tio mountain along a spur, and after 
ascending 500 feet, led Ms men up into view on the 
rigit flank of tka mob observing and cbeering then- 
countrymen in the valley. The 'Winohestei's were worked 
most Wdsomely. At the same time Mr. Jephson’s 
party came out of the left ravine, and together they hod 
such a disastrous effect on the nerves of 0ie natives that 
they fled furiously up the slopes, Uledi and his men 
chasing them. 

Mr. Jephson, after seeing them in full flight, 
faced eastward, and pushed on for two miles, clearing 
every inhabitant out. By 1 p.m. all our men were 
in camp, with only one man slightly wounded. Every 
man had behaved wonderfully well; even the four 
cowards, who bad been marked men, had distinguished 
themselves. 

At 2 P.M., the natives in the valley having returned, 
each party was despatched once again. Stairs led his 
men across the Ituri branch, and followed the running 
fugitives far northward, then veered sharply round to 
join Jephson, who had continued his way eastward 
Uledi's scouts were sent up to the very summit of 
the mountain range; but on observing the immense 
number of homesteads that dotted it, he prudently 
halted. 

Until the afternoon the contest continued ; the natives 
were constantly on the run, charging or retreating. By 
evening not one was in sight, and the silence around 
• our camp was sigmficaut of the day’s doings. The 
inhabitants were on the mountains or far removed east- 
ward and northward. In the valley around us there 
was not a hut left standing to he a cover during the 
night. The lesson, we felt, was not completed. We 
should have to return by that route. In the natural 
course of thinm, if wo met many tribes of the quality of 
this, we should lose many men, and if we left them in 
the least doubt of our abilily to protect ourselves, we 
should have to repeat our day’s work It was, therefore, 
far more merciful to finish lie affair thoroughly before 
leaving a tribe in unwMpped insolence in our rear. 
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The natives must have entertained im idea that we 
coulcl not fight outside our busk fence, which accounts 
for their tail take of driving us out with sticks, and that 
they were safe on tlie mountains. We were compelled 
to root out the idea that they could haim us in any 
way. 

A cow neglected by her owner was burnt in one of 
the villages close by, and furnished us with a second 
limited ration of roast beef. 

On the 1 1th it rained again during the early morning, 
which kept us indoors until 10 a.m. Some natives 
having then come out to demonstote their hostility on 
the mountains, Staus, Jephson and Uledi 
led their men up the mountain slopes in 
three separate small columns to the attack, 
and made a successful tour among their 
stronghold. A small flock of goats was 
captured, and distributed to the men, and 
our experiences of this day satisfied the 
natives that they had nothing to gain by 
fighting. 

At one time it appeared as though the 
(lay would end witii reconciliation, for a 
native stood on a high hiU above oar 
position after all had reached camp, and 
announced that he had been sent by 
Mazamboni to say that he received our 
gifts, but that he had been prevented from riuHs. 
visiting us according to promise by the 
clamour of his young men, who insisted on fighting. 
But now, as many of them had been killed, he was 
rea^ to pay tribute, and be a true friend in future. 

We replied that we were agreeable to peace and friend- 
ship with them, but as they had mocked us, kept our 
peace presents, and then scornfully called us women, 
they must purchase peace with cattle or goats, and if 
they held up grass in then: hands they could approach 
without fear. 

It should be mentioned that when the warriors de- 
scended the mountain slopes for the fight, every little 
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equad of men was accompanied Ly a large hound, of 
Bomewliat slender build, but courageous, and prompt to 
attack. 

The arms of the Wazamhoni consisted of long bows 
five and a half feet long, and arrows twenty-eight 
inches long, besides a long sharp spear. Their shidds 
were long and narrow generally, but there were many of 
the true Uganda type. The arrows were einelly barbed, 
and the spear was smular to that of Karagwe, TJhha, 
Urundi, and Ihangiro. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

ABEIVil' AT LAKE ALBERT, ABB OTJR BBTURB TO IBWIRI. 

We aro fiirthar annoyed by the natiTeB— Their villagoB fired— Gawa’s 
Tillage— We heep the natiTes at bay— Plateau of Ilnyoro in Tiew— 
Night attack by the natives— The village of liatonza’a— Parley ^111 
the natives— No news of the Pasha— Our supply of cartiidgos— We 
oonsidoi' our position- Lieutenant Staira converses with the people 
of Kasenya Island— The only sensible eourso left us— Again atfacked 
by natives — Aionsry on tlio lake’s sliore— Wo olimb a mountain— A 
rich disooveiy of grain- The rich valley of Undussuma— Our return 
journey to Ibwiri— The construotion of roit Eodo. 

On tlie 12tli December we left camp at dawn without 
disturbance, or bearing a single voice, and up to 9 am. 
it did not appear as if anybody was asti.’ throughout 
the valley. Our road led E. by S. and dipped down into 
ravines, and narrow valleys, down which its tributaries 
from the mountain range and its many gorges flowed 
under depths of jungle, bush, and reed-cane. Vfllages 
were seen nestling amid abundance, and we left them 
unmolested in the hope that the wild people might read 
that when left alone we were an extremely inoffensive 
hand of men. But at nine o’clock, the chiH of the morning 
having disappeared, we heard the first war-cries, and traced 
them to a large group of villages that crowned a detached 
line of hills occupying the foreground of the Undussuma 
range. Perceiving that we continued our march without 
appearing to notice them, they advanced boldly and 
hovered on our right flank and rear. 

By 11 A.M. there were two separate bands of natives 
who followed us very persistently. One had come from 
the eastward, the other was fonned out of the population 
of the villages in the valley that we had left undamaged 
and intaet. 
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By noon these bands had increased into numerous and 
frantic mobs, and some of them cried out, “We -will 
prove to you before night that we are men, and every 
one of you shall perish to-day.” 

At tiiis hour, refreshed by our halt, we resumed the 
march through a grassy wilderness. There were no 
villages in view on either hand, but the mobs followed 
us, now and then making demonstrations, and annoying 
us with their harsh cries and menaces. An expert shot 
left the line of march, and wounded two of them at a 
range of 400 yards. Thk silenced them for awhile, os 
though they were absorbed in wondering what missile 
could inflict injuries at such a distance. But soon their 
numbers received fresh accessions, and their audacity 
became more marked. The rear-guard band presently 
were heard firing, and possibly wim effect ; at any rate 
it was clear they had received a check. 

Finally, at 3. 30, we came in view of the Bavira villages 
— ^the chief of whom is called Glavfra — situated on an 
open plain and occupying both hanks of n deep and 
precipitous ravine hollowed out of the day by a con- 
siderable tributary of the East Itnri. We in the front 
halted on the eastern bank, as the natives — too tardy 
to effect anything — came rushing down to prevent the 
crossing. Loads were at once dropped, skirmishers were 
despatched from the advance to recross the river, and to 
assist the rear guard, and a smart scene of battle-play 
occurred, at the end of which the natives reti’eated on 
the full run. To punish them for four hours’ persecution 
of us we turned about and set fire to every hut on either 
bank, then reforming we hastened up a steep hiUy 
plateau, that rose 200 feet above the plain, to meet the 
natives who had gathered to oppose us. Long, however, 
before we could reach the summit they abandoned their 
position and left us to occupy a village in peace, It 
being now a late hour we camped, and our first duty was 
to render our quarters safe against a night attack. 

It should he observed that up to the moment of firing 
the villages, the fury of the natives seemed to he in- 
creasing, but the instent the flames were seen devouring 
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their homes the fury ceased, hy which we learned that 
fire had a remarkable sedative influence on their nerves. 

The village of Gavira’s, wherein we slept that night, 
was 4,65^ feet above the sea. It had been a fine day 
for travel, and a S.B. breeze wjk most coohng. Without 
it we should have suffered from the great heab. As the 
sun set it became very cold ; by midnight the tempera- 
ture was 60°. We had travelled nine miles, and mostly 
all complained of fatigue from the marching and constant 
excitement. 

On the 13th we set off easterly a little after dawn, in 
order that we might cover some distance before tire 
aborigines ventured out into the cold raw air of the 
morning. The short pastui'e grass was beaded with 
dew, and wet as with rain. The reuir guard, after dis- 
arranging om' night defences that the natives might not 
underatand the maunci' of them, soon overtook us, and 
we left the district in compact order ready for fresh 
adventures. Until the third hour of the morning wo 
were permitted to travel amid scenes of peaceful stillness. 
Wo enjoyed the prospects, had time to note the features 
of the great plain north of East Ituri, and to admire the 
multitude of hilly cones that bounded the northern 
horizon, to observe how the lines of conical lulls massed 
themselves into a solid and unbroken front to the east and 
west ; how to the south of us the surface of the land was a 
series of great waves every hollow of which had its own 
particular stream ; and how, about five miles off, tho 
mountain range continued from Undussuma East to the 
Balegga country, whose summits we knew so well, formed 
itself into baylflre curves wherein numerous settlemente 
found water and sweet grass for their cattle and moisture 
for their millet fields, and finally prolonged itself, rounding 
northward until its extremity stood east of us. Hence 
we observed that the direction we travelled would take 
us before many hours between the northern and southern 
ranges, to the top of a saddle that appeared to connect 
them. A group of vfllages situated on the skyline of 
this saddle was our objective point at present, until we 
could take further bearings thence. 
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1867 . But at 9 iM. the natives began to stir and loot 
Ck.i 5. around. Every feature of the 'wide landscape being 
lake Plain. .gjg_ Q^j. jQjjg scrpent-like line 

of men was soon detected and hailed with war-cries, 
uttered with splendid force of lungs, that drew hundreds 
of hostile eyes burning with ferocity and hate upon us, 
ViUage after village was passed by us untouched, but 
this, as we experienced the day before, they did not place 
to our credit, but rather debited us with pusillanimity, 
all reports of their neighbours notwithstanding. We felt 
it in our veins that we were being charged with weakness. 
A crowd of fifty natives stood aside, 300 yards from our 
path, observant of our conduct. They saw us defile 
through their settlements with kindly regard for their 
property, and eyes fixed straight before us, intent on our 
own business of travel only. Far from accepting this as 
a proof that there was some virtue in us, they closed 
b^ind the column, loudly and imperiously summoned 
their countrymen to gatiier together and surround ua~a 
call their countrymen appeared only too willing to obey. 
As soon as they deemed then; numbers strong enough to 
take the offensive, they charged on the rear guard, which 
act was instantly responded to by good practice with 
rifles. 

Every half-hour there was a stream at the bottom of 
its own valley, and a breadth of cane-brake on either 
side of the brook, which required great caution to keep 
the impulsive natives at bay. 

That group of villages on the skyhne already men- 
tioned, connecting the now converging lines of hiUs 
to north and south of us, became more and more dis- 
tinct as we steadily pressed on eastward, and I began 
to feel a presentiment that before another hour was 
passed, we should see the Albert Nyanza. But as 
though there was some great treasure in our front, or as 
if Emin Pasha and his garrison found himself in the 
position of Gordon during his last hours at Khartoum, 
and these were the beleaguering hosts, the natives waxed 
holder and more determined, increased in numbers 
faster, the war-cries were incessantly vociferated from 
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every eminence, groups of men became mobs, ami 
finally we became conscious that a supreme effort was 
about to be made by them. We east our eyes about 
and saw each elevation black with masses of men, yrhile 
the broad and rolling plain showed lines of figures, like 
armies of ants travelling towards us. 

At 11 A.M. we were near the crest of the last ridge 
intervening between us and the saddle which we were 
aiming for, when we caught a view of a small army 
advancing along a road, which, if continued, would 
soon cross our track on the other side of the stream 
that issued from this ridge. The attacking point I 
felt sure would be a knoll above tlie source of the 
stream. The advance guard was about a hundred 
yards Jrom it, and these were ordered when abreast 
of the knoll to wheel sharply to the right, and stack 
goods on its summit, and the word was passed to 
close files. 

As we arrived at the summit of the knoll, the head of 
the native army, streaming thickly, was at the foot of 
it on the other side, and without an instant’s hesitation 
both sides began the contest simultaneously, but the 
rapid fire of the Winchesters was altogether too much 
for them, for, great as was the power of the united voices, 
the noise of the Winchesters deafened and confused 
them, while the fierce hissing of the storm of buUets 
paralysed the bravest. The advance guard rushed down 
the dopes towards thorn, and in a few seconds the 
natives turned them backs and bounded away with the 
speed of antelopes. Our men pursued them for about a 
imle, but returned at the recall, a summons they obeyed 
with the precision of soldiers at a review, which pleased 
me more even than the gallantry they had displayed. 
The greatest danger in reSity with half-disciplined men 
is the inchnation to follow the chase, without regard to 
the design the enemy may have in view by sudden 
flight. It frequently happens that the retreat is effected 
for a ruse, and is often practised in Uganda. On this 
occasion forty men were chasing 500, while 1,500 natives 
at least were certainly surveying the field on a hiU to 
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tie right of us, and a similar number was posted to the 
left of us. 

Again we re-formed our ranks, and marched forward 
in close order as before, but at 12.30 halted for refresh- 
ments, with a pretty wide eb’clc around us now, clear of 
noisy and yelling natives. . Our noon halt permitted 
them to collect then- &eulties, but though they were 
undoubtedly sobered by the events of the morning they 
stiU tlireatened us with imposing numbers of the egga, 
Bavira, and Wahiassi tribes. 

After an hour’s rest the line of march was resumed. 
"We found an exceedingly .well-trodden path, and that it 
was appreciated was evident from the rapid and elastic 
tread of the column. Within filteen minutes we gained 
the brow of the saddle, or rather plateau, as it turned out 
to he, and, about twenty-five miles away, we saw a dark 
blue and uniform line of table-land, lifted up into the 
clouds aud appearing portentously lofty. The men 
vented a rnmniur of discontented surprise at the sight , 
of it. I knew it was tJnyoro, that between us and that 
great and blue table-land was an immense and deep gulf, 
and that at the bottom of this gulf was the Albert For 
there seemed to be nothing else before ns, neither hill, 
ridge, or elevation, hut that distant immense dark blue 
mass tlie eastern slopes of the northern and southern 
ranges dipped down steeply as it were into a gulf or 
profoundly deep valley. Our people, on viewing the 
plateau of Unyoro in the distance, cried out in a vexed 
manner “Mashallahl but this Nyanxa keeps going 
further and further away from us but I cheered them 
up with, ” Keep your eyes open, hoys I You may see the 
Nyanza any minute now,” which remark, like many 
others tending to encourage them, was received with 
grunts of unbelief. 

But every step we now took proved that we were 
approaching an unusually deep valley, or the Nyanza, 
for higher aud higher rose the tlnyoro plateau into view, 
lower and lower descended the slopes on either hand of 
our road, until at last all eyes rested on a grey cloud, or 
what is it, mist? Nay, it is the Nyanza sleeping in the 
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liaze, for, looking to the north-eastward it was the las?. 
colour of the ocean. The men gazed upon the lake fully 
two minutes before they realist that what they looked 
upon was water, and then they reheved their feelings 
with cheers and enthusiastic shouts. 

We continued our pace a few minutes longer, until we 
stood on the verge of the descent from the plateau, and 
near a small village perched on this exposed situation we 
made a short halt to take bearings, inspect aneroids, and 
reflect a little upon our next step. 

Though the people were shouting and dancing, and 
tlironging around me with congratulations for having 
“ hit the exact spot so well,” a dull came over me, as 
I thought of the very alight chance there was, in such a 
country as this, of finding a canoe fit to navigate the 
rough waters of the Albert. With my glass 1 scruti- 
nized anxiously the distant shore of the Lake, but I 
could not see any canoe, neither could I see a single tree 
in all the long stretch of slope and extended plain of a 
size suitable for a canoe, and the thought that, after all, 
our forced march and continual fighting and sacrifice of 
life would be in vain, struck me for the first time, oven 
while upon every man’s lips was the pious ejaculation, 
“Thank God.” 

And yet it was just possible we might be able to buy 
a canoe with brass rods and some red doth. It would 
l)e too hard if our long travds hither were to be quite in 
vain, 

The scene I looked upon was very different to what I 
had anticipated. I had circumnavigated the Victoria 
Nyanza and the Tanganika, and I had viewed the Muta 
Nzige from a plateau somewhat similar to this, and 
canoes were procurable on either Lake ; and on the Victoria 
and Tanganika it would not be difficult, after a little 
search, to find a tree large enough for cutting out a 
canoe. But I saw here about twenty miles of most 
barren slopes, rugged with great rocks, and fui'i’owed 
with steep ravines and watercourses, whose banks showed 
a thin fringe of miserable bush, and between them were 
steeply descending sharp and long spurs, either covered 
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tween the base of this len^hy fall of slope and the Lake 
NyJSl was a plain about five or six miles in breadth, and about 
twenty miles long, most pleasant to look upon from the 
great altitude we were on. It resembled a well- wooded 
park land, but the trees spread out their branches 
too broadly to possess the desirable stems. They 
appeared to me to be more hke acacia, and thorn- 
trees and scrub, which would be utterly useless for our 
purpose. 

Our aneroids indicated an altitude of 5,000 feet. The 
islet marked on Mason’s chart as near Kavalh bore E.S.E,, 
magnetic, about six miles from our position. Laying 
Colonel Mason’s chart of the Albert Nyanza before us, we 
compared it with what was spread so largely and grandly 
over 2,500 feet below us, and wc were forced to bear* 
witness to the remarkable accuracy of his survey. Here 
and there some trifling islets and two or three small in- 
lets of the Lake into that singular sunken plain which 
formed the boundary of the Lake as its southerly extremity 
were observed as omissions. 

I had often wondered at Sir’ Samuel Baker’s descrip- 
tion of the Albert Nyanza’s extension towards the south- 
west, perhaps oftener after Colonel Mason's mysteriously 
brusque way of circumscribing its “ Ulimitabinty,” but I 
can feel pure sympathy with the discoverer now, despite 
the teiTible “ cutting off” to which it has been subjected. 
For the effect upon all of us could not have been greater 
if the Albert stretched to Ehartoum. Whether Mmited 
or unlimited, the first view of water and mountain is 
noble, and even inspiring. Even at its extremity the 
Lake has a spacious breadth, hut as we follow the lines 
of its mountain hanks the breadth widens grandly, the 
silver colour of its shallow head soon changes into the 
deep azure of ocean, the continuing expanding breadth, 
immense girdle of mountains and pale sky, lose their 
outlines, and become fused into an indefinite blueness at 
the sea-horizon north-eastward, through which we may 
vainly seek a limit 

Oui’ point of observation was in N. Lat. 1°. 23'. 00". 
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Tlie extreme cud. of the eawtem end of the lake bore S.E. 
magnetio, and the extreme western end bore S.E. and 
S.E. by S. Between the two extremities there were live 
inlets, one of whieh reached two miles further south than 
any of those observed points. 

The table-land of Unyoro maintained an almost uniform 
level as far as we could see, its terminable point being 
cut off from view by a large shoulder of mountain, that 
thrust itself forwaixl from the western range. South- 
ward of the lake and between these opposing heights — 
that of the table-land of Unyoro on tlic east, and that of 
the table-land on the west — extended a low plain which 
formerly, but not recently, must have been inundated 
by the waters of the lake, but now was diyfirm ground, 
clothed with sere gi'ass, gently rising as it receded south, 
and finally producing scrubby wood, acacia and thorn, 
nice tlie terrace direcuy below us. 

After a halt of about twenty minutes, we commenced 
the descent down the slopes of the range. Before the 
rearguard under Lieutenant Staiis had iSt the spot, the 
natives had gathered in numbers equal to our own, and 
before the advance had descended 500 feet, they had 
begun to annoy the rearguard in a manner that soon 
provoked a steady firing. We below could see them 
spread out like skirmishers on both flanlcs, and hanging 
to the rear in a long line up the terribly steep and 
galling path. 

While they shot their arrows, and crept nearer to 
their intended victims, they cried, “Exi-la-la heh lelo?" 
— “Where will you sleep to-night? Don’t you know” 
you are surrounded ? We have you now whore we 
wanted you.” 

Our men were not a whit slow in replying, “ Wherever 
we sleep, you will not dare come near ; and if you have 
got us where you wanted us to be, why not come on at 
once ? ” 

Though the firing was brisk, there was but little hurt 
done ; the ground was adverse to steadiness, and on 
our side only one was wounded with an arrow, but the 
combat kept both sides lively and active. Had we been 
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unburdened and fresh, very few of these pestilent fellows 
would have lived to climb that mountain again. 

The descent was continued for three hours, halting 
every fifteen minutes to repel the natives, who, to the 
number of forty, or thereabouts, followed us down to 
the plain. 

Half a mOe from the base of the mountain we crossed 
a slightly saline stream, which had hollowed a deep 
channel, banked by precipitous and in some places per- 
pendicular walk of d^iris 50 feet high, on either side. 
On the edge of one of these latter walk we formed a 
camp, the half of a ch'cle being thus unassailable ; the 
other half we soon made secure with brushwood and 
material from an abandoned village close by. Having 
observed that the daring natives had descended into the 
plain, and knowing their object to be a night attack, a 
chain of sentries were posted at a distance from the 
camp, who were well hidden by the grass. An hour 
after dark the attack was made by the band of natives, 
who, trying one point after another, were exceedingly 
surprised to receive a fusilade from .one end of the half 
cirde to the other. 

This ended a troublous day, and the rest we now 
.sought was well earned. 

Inspecting the aneroid on reaching the camping- 
place, we cuscovered that we had made a descent of 
2,250 feet since we had left our post of observation on 
the verge of the plateau above. 

On the 14th we left the base of the plateau, and 
marched across the plain that gently sloped for 5 miles 
to the lake. As we travelled on, w^e examined closdy 
if among the thin forest of acacia any tree would lilcely 
be available for a canoe ; but the plain was destitute of 
all hut acacia, thorn-bush, tamarind, and scrub— a proof 
that the soil, though sufficiently rich for the hardier 
trees, had enough acrid properties — nitre, alkali, or 
salts — to prevent the growth of tropical vegetation. 
We, how'ever, trusted Hint we should bo hnabled to 
induce the natives to part with a canoe, or, as was more 
likely, probably Emin Pasha had visited the south end 
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of the lake, aceordmg to my request, and had made 1887. 
arrangements with the natives for our reception. If i>sc. u. 
not, why ultimately perhaps we should have legitimate 
excuse for taldng a temporary loan of a canoe. 

About a mile and a half from the lake we heard some 
natives cutting fuel in a scrubby wood, not far from tlie 
road. We hS,ted, and mtuntained silence while the 
interpreter attempted to obtam a reply to his friendly 
hail. For ten minutes we remained perfectly sfill, 
waiting until the person, who proved to be a woman, 
deigned to answer. Then, for the first time in Africa, 

I hoard as gross and obscene abuse as the traditional 
fishwoman of Billingsgate is supposed to be capable of 
uttering. We were obliged to desist from the task of 
conciliating such an unwomanly virago. 

We sent the interpreter ahead with a few men to the 
village at the lake side, whicli Wouged to a chief called 
Katonza, and sometimes Kaiya Nkontlo, with’ iusbme- 
tions to employ the utmost ait possible to gain the 
confidence of the inhabifrinUj, and by no means to admit 
rebuff by words or threats, hostile action only to be 
accepted as an excuse for withdrawal. We, in the 
meantime, wore to follow slowly, and then holt uiitD 
summoned, close to the settlement. 

The villagers were discovered totally unconscious of 
our approach and neighbourhood. Their first impulse, 
on seeing our men, was to fly ; but, observing that they 
were not pursued, they took position on an anthill at 
an arrow-flight’s distance, more out of curiosity than 
goodwill. Perceiving that our men were obliging, 
polite, and altogether harmless, they sanctioned the 
approach of the caravan, and on seeing a wldto man 
they were induced to advance near, while assurances of 
friendliness were being assiduously reiterated. About 
forty natives' mustered courage to draw near for easy 
parley, and then harangues and counter-hoi’angues, from 
one side to the other, one party vowing by their fives, 
by the love of their throats, by the blue sky above, that 
no harm was intended or evil meditated — that only 
friendship and goodwill were sought, for which due gifts 
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would 1)0 given, tlie other averring that though their 
hesitation might be misjudged, and possibly attributed 
to fear, still they had met — often met — a people called 
the Wara-Sura, armed with guns like ours, who simply 
killed people. Perhaps, after all, we were Wara-Sura, 
or their friends, for we had guns also, in which case 
tliey were q^uite ready to fight the instant they were 
as.sured we were Wara-Sura or their allies. 

“Wara-Sm-a! Wara-Sura 1 What men are these? 
We never heard of the name before. Whence are 
they ?” &c., &C., and so on unceasingly for three mortal 
hours in the hot sun. Our cajohngs and our winsomest 
smilea began to appear of effect, but they suddenly 
assumed moodiness, and expressed their suspicion in the 
harsh, rasping language of Unyoro, which grated horribly 
on the hearing. In the end our effort was a complete 
failure. We Wl, unknown to ouraelvcs, incurred their 
suspicion by speaking too kindly of Unyoro and of 
Eahbo Eega, who, we found later, was their mortal 
enemy. They would not accept our friendship, nor 
make blood-brotheihood, nor accept even a gift. They 
would give us water to i-ink, and they would show the 
path along the lake. 

“You seek a white man, jou say. We hear there is 
one at Kabba Rega’s (Gosati). Many, many years ago a 
white man came from the north in a smoke-boat (Mason 
Bey), but he went away, but that was when we were 
children. There has been no strange boat on our waters 
since. Wo hear of strange people being at Buswa 
(Mswa), but that is a long way from here. There north- 
ward along the lake lies your way. All the wicked 
people come from there. We never heard any good 
of men who came in from the Ituri either. The Wara 
Sura sometimes come from there.” 

They conde.scended to show us the path leading along 
the shore of the lake, and then stood aside on the plain, 
bidding us, in not unfriendly tones, to take heed of om’- 
.selves, but not a single article for their service would 
they accept. Wondering at their extraordinary manner, 
and without a single legitimate excuse to quarrel with 
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tliem, we proceeileil on our way meditatively, witli most 
uuliappy feelings. 

Pondering upon the stongedead stop uothat hopeful- 
ness which had hithoi'Lo animated us, it struck us that a 
more heartless outlook never confronted an explorer in 
wild Africa than that which was now so abruptly revealed 
to us. From the date of leaving England, January 21, 
1887. to this date of 14th December, it never dawned on 
us that at the very goal we might be baffled so com- 
pletely as we were now. There was only one comfort, 
however, in all this ; there was henceforward no incerti- 
tude. We had hoped to have met news of the Pasha here, 
A governor of a province, with two steamers, life-boats, 
and canoes, and thousands of people we had imagined 
would have been Icnown everywhere on such a small lake 
as the Albert, whieh required only two days’ steaming from 
end to end. He coul d not, or he would not, leave W adelai, 
or he knew nothing yet of our coming. * When compelled 
through excess of weakness to leave our steel boat at 
Ipoto, we had hoped one of three things : either that the 
Pasha, warned by me of my coming, would have pre- 
pared the natives for our appearance, or that we could 
purchase or make a canoe of our own. The Pasha had 
never visited the south end of the lake ; there was no 
canoe to be obtained, nor was there any tree out of 
whieh one could be made. 

Since we had entered the grass land we had expended 
five cases of cartridges. There remained forty-seven 
cases with us, besides those at Ipoto in charge of Captain 
Nelson and Dr. Parke. Wadelai was distant twenty- 
five days’ journey by land, though it was only four by 
lake. If we travelled northwaKl by land, it was most 
likely we should expend twenty-five cases in fighting to 
reach Wadelai, assuming that l5ie tribes were similar to 
those in the south. On reaching Emin Pasha we should 
then have only twenty-two left. If we then left twelve 

* lu Novembor, 18S7, Emin Pasha ■wiota to bis frientl Dr. Felliin ; “All 
well; on best terms with chiefs and people; will bo leaving shortly for 
Kibiro, on east const of Lake Albert. Have sent reconnoitering paity to 
look out for Stanley, which had to return with no news yet. Stanley 
espeoted about December 16th (IBffT).” We arrived on tho 14th. 
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eases only with him, we should have only ten to return 
by a route upon which we had fired thirty cases. Ten 
cases would be quite as an inadequate supply for us as 
twelve would be for Imin. This was a mental review 
of our position as we trudged northward along the shore 
of the Albert. Bur hoping that at Kasenya Island, to 
wliioh we were wending, we might be able to obtain a 
canoe, I resolved upon nothing except to search for a 
vessel of some kind for a couple of days, and fiiiling 
that, discuss the question Jtankly with my companions. 

At our noon halt, a few miles north of Katonza’s, the 
first note of retreat was sounded. The officers were 
both shocked and grieved. 

“ Ah, gentlemen,” said I, “ do not look so. You will 
make my own. regrets greater. Let us look the facts 
fairly in the face. If the island of Kasenya has no canoe 
to give us, we must retrace om’ tracks ; tlierc is no help 
fox it We will devote to-day and to-morrow to the 
search, but we are then fece to face with starvation if we 
linger longer m this deserted plain. There is no culti- 
vation on this acrid lake terrace, nothing nearer than 
the plateau. Our prindpal hope was in Emin Pasha. I 
thought that he could make a short visit in his steamers 
to this 'end of the lake, and would tell the natives that he 
expected friends to come from the west What has 
become of him, or why he could not reach here, we 
cannot say. But Katonza’s villagers told us that they 
had never seen a steamer or a white man since Mason 
Bey was here. They have heard that Casati is in 
Unyoro. Without a boat it means a month’s journey 
to us to find him.” 

“ There is but oneway besides retreating that appears 
feasible to me, and that is by seizing upon some village 
on the lake shore, and build an entrenched camp, and 
wait events — say, for the news to .readi Unyoro, or 
Wudelai, or Kabba Sega ; and Casati, Emin, or the 
Unyoro king may become curious enough to send .to 
discover who we are. But there is the food question. 
These lake villagers do not cultivate. They catch fish 
and' make salt to sell to the people on the plateau for 
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grain. We should have to forage, ascending and issr. 
descending doily that dreadful mountain slope. For a 
week or so the natives of the plateau might resist every Kyml 
foraging party, hut finally surrender, and emigrate 
elsewhere to distant parts, leaving a naked land in our 
possession. You must admit that this would be a moat 
unwise and foolish plan.” 

“Were our boat here, or could a canoe be procurable 
by any means, our position would be thus i—^e could 
launch and man her with twenty men, supply them with 
ten or twelve days’ provisions and an officer, and bid 
the crew ‘ God speed,’ while we could re-tracend to the 
plateau, seise upon a good position near the edge of the 
plateau, render it quiddy unassailable, and forage north, 
south, and west in a land abounding with grain and 
cattle, and keep sentries observing the lalce and watching 
for the signal of fire or smoke. On her arrival, a hundred 
rifles could descend to the lake to learn the news of 
Emin Pasha’s safety, or perhaps of hia departure, wd 
Ukedi and Usoga, to Zanzibar. The last is probable, 
because the latest news that I received from the 
Foreign Office showed that he meditated taking sueh 
a step. ' But now, as we are without canoe or boat, I 
feel, though we ai'e but, four days by water from 
Wadelai, that we are only wasting valuable time in 
searching for expedients, when common-sense bids us 
be off to the forest, find some suitable spot like Ibwiri 
to leave our surplus stores, sick men and convalescents 
from Ugarrowwa and Ipoto, and return here again with 
our boat and a few dozen cases of ammunition. In 
this inexplicable absence of Emin, or any news of liim, 
we should be unwise in wasting our strength, carrying 
the too great surplus of ammunition, when perhaps the 
Pasha has departed from his province.” ' 

During our afternoon march we travelled along the 
lake until the island of Kasenya bore from our 
camping-place 127° magnetic, or about a mile distant, 
and our observation point on the summit of the plateau 
bore 289°. 

We made a bush fence, and halted at an early hour. 
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1887 . The afternoon was likewise spent in considering our 
position more fully under the new light thrown upon 
itl>y determined refusal of Katonza and his followers 
to entertain our friendship. 

On the morning of the 15th December I sent 
Lieutenant Stau's and forty men to speak with the 
people of Kasenya Island, which is about 800 yards 
from the shore. As the lake is very shallow, tire 
canoe with two fishermen which Lieutenant Stairs liailed 
could not approach the shore to within several hundred 
yards. The mud was of unfathomed depth, and none 
dared to put a foot into it Along the wate]’’s edge the 
singular wood ambatch thrives, and continues its narrow 
fringe around the southern extremity of the lake, re- 
sembling from a distance an extensive range of fishei'- 
men’a stakes or a tall palisade. The fishermen pointed 
out a locality further up the lake where they could 
approach nearer, and which was their landing-place, the 
distance they were then at barely allowing tire sounds of 
the voice to be heard. We spent the morning awaiting 
Lieutenant Stab's, who had considerable difficulty with 
the mud and swamps. In the afternoon I sent Mr. 
Jephson and forty men to the landing-place indicated 
hy the natives, which was a low bluff wooded at the 
summit, with depth of water sufficient for aU practical 
purposes. In reply to a hail a fisherman and his wife 
came to mthin a good bow-shot from the shore, and 
deigned to converse vdth om’ party. They said — 

“ Yes, we remember a smoke-boat came here a long 
time ago. There was a white man (Colonel Mason) in 
her, and he talked quite friendly. Ho shot a hippo- 
potamus for us, and gave it to us to eat. The bones lie 
close to where you stand, which you may see for 
yourselves. There are no large canoes on this lake or 
anywhere about here, for the biggest will but hold two 
or thi'ee people with safety, and no more. We buy our 
canoes from the Wanyoro on the other side for fish and 
salt. Will we carry a letter for you to Unyoro ? No 
(wth a laugh). No, we could not think of such a 
thing ; that is a work for a chief and a great man, and 
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we are poor people, no bettor than slaves. "Will we sell 
a canoe ? A little canoe like this will carry you 
nowhere. It is only fit for fishing close to shore in 
shallow waters like these. Which way did you come 
here ? By the way of the Itnri ? Ah ! that proves you 
to he wicked people. Wlio ever heard of good people 
coming from that direction ? If you were not wicked 
people you would have brought a big boat with you, 
like the other white man, and shoot hippos like him. Go 
your ways — yonder lies your road ; but as you go you 
will meet with people as bad as yourselves, whose work 
is to kill people. There is no food close to this lake or 
in all this plain. Fishermen like we have no need of 
hoes. Look around everywhere and you will not find a 
field. You will have to go back to the mountaios where 
there is food for you; there is nothing here. Our 
business is to make stilt and catch fish, which we take 
to tlie people above, and exchange for grain and beans. 
This island is Kasouya, and belongs to Kavalli, and the 
next place is Nyamsassi. Go on. Wliy do you not go 
on and try your luck elsewhere ? The first white man 
stopped in these waters one night in Iris boat, and the 
next morning he went on his way, and since then we 
have not seen him or any other.” 

Go ! The inevitable closed around us to fulfil the 
law that nothing worth striving for can be obtained but 
by pain and patience. Look where we might, a way to 
advance was denied to us, except by fighting, killing, 
destroying, consuming and being consumed. For 
Unyoro we had no money, or goods fit for Eabba Eega. 
Mai'ching to Wadelai would only he a useless waste of 
ammunition, and its want of it would probably prevent 
our return, and so reduce us to tlie same helplessness 
as Emin Pasha was reported to he in. If we cast our 
eyes lakewards we became conscious that we were bipeds 
requiring something floatable to bear us over the water. 
All roads except that by which we came were closed, and 
ill the meantime our provisions were exhausted. 

At the evening’s council we resolved to adopt the 
only sensible course left us — ^that is, to return to Ibwiri, 
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188 ?. eighteen clays’ journey from hei'e, and there build a 
Dot. 15. strong stockade, then to send a strong party to Ipoto 
I” lip goods, officers, and convalescents 

to our stockade, and after leaving fifty rifies there under 
three or four officers, hurry on to Ugarrowwa’s settle- 
ment, and send the convalescents from there back to 
IWiri, and afterwamls continue our journey in search of 
the Major and the rear column before he and it was a 
wi'eck, or marched into that wilderness whence we so 
narrowly escaped, and then, all united again, march on 
to this place with the boat, and finish the mission 
thoroughly, with no anxieties in the rear bewildering or 
enfeebling us. 

The following day, December 16th, a severe rainstorm 
detained us in camp until 9 A.M. The low hard plain 
absorbed the water but slowly, and for the first horn’ we 
tramped through water up to the Icnee in some places. 
We then emerged on a gently rolling plain, where the 
grass was but three inches high, with clumps of bush 
and low trees a few score of yards apai't, making the 
whole scene resemhle an ornamental park. Arriving at 
the path connecting the landing-place of Kasenya with 
the mountain pass by which we descended, we crossed 
it, keeping parallel to the lake shore, and about a mile 
and a half irom it. Presently herds of game appeared, 
and, as our people were exceedingly short of provisions, 
we prepared to do our best to obtain a supply of meat. 
After some trouble a male kudu fell to my share, 
and Saat Tato, the hunter, dropped a hartebeest. 
Trvo miles beyond the landing-place of Kasenya we 
halted. 

Our object in halting here was to blind the natives of 
Katonza's, who, we felt sure, would follow ns to see if 
we Irad moved on, for naturally, having behaved so 
unruly to us, they might well entertain fears, or at least 
anxiety, respecting ua At night we proposed to retrace 
om’ steps, and follow the road to the foot of the moun- 
tain pass, and before dawn commence the steep and 
stony ascent, and be at the summit before the natives 
of the table-land above would be astir— as a struggle 
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with such determined people, heavily loaded as wo were, 
was to be avoided if possible. 

About 3 P.M., as we were occupied in dividing the 
game among the hungry people, some native yells were 
heard, and half a dozen arrows fell into the halting- 
place. Nothing can give a better idea of the bbnd 
stupidity or utter recklessness of these savages than 
this instance of half a score of them assaulting a well- 
appointed company of 170 men in the wilderness, any 
two of whom were more than a match for them in a 
fight. Of course, having delivered their yells and shot 
their arrows, they turned sharply about and fled. 
Probably they knew they could rely upon tlieii- speed, 
for they left our pursuing men far out of sight in an 
incredibly sliort time. The ten savages who thus visited 
us were the same who had affected such solicitude as to 
come to ascertain if we had lost the road yestcixlay. 

In my rambles after meat durmg the day, far down 
the shore of the Lake from the halting-place, I came to 
vast heaps of bones of slaughtered game. They seem to 
have been of many kinds, from the elephant and 
hippopotamus down to tlie small bush-bok. It is probable 
that they had been surrounded by natives of the district 
who, with the assistance of fire, had slaughtered them in 
heaps within a circle of not more than 300 yards in 
diameter, 

Saat Tato the hunter, after wounding a buffalo, was 
deterred from following it by the appearance of a full- 
grown lion, who took up the chase. 

The shore of the Lake as it trends North Easterly, 
increases greatly in beauty. Over a score of admirable 
camping places were seen by me close by the edge of the 
Lake, with slopes of white fiim sand, over much of 
which the waves rolled ceaselessly. Behind was a back- 
ground of gi'eeii gi’oves isleted amid greenest swai-d, and 
game of' great variety abounding near by ; while' a view 
of singular niagnificenee and beauty greeted the eye in 
every direction. 

At 5.30 p.M. we gathered together, and silently got 
into order of march for the base of the mountain. We 
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1887 . ]iad tliree sick people with na, two of them had not yet 
Dee. Hi. recovered from the effects of our misei'ahle days in the 
gisS't forest, another suffered from a high fever incurred 
in last night’s rain-storm. 

At 9 P.M. we stumbled upon a village, which confused 
us somewhat, but the huge mountain, rising like a dark 
cloud above us, prevented us from retracing our steps, 
which without it we might well have done, as it was 
extremely dark. In dead silence we passed through the 
sleeping village, and followed a path out of it, which, de- 
generating into a mere trail, was soon lost. For another 
hour we bore on, keeping our eyes steadily fixed on the 
darker shadow that rose to lie starry sky above us, 
until at last wearied nature, betrayed by the petulance 
of the advance guard, demanded a halt and rest. We 
threw ourselves down on the grass even where we halted, 
and were soon in deepest slumber, indifferent to all 
troubles. 

At dawn we rose from a deep sleep, drenched with 
dew and but little refr’eshed, and gazing up at the 
immense wall of the table-land that rose in four grand 
terraces of about 600 feet each, we discovered that we 
wore yet about two miles from the foot of the pass. We 
therefore pressed forward, and shortly reached the base 
of the ascent By aneroids we were 150 feet above 
the level of the Lake, which was 2400 feet above the 
sea, and we were 2500 feet below the summit of 
the saddle, or sunken ridge between the Northern and 
Southern ranges whose Eastern ends frowned above us. 

While the carriers of the expedition broke their fast 
on the last morsels of meat received fi:om yesterday's 
hunting, thirty picked men wore sent up to seize the 
top of the ascent, and to keep the post while the loaded 
caravan strangled upward. 

After halt-an-hour’s grace we commenced ascending 
up the rocky and rain-scoured slope, with a fervid 
“Bismillah” on our lips. After the fatiguing night- 
march, the, after-chill of the dew, and drizzling rain 
and cold of the early morn, we were not in the best 
condition to climb to a 2500 feet altitude. To increase 
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OUT discomfort, tlie Eastern sun alioue fuU on our backs, issr. 
and t!ie rocks reflected its beat in our faces. One of the 
sick men in delirium wandcretl away, another suffeiing Nymzl 
from high bilious fever- suiTcndered and would proceed 
no further. When we were half-way up twelve natives 
of Katonza’s were seen far below on the plains, bounding 
along the track in hot chase of the Expedition, with the 
object of picking up stragglers. They probably stumbled 
across our sick men, and the ease with which a delirious 
and unarmed person fell a sacrifice to their spears would 
inspire them with a desire to ti-y again. However, 
Lieutenant Stairs was in charge of the rear-guard, and 
no doubt would give a good account of them if they 
approached within range. 

At the top of the second terrace wo found a little 
stream which was refreshingly cool, for the quartzosc 
rocks and gneissic boulders were scorching. That the 
column suftered terribly was evident by the manner it 
straggled in fi-agmouts over the slopes and terraced 
flats, and by the streams of perspiration that coursed 
down their naked bodies. It was a groat relief that our 
sharp-shooters held the brow of the hill, for a few bold 
spearmen might have decimated the panting and gasping 
sufierers. 

At the top of the third terrace there was a short halt, 
and we could command a view far down to the rear of 
the column, which had not yet reached the summit of 
the fii’st terrace, and perceived the twelve natives 
steadily following at about 500 yards' distance, and one 
by one they were seen to bend over an object, which I 
afterwards found from the commander of the rear-guard 
was our second sick man. Each native drove his spear 
into the body. 

Observing their object, it was resolved that their 
hostility should be punished, and Saat Tato the hunter 
and four other experts were posted behind some large 
rocks, between which they could observe without hemg 
detected. 

In two and three-quarter hours we reached the brow 
of the plateau, and were standing by the advance-guard. 
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1887. who had done excellent service in keeping the enemy 
away, and as the rear-guard mounted the height we 
pjJiMu. ieard tlie sharp crack of rifles from the ambushed party, 
who were avenging the murder of two of their comrades. 
One was shot dead, another was borne away bleeding, 
and the ferocious scavengers had fled. 

During the short breathing pause the advance-guard 
wei’e sent to explore the village near by, which, it seems, 
was the exchange place between the plateau natives and 
Laldsts, and the gratifying news of a rich discovery soon 
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spread tlirough the column. A large store of grain and 
beans luid been found, sufficient to give each man five 
days’ unstinted rations. 

At 1 p.M. we resumed our march, after giving positive 
command that close order should bo maintained in order 
to avoid accidents and unnecessary loss of Hfe. From 
Ae fi-out of the column, the aborigmes, who had in the 
interval of the halt gathered in vast numbers, moved 
away to our flanks and rear. A large party hid in 
some tall grass through which they supposed we should 
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pass, but we swerved aside tlu-ougb a breadth of short 
gi’ass. Baffled by tliis movement they rose from their 
ooverts and sought by other means to gratify their 
spleeniah hate. 

In crossing a deep gully near the knoll, which had 
already witnessed a stirring contest between us, the 
centre and rear of the column became somewhat con- 
fused in the cany grass, and crossed over in three or 
four broken lines ; our tlrird sick man either purposely 
lagged behind, or felt his failing powers too weak to 
bear him further, and laid down in the grass, but it is 
certain he never issued from the gully. We in the 
advance halted for the column to reform, and just then 
we heard a storm of triumphant cries, and a body of 
about 400 exulting natives came leaping down the 
slopes, infatuated with their noisy rage and indifferent 
to rear -guards. Doubtless the triumphant cries 
were uttei'ed when the sick man’s fate was sealed. 
We had lost throe 1 The rush was in tire hopes of 
obtaining another victim. And, indeed, the reai’- 
guard, burdened with loads and harassed by their 
duties, seemed to promise one speedily. But at this 
junetiu’e an expert left the advance and proceeded to 
take position three hundred yai'ds awi^y from the line of 
march, and nearer to the exultant natives, who were 
hounding gleefully towards the tired rear-guard. His 
first shot laid a native flat, a second smashed the arm of 
another and penetrated his side. There was an instant’s 
silence, and the advance leaped fiom their position to 
assist the rear-guard, who were immediately relieved of 
their pursuers. 

An hour’s journey beyond this scene we camped on a 
tabular hill, which commanded a wide view -of rioli 
plains, for the night — footsore and weary beyond any 
former experience. 

On this afternoon I reflected upon the singularity that 
savages possessiug such acute fear of death should yet 
so frequently se^ it. Most men would have thought 
that the losses which had attended their efforts on the 
10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th would deter such as these 
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1887, from provoking strangers wlio had proved themselves 
Deo, 17 . go well able to defend themselves. At one time we had 
Oevire’s. (|,]jaost been convinced that fire would teach them 
caution ; we had also thought that keeping in a quiet 
line of march, abstaining fi-om paying heed to their 
war-ciies and their manoeuvres, and only act when they 
rushed to the attack, were sufficient to give them 
glimpses of our rule of conduct. But this was the fifth 
day of our forbearance. We were losing men, and we 
could ill afford to lose one, for a vast work remained 
nnCnished. We had still to penetrate the forest twice, 
we had to proceed to Ipoto to carry om.' boat to the 
Kyanza, search the shores of the Lake as far as Wadelai 
— even Duffle, if necessary — for news of Emin, to return 
back again to the assistance of Major Barttolot and the 
lear-eolumn — ^who were by this time no doubt looking 
anxiously for help, wearied with their overwhehning 
task — and again tomardi through these grass-land ti’ibos 
to be each time subject to fetal loss through their unpre- 
cedented recklessness and courage. I resolved, then, 
tliat the next day we should try to find what effect 
more active operations would have on them, for it might 
be that, after one sharp and severe lesson and loss of 
their cattle, they would consider whether war was as 
profitable as peace. 

Aocoi'diagly, the next day before dawn I called for 
volunteers. Eighty men responded with alacrity. The 
instructions were few — 

“ You see, boys, these natives fight on the constant 
run; they have sharp eyes and long fimbs. In the 
work of to-day we white men are of no use. We are 
alL footsore and weary, and we cannot run fer in this 
country. Therefore you will go together with your 
own chiefs. Go and hunt those fellows who HUed oui' 
sick men yesterday. Go right to their villages and 
bring away every cow, sheep, and goat you can find. 
Don’t bother about firing their huts. You must keep 
on full speed, and chase them out of every cane-brake 
and hill. Bring me some prisoners that I may have some 
of their own people to send to them with my words.” 
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MeanvLile we availed ourselves of the halt to attend 
to oui' personal affairs. Our shoes and clothing needed 
repair, and for hours wo sat cobbling and tailoring. 

At five in the afternoon the hand of volunteers 
returned, bringing a respectable herd of cattle with several 
calves. Six bulls were slaughtered at once, and dis- 
tributed to the men according to their companies, who 
became nearly delirious with happiness. 

"Such,” said Three O’clock the hunter, “is life in 
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this continent with a caravan. One day we have a 
feast, and on the next the stomach is craving. Never 
are two days alike. The people will eat meat now until 
they are blind, and next month Urey will thank God if 
they got as much as a wood-bean.” Saat Tato had dis- 
covered, bke myself, that life in Africa consists of a 
series of varied sufferings with intervals of shori 
pleasures. 

The cold was very great on this high land. Each 
night since we had entered the grass country we had been 
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driven indoors near sunset by the raw misty weather of 
the evening, and we shivered with chattering teeth in 
the extreme chilliness of the young day. On this morn- 
ing the temperature was at 59° Fahrenheit. The men 
were stark naked owing to the exactions and extortions 
of the Manyuema, and had taken kindly to the leather 
dresses of the natives, and the bark cloths worn by the 
aborigines of the forest. After experiencing the extremes 
of cold to which these open pasture-lands were subject, 
we no longer wondered at the tardiness shown by the 
inhabitants to venture out before nine o’clock, and it 
would have been manifest wisdom for us to have adopted 
their example, had our task permitted it. 

On the 19th December we struck across the rolling 
plains towards MazambonL Ab we came near Gaviran 
we were hailed by a group of natives, who shouted out, 
“ The country lies at your feet now. You will not be 
interfered with any more; but you would please us well 
if you killed the chief of Undussuma, who sent us to 
drive you back.” 

At noon, as we were abreast of the Balegga HUls, two 
parties of forty men each were observed to be following 
us. They hailed us finally, and expressed a wish to 
“ look us in the face.” As they declined the permission 
to approach us without arms, they were sharply ordered 
away, lest we should suspect them of sinister designs. 
They went away submissively. 

In the afternoon we came to the villages of those who 
had so persistently persecuted us on the 12 th. The 
people were spread over the hUls vociferating fiercely. 
The advance-guard were urged forward, and the lulls 
were eleared, despite the storms of abuse that were poured 
out by the Balegga. 

A few of the captured cattle furnished milk. Our 
goats also gave an ample supply for tea and coffee, which 
we were bound to accept as evidence that the heart of 
Africa could supply a few comforts. 

On the 20th our march lay through the rich valley of 
Undussuma, the villages of which IM been fired on the 
10th and 11th, Already it had recovered its aspect of 
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pop’i’lousnesB and prosperity, for tie liuta were all built 
anew, but it was still as death, the inhabitants edtting on 
the mountains looking down upon us as we maiehed 
past. Not being challenged or molested, we passed 
through in close order amidst a voiceless peace. May it 
not be that by comparing one day’s conduct with another, 
the now from then, the chddien of Mazamboni will 
accept the proffer of friendship which we may make on 
our return ? We felt that the next time we came into 
the land we should be received with courtesy, if not with 
hospitality. Thus steadily, in view of hundreds of 
Mazamboni’s warriors, we passed through the renovated 
valley. The millet was now ripe for the harvest, and 
with our departure westward, happy days wore yet in 
store for them. 

The next day we entered the Abunguma country, and 
after fording the East Ituri River, camped on the right 
bank. 

The 22nd was a halt— both Lieutenant Stairs and my- 
self were pmsteated by ague and footsores ; and on the 
23rd we mar-ched to tiro main Ituri River, wher-e we 
found that the Babusesse had withdrawn every canoe. 
We proceeded down along the hank to a part of the 
stream that was islanded. By 2 P.M. of the 24th we had 
made a very neat and strong suspension bridge from the 
left bank to an island in midstream, though only two 
men could travel by it at a time. Illedi, -die coxswain 
of the advance, with a chosen band of thirteen men, 
swam from the island to the right bank with their rifles 
over their shoulders, and the gaSant fourteen men scoured 
up and down the banka for canoes, but were unsuccessful. 
In the meantime a terrible storm of hail as large as 
nrarhles heat down our tents, nearly froze the men, and 
made everybody miserable with cold. The temperature 
had suddenly fallen from 75° to 52° Fahrenheit. After 
lasting fifteen minutes the sun shone on a camp ground 
strewn with hail. 

At daylight, Christmas morning, I sent Mr. Jephson 
and Chitf Rashid acu’osa the river with mstruetions to 
make a raft of banana stalks. It was noon before it was 
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finiskecl, but in tbe meantime the caravan was paaain" by 
the suspension bridge to the island, and the ferriage by 
raft commenced, taking four men with loads at one trip. 
In one hour we transported forty men and their loads by 
those banana stalks. (Jetting more confident, we sent sis 
men and sis loads at one trip, and by 4 P.M.. No, 2 Com- 
pany was safe across. No. 1 Company then turned to 
haul the cattle from the left bank island, and after the 
rear-guard had crossed by the bridge, “Three O’clock” 
laid his bdl-hook to the suspension bridge, and with a 
few strokes destroyed it 
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By noon of the 26 th the Expedition was across the 
main Ituri Eiver. Six calves were slaughtered for a 
Olu’istmas ration of beef. The next day one of our head 
men died from inflammation of the lungs, caused by a chill 
caught whilo halting on the brow of the plateau after the 
perspiring ascent from the lake plain. By the 29th we 
had reached Inde'-smu ; we thence proceeded to the sum, 11 
village of three huts near lyugu. On the 1st of January, 
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1888, we camped at, lud^-tongo, and the next day passed 
by a gigantic granite rock in tlie forest, which sometimes 
is used by the forest natives as a refuge resoii during 
interneoine strife. 

On the 6 th J anuary we passed by Inde-niwani, and came 
across the spot whence Msharaaha, a Zanzibari, had fallen 
from a log and broken his neck. The scavengers of the 
woods — the red ants — ^had eaten the scalp and picked the 
skull dean, until it resembled a large ostrich egg. The 
chest of the body was still entire, out the lower limbs 
rvere consumed clean. On the next day we entered 
Ibwiri, and came to Boryo’s village ; but, alas 1 for our 
fond hopes of rendering the village comfor-tahle for occu- 
pation, tire natives had set fii'e to them own fine dwell- 
ings. Fortrmatcly for ns, they had taken the precaution 
to pidr out the finest boai'ds, and had stacked many of 
them in the bush. The large stores of Indian com had 
been hastily i-emoved iuto tempor^ huts huilt within 
the recesses of impoi'vious hush. We set to at once to 
collect the corn as well as the boards, and before night 
we had begun the construction of the future Fort Bodo, 
or the “ Peaceful Ford.” 
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CHAPTER xni 

LIFE AT FOaT BODO. 

Onr impontliug diitiea— Tiio atookado of Port Bodo— Instaotions lo 
Liautonaut Staii'a— His dopiutnro for Kilongo-Longo's— Pestored by 
rata, moaguitooa, &o.— Ni^ts distiu'bed by the lamur— Armies of 
rod aata— Snakes in tropical Afrioar— Hoiating tiio E»ptinn flag— 
Arrival of Surgeon Parka and Qnpiain Nelson from Ipoto— Report 
of their Biny Tvitli the Man^ema— Lieutenant Stairs arrives rvitU 
the steel boat— Wo determino to push on to the Lake at onre— 
■Volunteers to convoy letters to Jlajor Earttolot— IHnoss of myself 
and Captain Nelson— tllcdi captnves a ftiieen of tho Pigimos— Out 
fields of corn— Life at Port Bodo— Wo again aot out for tao Nyanzn. 

1838. On arriviug at West lliwiri, nliout to 'build Fort Bodo, 
Jaa. 6. j pj-eciaeiy liijg a “city man” returning from 
Fort Bodo. jjjg ]ioii(iay to Switzerland or the sea-side, in whose 
absence piles of business letters have gathered, wMcb re- 
quire urgent attention and dospatcn. They must he 
opened, read, sifted, and arranged, and as he reflects on 
their import he perceives that there are many serious 
affairs, which, imless attended to with method and 
diligence, will involve him in confusion. Our holiday 
trip had been the direct and earnest march to the Albert 
Lake, to serve a Governor who had cried to the world, 
“ Help us quickly, or we perish.” For the sake of this. 
Major Barttelot had been allowed to bring up 'the rear 
column, tho sick had been housed at Ugarrowwa’s and 
Kilonga-Longa’s stations, the extra goods had been buried 
in a sandy cacbc at Nelson’s starvation camp or stored 
at Ipoto, the boat Advance had been disconnected and 
hidden in the bush, and Nelson and Surgeon Parke 
had been hoarded ■with the Manyuema, and everything 
that had threatened to impede, delay, or thwart the 
march had been thrust aside, or eluded in some way. 

But now that the Governor, who had been the cynosure 
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of our imaginations lunl tlic subject of our daily argu- 
ments, bad either departed homeward, or could, or would 
not assist in his own relief, the various matters thrust 
aside for his sake rcquh'ed immediate attention. So I 
catalogued our impending duties thus : — 

To extricate Nelson and Parke from the clutches of 
the Manyuema, also to bring up the convalescents, the 
Advance steel boat, Maxim machine gun, and 116 loads 
stored at Ipoto. 

To consti'uct Fort Bodn, to securely house a garrison ; 
make a clearing ; plant com, beans, tobacco, that the 
defenders may be seciue, fed, and comforted. 

To commiuiicate with Major Barttelot by couriers, or 
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f roeeed myself to him ; to escort the convalescents at 
Igarrowwa’s. 

E boat was stolen or destroyed, then to make a canoe 
for transport to the Nyanza. 

E Barttelot was reported to be advancing, to hasten 
supphes of corn and caniei's to his assistance. 

ind first, the most needful duty was to employ every 
soul in the building of the stockade, within which the 
buildings could be constructed at more leisure, and with- 
out the necessity of having rifles slung to our shoulders. 
During our absence the natives had burnt West Ibwiri, 
and Boryo’s fine village was a smoking ruin when we 
entered. But the finest boards had been stripped off 
the buildings, and were stacked outside, and the com had 
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been hastily rcmoyed to teinpornay Imts in impervious 
bnsli two hundred yards away. Those wore now invalu- 
able to us. 

By tire 18tli of Januaiy the stockade of Tort Bodo 
was completed. A hundi-^ men had been cutting tall 
poles, and bearing them to those who had sunk a narrow 
trench outlining 5ie area of the fort, to plant firmly and 
closely in line, Three rows of cross poles were bound 
by strong vines and rattan creepers to the uprights. 
Outside flie poles, again, had been fixed the planking, 
so that while the garrison might be merry-making by 
fii'elightat night, no vicious dwarf, or ferocious aborigine 
might creep up, and shoot a poisoned arrow into a 
throng, and turn joy to grief. At three angles of the 
fort, a tower sixteen feet Mgh had been erected, fenced, 
and boarded, in like manner, for sentries by night and 
day to observe securely any movement in the future 
fields; a banquette rose against the stockade for the 
defenders to command greater’ view. For during the 
months that we should be employed in realizing om.’ 
stated tasks, the Manyuema might possibly unite to 
assault the fort, and its defence therefore required to 
he bullet-proof as weU as arrow-proof. 

When the stockade was completed, the massive 
upi-ighte, beams, hundreds of rafters, thousands of 
climbers, creepers, vines, for the frames of the officers' 
biuldings, storerooms, kitchens, corn-bins, outhouses, 
piles of phiynia leaves for roofing the houses, had to 
be coUeeted, and then when the gross work was so ffir 
advanced on tke evening of the 18 th, Lieutenant Stairs 
was summoned to receive his special instructions, which 
were somewhat as follows : — 

“You will proceed to-mou’ow with a hundred rifles to 
Iptjto, to see what has become of Nelson, Parke, and our 
sick meu, and if living to escort every man here. You 
will also bring the boat Advance, and as many goods as 
possible. The last letters fi.’om Nelson and Parke informed 
us of many unpleasant things. We wQl hope for the 
best. At any rate, you have oue hundred men, strong 
and robust as the Manyuema now, and their march to 
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the Albert Lake has made meu of lliem. They are filled 
mth hate of the Manyuema. They go there indcpen- 
dcnt, with com rations of their own. You may do what 
you like with them. Now, if Nclsou and Parke have no 
complaints of hostility other than general niggardliness 
and sulkiness of the Manyuema, do not be involved 
iu any argument, accusation, or reproach, but bring 
them on. If the boat is safe, and has not been injm’ed, 
halt but one day for rest, and then hoist her up on yom- 
shoulders and carry her here. But if the survivors will 
prove to you that blood has been shed by violence, and 
any white or black man has been a victim, or if the boat 
has been destroyed, then consult with the surviving 
whites and blacks, think over your plana leisurely, and 
let the results be what they ought to be, full and final 
retaliation. That is all, except remember for God’s salte 
that every day’s absence beyond a reasonable period 
necessary for marcliing thci’C and back, will be dooming 
us here to that eternal anxiety which follows us on 
this Expedition wherever we It is enough to be 
anxious for Barttelot, the Pasha, Nelson and Parke and 
om' sick men, without any further addition,” 

Three cows were slaughtered for meat rations for 
Stairs’ Expedition, each man received 120 ears of ’com, 
goals, fowls, and plaintains wme taken for the com- 
mander and his two friends, and the party set off for 
Kilonga-Longa on the 19th. 

Staii's’ pircty at muster oousisted of- 
88 men. 

6 obie& 

1 offlooi. 

1 boy. 

1 cook. 

1 Manyema. 

i 

After the departure of Stahs, I commenced the con- 
struction of a corn-bin to store 300 bushels of Indian 
corn, and to plaster the interior of head-q^uarters. 
Jephson busied himself in levelling fioor of ofScers’ 


The gaiTison numbered— 
60 men. 

8 cooks. 

4 bo3;B. 

3 whites. 

TO 
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1888 house. Men oan'ied clay, others rivmmed and tamped, 
Jnn. 18 gQjjjg j-Qgljj an’anging the large-leayed 

''“‘^“^‘’•plirynia one above the other on a fcind of ci'eatle frame, 
others formed ladders, made clay-dough for the walla, 
doors and windows for the houses, built kitchens, 
excavated latrines, or dug the ditch — ^ten feet wide, six 
feet deep — through a hard yellow clay, that lay under the 
twenty-four inches of humus and loam of the clearing. 
When the houses were completed, we made a whitewash 
out of wood ashes, which gave thorn a clean and neat 
appearance 
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On the 28th, head-quarters was ready for occupation. 
We had cleared three acr^ of land, cut down the bush 
clean to the distance of 200 yards from the fort, chopped 
the logs — the lighter were carried away, the heavier were 
piled up — aud fce applied to them, and the next day 
folded the tents and removed to our mansions, which, as 
Jephson declared, were “ remarkably snug." There was 
at first a feeling of dampness, hut a charcoal fire burning 
night and day soon baked the walls dry. 
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To Febmaiy 6 we extended the cleju’ing, but dis- 
floyering that natives wei'e prowling about the fort, 
planting poisoned splinters in the paths, cutting down 
the bananas, and bent on geneinl mischief, half of the 
gan’ison were divided into two parties of patrols, to 
scour the plantations and the adjoining forest. On this 
day’s explorations several camps of dwaifs were found 
at the distance of a nule from the fort, with stores of 
plaintains in their possession. They were thoroughly 
rousted out, and their camps were destroyed. 

After a few days’ experiences of life in the buildings 
we found we were to bo annoyed by hosts of rats, fleas, 
and microscopically small mosquitoes. The rats de- 
stroyed our corn and bit our feet, sported wantonly over- 
our fiices, and played hide-and-seek under our bed- 
clothes. It seems that by their wondrous craft they 
had discovered tho natives were about to bum West 
Ibwiri, and had migrated in time out of harm’s way into 
the deep bush and the corn fields, and they probably 
had a dim idea tliat such an eljgble place would not 
remain long without tenants. When the commodious 
houses of the Europeans were erected, with spacious 
lofts, and corn-bins with an inexhaustible supply of 
CTain, they had waited until everything was prepared ; 
but in the meantime the strange white men had 
excavated a long and deep ditch h^ ronnd the fort, the 
walls of which had been carved perpendicularly out of 
the clay, into which, in their scarry and hurry to take 
possession, several famflies of rate tumbled, and one 
morning “Eandy,” the fox-tenier, leaped in among 
them, and exterminated the unfortunates. Still, from 
the ^nzibari village some wise old rats had found safe 
entrance and multiplied so &8t that, until we became 
accustomed to their playful though rude sport, wo 
thought them to he an iutolerable nuisance. 

At the same time the warm dry clay floors began to 
breed fleas by myriads. Poor "Eandy” was most 
miserable from these vexatious torments. We were in 
no better plight. While dressing they made our limbs 
black with their numbers. To suppress this pest we 
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1888. had rceom'se to keeping the floors constantly damp, and 
®- to sweeping the floors twice a daj, 

FortBodfc ordinary mosquito netting was no protection 
against the mosquitoes of the clearing. They sailed 
through the open work as mice would creep through 
antelo;pe nets, and the only remedy was to make 
mosquito curtains out of cotton mushn, which happily 
succeeded, hut haK suffocated the sleepers. 

Our soap had long ago been exhausted, and as a 
substitute, though it was not agreeable to the smell, 
and was an altogether unsaleable axtiele, we manu- 
factured a soft soap out of castor-oil and lye, and, after 
a few experiments, succeeded in turning out a hard hall- 
like substance, which had all the desired effect. 

Every night, from Tambuya to the plains, we had 
been troubled by hainh screams from the lemiu'. It 
began at a startUng loud key, very deliberate, and as 
it proceeded the sounds became louder, quicker, and 
higher, iu a quick succession of angry, grating, wailiug 
cries. In the darkness and sileaace of the ni^ht, they 
sounded very weird. Soon, from a distance of perhajia 
200 yards, commenced a response in tho same stram, 
from anotoier sexual mate. Sometimes two or three 
pairs of these would make sleep impossible, if any 
indisposition had temporarily disturbed the usual rest. 

Amies of red ants would sometimes invade the fort 
from the clearing ; their columns were not interrupted 
by the ditch. In long, thick, unbroken lines, guarded 
by soldiers on either flank, the innumerable insects 
would descend the ditch and ascend the opposite sides, 
over the parapets, thi'oimh the interstices of the poles, 
over the banquette, and down into the plaza of the fort, 
some columns attacking the kitchen, others head- 
quarters, the officers’ mess-house, and woe betide any 
unlucky naked foot treading upon a myriad. Better 
a flogging with nettles, or cayenne over an excoriated 
body, or a caustic bath for a ravenous itch, than these 
biting and venomous thousands dimbing up the Hmhs 
and body, burying themselves in the hair of the head, 
and plunging their shining, horny mandibles into the 
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fleah, creating painful pustules wiLli cvciy l)ite. Every 
living thing seems disturlicil at tLoir coming. Men are 
screaming) bellowing -with pain, dancing, and writhing 
There is a general rustle, as of a host of migrant 
creatures among the ei’isp dry phrynia leaves overhead. 
The rats and mice, snakes, beetles, and crickets are 
moving. From a slung cot I have observed, by candle- 
light, the avengers advancing over the floor of my 
house, scaling the walls, searelung the recesses of every 
layer of leaves, skirmishing among the nooks and cran- 
nies, mouse-holes, and era(is ; heard moaning and crying 
of little blind mice, and ten’ified squealing of motherly and 
paternal rata, and bailed them as a blessing, encouraging 
them along on then- car'cer of destruction, until presently 
some perverse and undisciplined tribes would drop from 
the roof on my cot, and convori; their well-wisher into a 
vindictive enemy, who, in his rage, would call aloud for 
hot glowing embci's and iX)na6 them alive by thousands, 
until the air was heavy witli the odour of frizzling and 
fejd^-ants. Bad luck to them 1 

While digging in the stifl' yellow clay, to form the 
ditch, we have come aci'oss burnt wood in the hard 
compacted material, 5 feet below the surface of the 
humus. Yet there wore stately trees, 100, 150, and 
200 years old, above. The site was level, and apparently 
undisturbed. 

One of our surprises has been the immunity we have 
enjoyed from snake-bites in teopical Africa. The con- 
tinent swarms with reptiles of all kinds, from the silvery 
and blind typhlops to the huge python; but while 
travelling and navigating over 24,000 miles of land and 
water in Africa, only two men have been wounded, 
neither of which eases proved mortal But the instant 
we begin clearing a forest, or hoeing a field or a road- 
way, we begin to realize the dangers we have escaped. 
During the work of clearing the prostrate logs, and 
rooting out the bushy undergrowth and preparing for 
cultivation, we came across many specimens, some 
remarkably beautiful. Coiled in the bushes, green as a 
tender young wheat-blade, were the slender whip-snakes, 
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■wMch dropped down among the men when the billhook 
was applied to destroy their perches. Various species 
of the Dendi-opliia, of brilliant colouring, also were 
revealed. Three bloated puff-adders, gorgeous in their 
complicated system of decorations, wci'o killed; four 
horned snakes crept out of their holes to attack and be 
slain; one of the Lycodontidse, curious for its long 
fangs, was roasted out of its hiding-place, while several 
little, blind, blunt-headed, silvery snakes, not much 
larger than earthworms, were turned up by the hoes. 
Tortoises were very common, and the mephitis left 
frequent traces of bis existence. 

while kites, the moat daring of their tribe, soared 
above every clearing in the forest, wo never met a single 
vulture until we reached the grass-land. A few white- 
collared eagles now and then made their appearance, 
but there were parrots innumerable. Prom grey dawn 
to dusk these birds always and everywhere made thefr 
presence known. A few herons occasionally rested on 
trees in the clearing towards evening'. They were 
probably fatigued with their flight from the Nyanza, 
The black ibis and wagtails were our constant com- 
panions in the wilds. Trees with weaver birds and 
their nests were a feature near every forest village. 
The neighbourhood, and finally our plantations, even 
within a dozen yards of the fort, were visited by troops 
of elephants, Buffalo and wild-hog tracks were common, 
but we were not naturalists. None of us had leisure, 
and probably but little taste, for collection of insects, 
butterflies, and birds. To us an animal or a bird was 
something to eat, but with aU our efforts we seldom 
obtained anything. Ve only noted what happened to 
catch our eyes or cross our track. We had too many 
anxieties to be interested in anything save what was 
connected with them. K a native or a Zanzibari picked 
up a brilliant longicom beetle or hawk-moth, or fine 
butterfly, or a huge mantis, or brought birds’ eggs, or a 
rare flower, a hly or an orchid, a snake or a tortoise, my 
mind wandered to my own special business, even while 
gazing at and approving the find. My famil y was 
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altogetior too lai'ge to permit Mvolity; not an lionr 
passed but 1117 fancies fled after Stairs at IpoLo; or 
my thoughts wero filled with visions of Barttelot and 
Jameson struggling through the forest, overwhelmed 
mth their gigantic task, or they dwelt upon the mystery 
surrounding the Pasha, or upon the vicious dwarfs and 
the murderous Balesse and their doings, or upon the 
necessities of providing, day afta' day, food and meat 
for the present, as well as for fnture months. 

On tile 7th of February the sounding line was 
stretched out to measure out the approaches to the gates 
of the fort, and most of the garrison were employed for 
several days in cutting broad, straight roads, east and 
west, for quick travel and easy defence. Mighty logs 
were cut through and rolled aside, tlie roads were 
cleaned, so that a mouse might be detected crossing 
them at 200 yards oiT, a bridge was built across Ihe 
stream west of the fort, by wMcli tbe scouts were 
enabled to proceed from each of the plantalions in a 
short time, by night or by day. It may well be 
imagined wbat effect this flood of light had upon the 
crafly natives, who preferred burrowing in dark shades, 
and creep under the lee of monster logs, furtively spying 
out opportunities for attack. They felt that they could 
not cross the road at any point without hecoming a 
target for a sentry’s rifle, or their tracks would betray 
them to the patrols. 

On the next moming we raised a flag-staff 50 feet 
high, and as the Egyptian flag was hoisted up, the 
Soudanese were permitted to sdute it with twenty-one 
rounds. 

We had scarcely finished the little ceremony when a 
shot was fired at the end of the w^tem road, the sentry 
at the tower commanding it sang out, “ Sail ho,” and 
we knew the caravan was coming in from Ipoto. 

Surgeon Parke was the first to arrive, looking won- 
deifolly well, but Nelson, who suffered fiom sore feet, 
and entered tbe fort an kom: later, was prematurely 
old, with pinched and drawn features, with the bent 
back and feeble legs befitting an octogenarian. 
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1988 . The following account will speak for itself, and will 
K*'' Brfo *^® officers at the Manyuema 

° village leqniied greater strengtk of mind and a moral 
courage greater than was needed by us during our 
stormy advance across the grass-land. They were not 
inspired by energising motives to sustain or encourage 
them in their hour of suffering fi:om physical pros- 
tcarion, sickness, and the wearying life they led 
nmnug those fearful people, the Manyuema, whereas we 
had been home up by the novelties of new scenes, the 
constant high pitch of excitement, the passion of travel 
and strife. They suffered from the want of the neces- 
saries of life day after day, while we revelled in 
abundance, and the greatest difficulty of all was to bear 
all these sufferings inflicted upon them by Ismailia, 
Khamis, and Sangaiameni, who wore slaves of Eilonga- 
Longa, who was the slave of Abed bin Salim, of 
Zanzibar, sweetly and pleasantly. 


Surgeon T, H. Parks, Army Meiied Depirtment, in 
diarge of E. i*. M, EaggeSiUon. 

Port Bodo, 8 February, 1886. 

Sis,— I hara the hoaoiii to forward this repoit for yoor infonnstton, 
Is compliance with your orders dated 24th October, lro7, 1 remained at 
the Manyuema Camp to take charge of invalids and impedimenta left there 
on your departure, 28th Octobw, up to the time the relief party arrived, 
26th Janu^, 1833. Of those invalids whom you left at camp, seven 
were sufficiently recovered to send on with Captaia Jephson, Tlth Hovem- 
her ; those remaining were increased in number by the arrival of Captain 
Netou, his two hoys, and two men, 3rd November ; silao heedmau Umail 
and nine men, who were found in a starvmg condition in the bush by 
Eilonga-Ijonga, and brought to camp by him 9th January ; this made a 
total m one sick officer and thiity-nmo invalids remaining in camp ; of 
this number Captain Nelson and skteen men left with the relief palij. 
Twelve meu were away on a journey looking for food, therefore remam 
at Manyuema Camp, and eleven deaths oooiuTcd ; tms radiemely high 
mortality will no doubt astonish you, especdBlly as it was entirely due to 
starvation, escopt in two instances only, ikom the time you left the 
Manyuema Camp until oni departure, 26tii January, the chiefs gave littls 
or no food to athel officers or men; those men who were sufficiently 
strong to do a good day’s work, sometimos got as many os ten heads of 
corn (Indian) per man, but as the working men were not constantly 
employed, their average ration of com was about three per day; those 
invalids unable to work, of whom there were many, received no food 
from the chiefs, and were therefore obli^ to exist on herbs. Bememher- 
ing the wretched and debilitated conmtion of all these men, both from 
privation and disease, you will readily understand that the heartless 
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treatment of the Manyuama oliiefe 'wna Buffloient to onxiBO oven a mnoli ijjg. 
greeter mortality, , , , , . rot. i 

The men -were badly hotmed, and them soonty clothing ooneisted of™ . 
about half a yaid of netira bark-ololh, m they aold their own clothes for 
food; thoy experienced not only the horrors of starrotion, hut were 
cruelly and brutally treated by the Many uema, who droyo them to oommit 
theft by withholding food, and then eoorcd theii hacis with rods, and in 
one case geared a man io death (Aemani bin Eassan) for stealiDg. 

Captain Nelson anived in a very weak condition, requiring good food 
and careful treatment He yielted the ohiefs, and made them handsome 
presents of artidee costing about £76, with uyiew to win their sympathy ; 
however, they continued to give little or no food to ofBcors or men : they 
said that no arrangement had been made for provisioning Cnptab Nelson, 
and any food they sent to me was entirely of their own generosity, os no 
arrangement had been made by yon. I asked them to let me see the 
written agreement between you and them, whioh they did ; also anotlier 
doenment written in Arabic cboractere, wMdi 1 conld not read. In 
their agreement with you I saw that they had promisod to provision the 
officers and men whom yon would leave. I appealed to them, and 
remonstrated with them, nevertheless they snpphed loss and loss food, 
until finally they refused to give any on the ploo that tliey hod none. 

The height of tins genai'oaity would be roaohou when thoy would sand 
two or fluee cups of Indian meal to feed Oaplaiu Nelson, myself and the 
hoys, untU the nest donation would tarn up in six or sovou days aftor- 
waida During the last seven weeks we did not rooeivo any food what- 
ever from the chiefs. Owing to tltoir lofasal to ^ve us food, wo ivore 
obliged first to sell onr own clothes, and eight rifles holongbig to tlie 
E^edition to p'ovido onrselvos and boys with food. I ropealeclly re- 
minded Ismaili (ebieffi of tlie conversation bo bad with yon m yonr tent 
the night before you left the camp, when be promised to look after and 
cate for the efficers and men whom you left in camp. Although the 
obieffi bad no food to supply accoiding to their agreement, yet thoy bad 
always plenty to sell, their object being to oompd ns to sell iffie arras and 
ammunition for food. I send you a eomplefe list of ^cts left in my 
charge by Captain Jephson, 7th November, all of whioh were correct 
when the lelim paidy arrived, with the following exceptions, viz. two 
boxes Homiugton ammunition, and one rifle, whioh were stolen by a 
Zanzibari (Samheko), and, I behove, sold to the Manyuema chiefe. 

Seveml attempis were made to steal the arms, boxes, &c. ; on tae night of 
November 7th, the hnt in whioh the baggage was stored was set on fire 
with a view to taking everything with a rush in the confusion caused by 
the fire; however, their dream was frustrated, as Captain Nelson, who 
was ever awake saw the blaze, and gave the alarm jtm in time for our^ 
selves and our boys to put out the fire before it got to the baggaga 
I then had the tents pibffiod according to yonr directions, not hoing_ able 
to do so earlier, as I had no assistance. All the rifiss, ammnnltian, 
hexes, &c., were packed in the tents, one of whioh was occupied by 
Oapfain Nelson, and the other by myrelt Every effort was made to 
prevent things being stolen ; nevertbeless, even Captain Nelson’s blankets 
were taken by a thief who got under the tout from behind. On another 
oooasion I heard a noise at my tent-door, and, jumping out of hod quickly, 

I found a box of ammunition ten yar^ off, whioh had just been taken 
out of my tent The thief escaped in the dark. 

On the night of January 9th, I heard a noise outside my tent, and, 
suspecting a thief, I crept out noiselessly to the book, where I caught 
" Camaioni." a Zanribari, in the act of stealing a rifle through a hole 
which ho hod cut in the teat for this offence. Life at the Manyuema Camp 

z 2' 
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■was almost intoleiablo. Apiut from siaivalion, llio pooplo, tbofr monnor 
and snrroundlngs, were of the lowest order, and, owing to tlio mounds of 
fecal mattor and decomposing regotation wliioli were allowed to eolloot 
on the paths and close to their dwelling, the plooo was a hothed of 
disease. Captain Nelson was oonflned to his bod from sioltness for oyer 
two months, and I got blood-poisoning, follDwed by erysipolas, whioh 
itept mo in bed for liyo weeks. During our illness the chiefs paid ns 
frecinent visits, but always with a view to covet sometliing which they 
saw in onr tenis. Their avarice was unbounded, and they made agtoe- 
monts one day only to ho broken the neirt. After the arrival of Kilonga- 
Louga and his force of about 400, including women, children, and slaves, 
food became reaUy scarce, therefcie the Hanyuema were obliged to send 
out loi'go caravans to bring in food. Twelve Zanzibaris who are absent 
accompaniod these caravans in search of food, and had not returned when 
I left the camp with the relief party. Starvation was so great just before 
we left that the native slaves seized one of their comrades, who bad gone 
some distance from the camp to draw water, ent him in pieces, and 
ate him. 

In conclusion, I may mention that Captaia Nolson and myself did 
everything we could to pieaervo a good fooling with the Manynsma 
chiefs and people, and we parted <m friendly terms. 

T. II. Pabm. 

(Stwpedn A. j!f. D.) 

Ih H. M. SiAum, Esq., 

Conmmding E, P, B, E<ejisdiiioa. 


Tke contrast between tbe sadly-wom men who 
reached us from that hot-bed o£ suffering at Ipoto and 
oni beautifully sleek and glossy men who bad reached 
the Albert was most markra. Their flesh was wasted, 
their muscles had become shriyelled, tbeir sinews were 
sbrunk, and their distinctive and peculiar individualities 
seemed to have altogether vanished until it had become 
a difficult matter to recognise bhem. 

On the 12th of February Lieutenant Stairs and his 
column appeared with every section of the boat in good 
order. He had been absent twenty-five days, and his 
mission had been performed with n sacred regard to Ms 
instructions and without a single flaw. 

The evening of that date was remarkable for a dis- 
cussion between the head-men and ourselves as to our 
future steps. I discovered that aU the headmen were 
unanimous for proceeding to the Nyanza to launch 
the boat and search for news of Emin, My desire was 
equally great to obtain news of the Pasha ; nevertheless, 
I think very httle was requited to induce me to 
abandon the search for the Pasha to obtain news of 
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Major Bai’ttelot, But oiBcera and men were alike unaiii- isaa. 
mous in tkeir demand that we should resolve the fete of 
Emin Pasha. A compromise was finally elTocted. It was 
determined that couriers should he sent with our 
letters to Major Barttelot, with a map of our route and 
such remarks as would bo of praetiem use to him. It 
was also decided that Lieutenant Stairs, after two days’ 
rest, should escort these couriers as far as Ugarrowwa's, 
and see them safely across the river, and that on return- 
ing he should escort the convalescents, who, too feeble to 
march, had been housed in that settlement on the 18 th 
September ; that in order that Lieutenant Stairs should 
“ participate in the honour of being present at the relief 
of Emin Pasha,” we should wait for mm until the 25th 
of March. Meantime we should continue the work of 
enlarging our domain for com and bean planting, to 
prevent any scarcity of food while engaged in the 
forest 

The difitanco between Fort Bodo and Ipoto was 
seventy-nine miles,’* or 158 miles the round journey, 
which had occupied Lieutenant Stairs twenty-five days, 
at the average ol sis and one-third miles per day, but 
he had reached Ipoto within seven days, and Jephson 
and Uledi had accomplished the distance in the same 
time, that is, at an average rate of travel of a little over 
eleven miles per day. Now, as XJgaiTOWwa was 104 
miles beyond Ipoto or 183 rmlesfrom Port Bodo, it 
was estimated that the journey of 366 miles which 
Stairs was now about to undertake might be performed 
within thirty four days, or at the rate of ten and three 
quarter miles per day. This would be magnificent 
travelling, especially in the forest, but as various circum- 
stances might protract the period, it was agreed that if 
we moved towards the Nyanza on the 25th March, and 
as the carriage of the boat would necessitate short stages, 
we should travel slowly, that he might have the oppor- 
tunity of overtaking us. 

On the morning of the 16th February, at muster, it 
was proclaimed that twenty first-class volunteers were 
* SeTenty-nme miles one way, and oigMy-foni miles by another way. 
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1888. required to convey our letters to Major Barttelot, at 
reb. 18 reward for each man if they succeeded in reaching 
Port Eoiio. hecause, said I, “ You have all combined to demand 
that wo shoiild find the Pasha first. It is well. But I 
feel as anxious about the Major as I do about the Pasha. 
Wo must find both. You who remember what we 
suffered must feel what the Major and his friends feel, 
in those horrible stretches of unpeopled woods, having 
no idea where they are going or what is waiting for 
them. You know how grateml we should have been, 
had we met anybody who could have warned us of the 
hunger and misery we should meet. Therefore every 
man who volunteers must be acknowledged as the fittest 
for this noble work by everyone here. Master Stairs, 
whom you aU know as a man who is never tired, and 
never says ‘ enough ’ when there is something to bo done, 
will show you the road as far as Ugarrowwa’s, he will 
see that you are ferried over with food, and cartridges 
sufficient, and when you leave, you must race along 
our old road, which you cannot lose, like men running 
for a big prize. These letters must be put into the 
hands of me Major, that he and your brothers may be 
saved. Where are these fifty doUar men ? ” 

Of course at such times the Zanzibaris are easily 
roused to enthusiasm, and every man considers himself a 
hero. Over fifty men came to the front drallenging any 
one to say aught against their manfiness or courage, but 
they had to undergo a searching criticism and bantering 
review from their fellows and officers, theii' courage, 
powers of endurance, activity, dispositions, strength, 
soundness of mind and body were questioned, but at last 
twenty men satisfactory to Commander and people 
received rations, and they were specially enrolled among 
the men of merit who for distinguished service were to 
be rewarded with varying sums of money, in addition to 
their pay, on reaching Zanzibar. Lieutenant Stairs left 
for Ipoto and Ugarrowwa’s at 9 o’clock with fowls, goats, 
com, and plantain flour rations for the long journey. 

On the 18 th my left arm, which had been very painful 
for four days previously, developed a large glandular 
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swelling, wliieh oui- surgeon said would prove to be an 
abscess. 

The following is taken from my diary : — 

February 19tA to March IZth . — On Sunday night, the 
19th, I was attacked with inflammation of the stomach, 
which has been called by Dr. Parke sub-acute gastritis, 
of so severe a character that during the first week I had 
only a confused recollection of great pain in the arm and 
stomach, and general uselessness. t)r. Parke has been 
most assiduous in his application to my needs, and 
gentle as a woman in his ministrations. Por once in my 
life every soul ainund me was at my seiwice, and I found 
myself an object of univer,sal solicitude night and day. 
My faithful friends, Parke and Jephsou, waited, and 
watched, and served. Poor Nelson was himself a victim 
to ill-health, fevers, debility, emptions and ulcers, the 
effects of his terrible agony at Starvation Camp, but he 
would come, sometimes tottering weakly, to express his 
sympathy. In the afternoons the Doctor would permit 
the headmen to visit me, to convey to the anxious 
Zanzibaris their pei'sonal opinions and views of my case. 
During most of these twenty-three days I have been 
under the influence of morphia, and the time has passed 
in unconsciousness. But I am now slowly recovering. 
Two days ago the abscess, which had become veiy large, 
was pierced, and I am relieved of that pain. Meanwhile 
my daily diet has consisted of a pint of milk — thanks to 
the Balegga cow — mixed witli water. I am therefore so 
feeble as to be scarcely able to move. 

During my illness I have to regret the loss of two 
good men, Sarmini and Kamwaiya, who have been killed 
with arrows, and one of the headmen has been severely 
wounded. This occurred during a patroUing tour as far 
as the Ihuru, fourteen geographical miles due north 
from here. Uledi and a party has discovered the haunts 
of the dwarfs and taller aborigines who rob oni plantain 
groves to be at Alesse and Ndcri, fourteen geographical 
miles east. 

I find that Uledi has capteed a Queen of the 
Pigmies, who is the wife of the Chief of Indekaru. She 
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was brouglit in to be seen by me with three rings of 
polished iron, around her neck, the ends of wbicb wore 
coiled like a watch spring. Three iron rings were 
suspended to each ear. She is of a light brown com- 
plexion, with broad round face, large eyes, and small but 
full lips. She had a quiet modest demeanour, though 
her dress was but a narrow fork clout of bark elom. 
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Her height is about four feet four mohes, and her age 
may be nineteen or twenty. I notice when her arms 
are held against the H^ht, a whity-brown fell on them. 
Her skin has not that silky smoothness of touch common 
to the Zanzibaiis, but altogether she is a very pleasing 
little creature. 

March 13t/t to April l5#. — ^By the 25th I was well 
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enougli to be able to move about a few bundled yards isae. 
at a time. My arm waa still stiff and I was exceedingly 
feeble. Nelson baa recovered somewhat from bis 
successive fits of illness. During my eonvalesoonee I 
have been supported each afternoon to the centre of a 
lofty colonnade of trees, through which our road to the 
Nyanza leads, where in an easy chair I have passed hours 
of reading and drowsing. 

It has been a daily delight while helped to my leafy 
arcade to observe the rapid change in the growth of 
the com in the fields, and to see how we have been 
encroaching upon the forest. Our cultivable area, after 
being cleaned, hoed, and planted, was not long left with 
its bare brown face naked. On a certain day it became 
green with the young corn blades, it had sprouted by 
thousands as though at the word of command. Only 
yesterday, as it were, we smiled to see the tender white 
stalk arched for a spring under a slowly rasing clod, and 
now the clods have been brushed aside, the arobed 
stalks have sprung upright, and the virgin plants have 
unfolded their tender green crests. Day by day it has 
been a wonder how the com has thriven and grown, 
with what vigour the stalks have thickened, enlarged in 
leaf, and deepened in green. Side by aide in due rank 
and order they have risen, the blades have extended 
towards one another in loving embrace, until the whole 
has become a solid square fidd of com, the murmur of 
which is like the distant wash of a languid sea over a 
pebbly beach. 

This is the music to which I listen devoutly, while my 
medical friend sits not far off on the watch, and sentries 
stand still at each end of the avenue on guard. A 
gentle breeze blows over the forest and breathes upon 
the com, causing a universal shiver and motion through- 
out, and I sit watching the com tops sway and nod, and 
salute each other, with the beautiful grace and sweet 
undertones of many wavelets, until drowsiness over- 
comes me and seals my senses, and deep bears me to 
the region of fantasy. As the sun appears low in the 
west, and lights the underwood horizontally with mellow 
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light, my kmd doctor assists me to my feet and props 
me, as I wend to the Fort, my com with dancing motion 
and waving grace bidding me fatewell. 

In the warm teeming soil the com has grown apace 
until it has reached a prodimous height, tall as the 
underwood of the forest Only a few weeks ago I 
searched amid the clods for a sign of sprouting ; a little 
later and I might still have seen a scampering mouse ; a 
few days ago it was breast high ; to-day I look up and I 
can scarcely touch the point of a rapier-like blade with a 
five-foot staff, and a troi^ of elephants might stand 
underneath undetected. It has already fiowered ; the 
ears, great and swelling, lying snug in their manifold 
sheaths, give promise of an abundant harvest, and I glow 
with pleasure at the thought that, while absent, mere 
need be no anzioly about the future. 

I am resolved to-morrow to make a move towards the 
Nyauza with the boat This is the forty-fflzth day of 
Stairs’ absence. I had sent twenty couriers — one of 
whom returned later’ — to Major Bnrttelot Stairs and 
his personal attendants numbered seven. I shall leave 
forty-nine in fort; indusive of Ndson there will he 
126 men left to escort the boat to the Nyanza. Total, 
201 of advance column remaining out of 389, ez- 
elusive of such convalescents as may he obtained at 
Ugarrowwa’s. 

mppu-Tib has evidently been faithless, and the Major 
is therefore working the double stages, some hundreds of 
miles behind ; the nineteen couriers ore speeding towards 
him, and are probably opposite the Nepoko at this date, 
and Stairs h^ found so many men yet crippled with 
ulcers that he is unable to travel fiast. With 126 men 
I attempt the relief of Emin Pasha the second time. The 
garrison consists of all those who suffer from debility, 
ansemia — ^who were fellow-sufferers with Nelson at 
Starvation Camp — and leg sores, some of which are 
perfectly iucurable. 

The labour performed about the fort is eztensive. 
Ndson has an impregnable place. The fields of com 
and beans are thriving, and of the latter I have enjoyed 
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a fir&t disL. to-day. Tlie plantain groves appear to be isas 
inexliaustible. Morch 25, 

Our broad roads extend about half a mile each -way 
Ten scouts patrol the plantations every morning, tliat 
the mischievous pigmies may not destroy the supplies 
of the garrison, and that no sudden onsets of natives 
may be made upon the field hands while at work. 

Surgeon Parke accompanies us to the Nyanza to- 
morrow according to his own earnest request Though 
his place is in the fort with the invalids, there are none 
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who require greater attention than can be given by 
Captain Nelson through his boys, who have been in- 
structed in the art of bathing the sores with lotions of 
carbolic acid and water. 

Our men on the Sundays have amused themselves 
with perfoiming military evolutions after the method 
taught by General Matthews at Zanzibar. They are 
such capital mimics that his very voice and gesture have 
been faithfully imitated. 

Life at Fort Bodo, on the whole, has not been un- 
pleasant except for Captain Nelson and myself It is 
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1888. true we huTe fretted and never been fi;ee from ansiety 
jinrdies. respecting the whereabouts and fate of our friends. We 
Fort Eoda anxious to depart and be doing some 

thing towards terminating our labours, but circum- 
staneos which we oaimot control rise constantly to thwart 
our aims. We have therrfore striven to employ every 
leiHuro hour towards providing unstinted supplies of 
fond, in the hope that fortune will be good enough to 
veer round once in our fiivour, and bring Barttelot and 
our friends Jameson, Ward, Troup, and Bonny, with 
their little army of men, to Fort Bodo before our second 
return from the Nyanza. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TO THE ALBERT HYAITZA A SECOND TIME. . 


Diffloulties 171(11 tlio steel Boat— African forest craft— Splondiil capture 
of pigmies, and descripUaii of the same — We crosa the Ituri river — 
Dr. Parke’s delict on leaving the forest— Camp at Boaso— Zansibari 
■wit— At Nzei'O-Kiiin-liill once more— Intercourse ■with the natives— 
" MaUojii," or the " Bearded One ” being first neVTS of Emin— Visit 
from ofilef Mazamboni and his followers— Jeiihson goes through the 
form of ftiendship ■with Mazamboni— The medicine men, Nestor and 
Muraho — The Aibes of the Conge — Visit from chief Gavira — ^A 
Mhiima chief- TheBnvira and Wahuma races— The voi^ying African 
features— Eriondahip with Mngor-Gavixa and the looldng-elass— 
Exposed Czanza— We reach Kavalli— The chief produces " Malleju’s " 
letter— Emin’s letter— Jephson and Parke convey the steel boat to 
the lalce— Copy of letter senf by me to Emin through Jephson— 
Friendly vlslta tom natives. 

On the 2nd day of April, 1888, after a drizzly rain liad 
ceased to fall, we filed out at noon with n -view to at- 
tempt a second time to find the Pasha, or to penetate 
the silence around him. We had now our stem boat in 
twelve sections, and the stem and stem being rather 
beamy we discovered very soon that a good deal of 
cutting ■with axes and bih-noohs was required to permit 
them to pass between the trees. The caravan in single 
file, laden with boxes, bales, and baggage, would find no 
difficulty ; the narrower sections two feet ■wide passed 
thiough -without trouble, but the plough-shaped stem 
and stem pieces soon became jammed between two 
colossal trees which compelled a retreat and a detour 
through the bush, and this could not he effected -without 
clearing a passage. It was soon evident that our second 
trip to the Nyanza through the forest would consume 
some days. 

The advance guard scanning the track, and fully 
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1888. lessoned in all lie crooked ways and wUes of the pigmies 
Ap'U and aborigines, picked up many a clevmiy-hidden skewer 
JJjJi",. from the path. At some points they were freely planted 
under an odd leaf or two of phrynium, or at theuase of 
a log, over which, as over a stile, a wayfarer might 
stride and plant hia foot deep into a barbed skewer- well 
smeared with dark poison. But we were too learned 
now in the art of ijrican forestcraft, and the natives 
wore not so skilled in the invention of expedients as to 
produce new styles of molestation and annoyance. 

The dwarfs’ village at the crossing was our next resting- 
place, and Indd-mwani was reached on the 4 th. The next 
day we moved to another dwarfs’ village, and in the 
neighbouring plantain grove Boat Tato and a few friends, 
whole collecting a few of the fruit, made a splendid 
capture of pigmies. We had four women and a boy, 
and in them I saw two distinct types. One evidently 
belonged to that same race described as the Aldca, witli 
small, cunning, monkey eyes, close, and deeply sot. The 
four otheiB possessed largo, round eyes, full and pro- 
minent, broad round foreheads and round faces, small 
hands and feet, with slight prognsLliy of jaws, figures 
well formed, though diminutive, and of a bricky com- 
plexion. " Partial roast coffee,” “ chocolate,” “ cocoa,” 
and “ caf 4 au hit,” are terms that do not describe the 
colour correctly, but the common red clay brick wken 
half baked would correspond best in colour to that of the 
complexion of these little people. Saat Tato reported 
that there were about twenty of them stealing plantains 
which belonged to the natives of Indepuya, who were 
probably deterred from defending their property by the 
wimonr of our presence in the woods. The monkey- 
eyed woman had a remarkable pair of mischievous orbs, 
protruding lips overhanging her chin, a prominent 
abdomen, narrow, flat chest, sloping shoulders, long 
arms, feet turned greatly inwards and very short lower 
legs, as being fitly characteristic of the link long sought 
between the average modem humanity and its Darwinian 
progenitors, and certainly deserving of being classed as 
an extremely low, degraded, almost a bestial type of a 
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human being. One of the others was a woman evidently isse, 
a mother', though she could not have seen her seventeenth 
year. No fault could be found in the proportion of any 
one member ; her complexion was bright and healthy ; 
hei' eyes were brilliant, round, and large ; her upper lip had 
the peculiar cut of that of the Wambutti noticeable in the 
woman at Ugarrowwas, and the chiefs wife of Indekaru, 
which is the upper edge curving upward with a sharp 
angle and dropping pei'pendicularly, resembling greatly 
a clean up and down cut with a curl up of the skin as 
though it had contracted somewhat. I believe this to 
be as marked a feature of the Wambutti as tlie full 
nether lip is said to be characteristic of the Austrian. 

The colour of tlie lips was pinkish. The hands wei’c 
small, fingers delicate and long, but skinny and puckered, 
the feet measured seven inchcb and her' height was four 
feet four inches. 

So perfect were the pvopoi'tionH of this girl-mother 
that she appeared at first to be but iin uudersized 
woman, her low stature being but tlie result (d' prema- 
ture sexual intercourse or some other aecidonttil cii'cum- 
stance, but when wo placed some of our Zanzibar boys 
of fifteen and sixteen year's old by her side, and finally 
placed a woman of the agricultural aborigines near her, 
it was clear to everyone that these small creatures were 
a distinct race. 

Three hours beyond tlris great Mbutti village wo 
reached Barya-Kunya amid a drizzly rain, 

On the 8th we reached Indepessu, and two days later 
we travelled from the base of Pisgab, along an easterly 
path, a new track which led us through the httle villages 
of Mandd to the Ituri river. The natives had all fied 
from Mande and the slopes of Pisgah across the river 
'with their movable property, and the men wore awaiting 
events on the left bank, confident that tliey were beyond 
reach. As we emerged into view on the right bank I 
was quite struck with the light brovra mass the warriors 
made against the blackish green of the vegetation behind 
them. Bad they been of the colour of the 2janzibajis 
they would have formed an almost black mass, but they 
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1888 . reaembled in colour tbe odireous clay banka of tliis river. 

April 8. gjjg^ ^ £g^ aiTOws amongst us across tbe 150 yairis 
ati'cam ; some fell short and others hurtled harm- 
lessly by us several yards. In our turn we replied and 
a general scamper occurred. Ninety minutes later the 
Expedition was across the Ituri by means of the boat 
The vanguard picked up a ten-pound packet of clean 
native salt which had been dropped by the natives in 
their flight Salt was a condiment greatly needed, and 
we were greatly rejoiced at the prize. We were now in 
the territory of the Bakuba, near the clearing of Kande- 
kore, which was one of the richest clearings in the forest 
of the Upper Congo basin. On the edge of the bank 
we were 3,000 feet above the sea. 

Three-and-a-half horn’s’ march from the Ituri, we 
issued out of the forest, and again the change horn 
perpetual twilight to brilliant sunlight, and a blue sky 
was astonishing, and we all smiled to witness its effects 
on the nerves of our gentle friend and companion, the 
fimt son of Eiin who had ever viewed the grass lands 
of these regions, This was the 289th day of Dr. Parke’s 
forest life, and the effect of this sudden emergence out 
of the doleful shades in view of this enlarged view from 
the green earth to the shining and glowing concave of 
Heaven caused him to quiver with delight. Deep 
draughts of champagne could not have painted his 
cheeks with a deeper hue than did this exhilarating 
pro.spect which now met him. 

On the road just before leaving the bush we passed a 
place where an elephant spear had fallen to the ground, 
and buried itself so deep that three men were unable to 
heave it up. Such a force, we argued, would have slain 
an elephant on the instant. 

While sketching Piagah Mountain in the afternoon 
from our first camp in the pasture land, I observed a 
cloud approaching it from the N.W., and all the forest 
beyond was shaded by its deep shadows, while the 
rolling plains still basked in hot sunshine. Presently 
another cloud from the S.E. appeared round the southern 
extremity of Mazamboni’s range, and as it advanced. 
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spread over tlic l)lue sky, and became merged witli the isse.^ 
cloud over tlie forest, and tbcu rain fell. 

At an altitude of 3,200 feet above tlie sea the village ‘ 
of Besse is situated, seven hours’ march from the Ituri. 
Though it was yet early forenoon we camped, the 
abundance of good lipo bananas, com, fowls, sugar-cane, 
and banana wine being very tempting, and the distance 
to other villages east being unknown. Quite an active 
skirmish soon occurred while we were engaged making 
ready om' quarter’s. Fetteh, the sole intei-preter to the 
tribes of the plains, was giievously wounded over the 
stomach. The Babease attempted various means to 
molest us as the lorrg grass favoured them, but by post- 
ing sharpshooters in the rrative lookouts irr’tlrc trees 
the kirowledge that their tactics wci’c supervised soon 
demoralised them. 

We had some speech by means of a native of IJgarnla 
with one of those natives, who among his I'cmaiics 
said, “We are quite asairrcd tluit you black incir are 
cT'eatures like ourselves, but what of those wliite cliicfs 
of yours ? Whouee do they come ? ” 

“ Oh," our man replied, with wonderful facility for 
fraudful speech, “ tlieii' facess change with tire birtlr of 
each moon, when the moon is getting full their colour 
is dark like our own. They arc dilfercnt from us, as 
they came fi’om above originally.’’ 

“ Ah, true, it must be so,” responded the astonished 
native, as he brought his hand up to his mouth from 
pohteness, to cover the mouth that expanded with 
surorise. 

The more we understand the language of these natives, 
the more we are struck with the identity of a common 
origin. How could such as these people have ever heard 
of such a thing as wit. I heard one native say to a 
Zanzibari who had met more than his match when he 
burst out so impatiently at one who had staggered 
against him. 

Such a fool as thou wast surely never seen else- 
where ? ” 

To which the native rephed, with a benevolent snulc, 

2 A 2 
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1888 . “Ay, it is my lord, wlio is tlic sole possessor of 

Beisi .. wiekedoesB itself" (personified). 

" I must not deny it, for all goodness is with thee.” 

It is a common reply among a certain class of -white 
folks when one is accused of being nauglity, to reply to 
the accuser that he is a gentleman, out it must be 
admitted that the African reply is not inferior in 
politeness. 

A httle east of Besse we lost the native track, and 
were obliged to strike across country, steering straight 
for Undussuma Peak which now began to lift itself into 
■view, over the swells of gi-ass-land that spread in great 
waves towards its foot. The sun was fearfully hot, and 
as the march was mainly through tall grass, we were 
greatly fatigued. In the afternoon we reached a wooded 
hollow near a pellucid cool stream, which had its birth- 
place somewhere among the slopes of Undussuma Eange 
now distant about five miles. 

On the 14th, after a mai’oh of six hours, we were 
camped on the spur of Nzera Kum hiU, and before us 
was the same scene which on the 10th and 11th of 
December -witnessed our struggles for mastery -with 
Mazamboni and his tribe. So far our experiences on 
this journey were very different. We saw no leaping 
exulting warriors, nor heard a single menace or war-cry ; 
but, as we intended to halt here a day, it was necessary 
to know what to expect, and we despatched our Mganda 
interpreter to had the natives, who were seated afar off 
on the hilltops looking down upon us. At 5 P.M. after 
several patient efforts, they were induced to descend 
and approach, and they finally entered our camp. The 
process of establishing a friendship then was easy. We 
could look into one another’s faces, and read as in a 
book what each thought of the other, We mutually 
exchanged views, wherein they learned that we only 
needed a free passage to the Lake unmolested, that we 
had not appeared as enemies, but strangers seeking a 
halting-place for -the night, to pursue our road the next 
day -without distm-banee. They pleaded, as an excuse 
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for their former behaviour, that they wcro aasurod we 
were Wara Sura (soldiers of Kabba Rega) who pcriodi- 
oaliy visited their country, devastated their iaiid, and 
carried off then' catde. 

When we were both convinced that friendship was 
possible, that om' former misunderstanding should not 
interfere with our future relations, tliey heard the 
mystery of our presence explained, that we were only 
traveilnig to discover a white chief, who years ago was 
reported to bo somewhere near the sea of Unyoro. Had 
they ever heard of such a man ? 

They answered eagerly, “ About two moons after you 
passed us — when you came ff-om the Nyanza — ^a white 
man called ‘ Matl^’ or the Bearded One, reached 
Katonza’s in a big canoe, all of iron. 

“ Mother 1 however could she float ; and in the middle 
of it there rose a tall black tree, and out of it came 
smoke and sparks of fire, tvnd there were many many 
strange people aboard, and tlicre were gouts running 
about as in a village square, and fowls iu boxes with 
bai's, and wo heard the cooks crow us merrily as they do 
among our millet Malleju with a deep deep voice 
asked about you — liis brotbei' ? Wliat JCatonza said to 
him we do not know, but M<M(^ wont away in the big 
u'on canoe, which sent as much smoke up into the air as 
though she was on fire. Have no doubt you will fiud 
him soon; Mazamboni shall send his runners to the 
Lake, and by to-morrow’s sunset Katonza shall be told 
of the arrival of Mdleju’s brother.” 

This was the first news we had heaid of Emin Pasha, 
and it was with the view of this news spreading abroad, 
and for preparing the natives for the irmption of 
strangers out of the unknown west, that I had sent 
couriers from Zanzibar in February, 188!'. Had Emin, 
who expected us December 15th, but taken the trouble 
to have sent his steamers a nine-hours’ steaming 
distance from his station of Mswa, wc should have met 
with his people December 14th, been spared five days’ 
fighting, a fom' months’ loss of time, and on or about 
ihe 15 th of March I should have been within the pali- 
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1888. aadea of Yambuya in time to aave Barttclot from his 
April 14 . j^gaassin, Jameson from his fatal fever attack, Troup from 
'sauiiu' tbe necessity of being invalided, home, Ward from his 
■wholly useless mission to St. Paul de Ixianda, and Mr. 
Bonny from days of distress at Banalya. 

The next day was a severe one for me. All the 
talking was levelled at me, and I was imprisoned iu my 
chair from dawn to dusk by crowds of Bavira agri- 
culturists and Wahuma shepherds and herdsmen, chiefs 
and slaves, princes and peasants, warriors and women. 
It was impolitic to stir from the close circle which the 
combined oligarchy and democracy of Undussuma had 
formed around me. What refreshments were taken 
were handed to me over the heads of nobles and serfs 
five deep. My chair was in the centre, tlnee umbrella 
hearers relieved one another — the sun ran his course 
from east to west ; it glowed at noon hours with the 
intense heat knoTra in torrid desea-ts, from throe to five 
it scorched my hack, then it became cooler, hut until 
the circles broke and were dissolved by tlie approaching 
cold accompanying the dusk, I was a martyr to the 
cause of human brotherhood. 

At a very early hour Mazomhoni appeared outside of 
the zeriba -with an imposing retinue of followers. He 
was escorted to the middle of the camp with every 
mark of respect, ofiScera gracefully bowing their welcome, 
Zauziharis and Soudanese, who had chased him and his 
legions over the hills in December, looking as innocent 
as though they had never tasted meat and smiling a 
summer greeting. Our best mats were spread under a 
sickly dwarf tree for the convenience of the august 
guest, ivory horns gave forth mellow blares, reminding 
me of the imperial court of the Biamessean autocrat of 
Uganda, Usoga, and the island archipelagoes of the 
Victorian Sea. Nothing was omitted that experience 
■with a thousand chiefe of dark Africa had taught me 
was necessary for lighting up a swarthy face with 
humour, pleasure, content, and perfect trust. Mozam- 
boni accepted every attention as his by right Di^vine, 
hut no smile or word greeted us. Was the man deaf and 
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dumb ? No ; lie spoke briefly and low to bis sub-ebicfs, and isaa. 
his satellites roared iviOi bull voices, as tbougb I needed 
an auiicular trumpet to boor, and tbe sounds stuimed 
me as tbougb they were rung with a ti'ip-bammer. 

“ My friends,” said I, “ my head will crack if you go 
on thus ; besides, you know wisdom is precious. Why 
should the herd hear State pobey ? ” 

“Ah, truly ! ” said one sage with a beard as white as 
tbe father of tbe Commons ought to have. Nestor 
lowered bis voice, and garrulously rehearsed tbe history 
of the land, described Qie effect created upon it by tbe 
column’s approach in December, tbe hasty councils that 
were held, and the rash resolution they had adopted, 
confessing that when they hciu-d there were white men 
with the strangers they suspected they were wrong 
in continuing their hostile attitude, but the youtliful 
warriors had been too impetuous and overruled tbe 
cautious eouusols of the aucieuts of their tribe ; that when 
they had aooii us return from tlio Nyanxa and depart in 

S eace towards the forest, tlioy thou loiow that the Wiira 
ura, as we were believed to be, would novel' liavo re- 
turned so soon from their own Lake, but would have 
crossed the Semliki to theu' own country, and then, 
when they had heard of Malleju, the white chief of the 
iron canoe, was seeking for us, they were convinced they 
had been all wrong.” “ But never mind,” said wo, 

“the strangers will return from the Kivira (forest), 
and we shall make it up with them. If they seek our 
friendship they shall have it, and Mazamboni’s blood 
shall mingle with that of their chief ; and we shall be 
one people, and lo ! you have come, and the dreams of 
om- wise men have become real facts. Mazamboni sits 
as a brother by the side of the white chief ; let us see 
the blood mingle, and never a doud shall come between 
you while you are in the land ; the belongings of Ma- 
zamboni are yours, his warriors, wives, children, the 
land and all that stands on the fece of it are yours. 

Have I said well, oh, warriors ? ” 

“Well and truly you have spoken,” murmured the 
ch'oles. 
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“ Shall Mazamhoni be a son of ‘ Buk Matari ? ’ ” 

“ He shall." 

"Shall there be true peace between us and the 
strangers ? ’’ 

“Yea,” came in an emotional shout from the mass. 

Tlien the mutual right hands of my son, Mr, Jephson, 
who volunteered to be sacrificed, were clasped crosswise 
over the crossed knees, the native Professor of Medicine 
made a slight incision in his arm until the red blood 
dyed it My Professor of Secret Eitualism caused the 
dark red blood of Mazamboni to well out of the 
vein, and as the lic[uid of life flowed and dropped over 
the knees, the incantations were commenced by the sage 
with the white beard, and as he shook the pebbles in 
the magic gourd at the range of the peak opposite, and 
at the horse-shoe range yonder in the plains, and to 
eastward and westward of the valley, he delivered his 
terrible curses fi;om the summit of Nzera-Kum, and all 
men listened unto him with open lips : — 

" Cursed is he who breaks his plighted vow. 

" Cursed is he who nourisheth secret hate. 

“Cursed is he who turueth his back against his 
friend. 

“ Cursed is he who in the day of war denicth his 
brother, 

“ Cursed is he who devketh evil to his friend whose 
blood has become one with his own. 

“May the itch make him loathsome, and the hair of 
his head be lost by the mange ; may the adder wait for 
him by the path, and the lion meet him on his way ; 
may the leopard in the darkness besiege his house, and 
his wife when she draweth water from the stream, be 
seized ; may the barbed arrow pin his entrails, and the 
sharp spear be dyed in his vitals ; may sickness waste his 
strenglh, and his- days be narrowed with disease ; may 
his limbs fia,il him in the day of battle, and his arms 
stiffen -with cramps,” and so on, invoking every evil and 
disease moat dreaded, and the Zanzibari Professor of 
Secret Eitualism, somewhat dumbfounded at first at 
the series of curses delivered so volubly by Nestor, 
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seized Ms magic gourd, and shook it at the hills and the lasa. 
valley, at the head of Mazamboni with awM solemnity ; 
at Nestor himself, and the awe-struck following around, 
and outdid Nestor, from perverted ambition, by frenzy, 
voice, and gesture, in harmony with it ; his eyes rolled 
wildly, foam came from his lips ; he summoned every 
blight to fall upon the land and its productions, every 
damnable agency in his folk-lore to hound Mazamboni 
for ever ; every dark and potent spirit out of the limbo 
of evil imagination to torture him in his waking and 
sleeping hour's, until Ms actions were so fantastic, his 
denunciation so outrageous, his looks so like one 
possessed with a demon, that everyone, native and 
Zanzibari, broke out into uncontrollable laughter, which 
caused Murabo, our “ medicine man,” to sober instantly, 
and to say in Swahili to us, with a conceited shako of 
tire head, 

“ Ay 1 master', how do you lilro that style for high 
acting 1" which reminded me of nothing so much as 
Hamlet out-ranting Laertes. 

Mazamboni, though undoubtedly paramount chief of 
Undussuma, seems to be governed by an nnwritten con- 
stitution. His ministers also are his pi'inoipal kinsmen, 
who conduct foreign and home policy even in his 
presence, so that in affairs of government his voice is 
seldom heard. Most of the time he sat silent and 
reserved — one might almost say indifferent. Thus this 
unsopMsticated African cMef has discovered that — 
whether from intuition or traditional custom it is hard 
to say — ^it is best to divide government. If the prin- 
ciple has been derived from custom, it proves that from 
the Albert Nyanza down to the Atlantic the thousand 
tribes of the Congo basin spring fi'om one parent tribe, 
nation, or family. The similarity in other customs, 
physiognomy, and roots of languages, lend additional 
proofe to substantiate tMs. 

We discovered that the cMefe, as well as the lesser 
folk, were arrant beggars, and too sordid in mind to 
recognise a generous act. Though a peace was strenu- 
.ously sought by all, yet the granting of it seemed to 
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1888. them to be only tt means of being cmiebccl with gifts 
Apinii jj.Qjjj ^]je strangers. Mazamhoni, even after a long day’s 
work, could only be induced to give more than a calf 
and five goats as a return for a Leu-guinea rug, a bundle 
of brass wire, and ivory hoins ftom the forest. The 
chief of Urumangwa and Bwessa, that flourishing settle- 
ment which in December 
had so astonished us with 
its prosperity, likewise 
thought that he was ex- 
ceedingly liberal by en- 
dowing us with a kid and 
two fowls. 

Among our visitors to- 
day wore Gavira, the chief 
of the Eastern Bavh'a, 
who proohiimed from a hill 
that the land lay at our 
feet when wo wore return- 
ing from the LaJcc; and 
also a Mhumn chief, who 
wore unblushiugly the 
fine scarlet cloth of which 
we had been mulcted in 
December to buy peace. 
He never offered a return 
gift so long deferred. 

We discovered that 
there were two different 
and distinctly differing 
races living in this region 
osE OF juEAJiBom's wAsiiioiis. in haTmony wnth each 
other, one being clearly of 
[ndo- African origin, possessing exceedingly fine features, 
aquiline noses, slender necks, small heads, with a grand 
and proud carriage ; an old, old race, possessing splendid 
traditions, and ruled by inflexible custom which would 
admit of no deviation. Though the majority have a 
nutty-brown complexion, some even of a rich dark brown, 
the purest of their kind resemble old ivory in colour, and 
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their akins liavc a Ijeautifully soft feel, as of finest satin, ibbs. 
These confine themselves solely to the breeding of cuttle, 
and are imbued with a suporeilious contempt for the it 
hoemen, the Bavira, vdio ai-e strictly agi’icaltural. No 
proud duheling in England could regard a pauper with 
more pronounced contempt than the Wahuma profess 
for the Bavii'a. They will live in the country of the 
Bavira, but not in their villages; they will exchange 
their dairy produce for the grain and vegetables of the 
hoemen, but they will never give their daughters in 
marriage but to a Mhuma boim. Their sons may possess 
children by Bavira women, bat that is tlie utmost con- 
cession. Now in this I discover the true secret of the 
varying physiognomies, and the explanations in the 
variation of facial types. 

We have the true uegiTOdal east of features in the 
far-away regions of West Africa, with which this proud 
high-oaste race could not possibly come incoulact during 
many centuries; wo have tlio piimitivc races of tiro 
forest, the Akkas, Wambutti, Watwa, and Buslimen, of 
which tiro Wambutti are by (hr the handsomest ; Iravo 
the Zulus, the Mafittc, Watuta, Wahha, Warundi, 
Wanya-Euanda, semi-Ethiopic ; we have the Ethiopic, 
slightly degraded, except in the aristocratic families, as 
in the Wahuma, or, as they ore variously called, Waima, 
Wachwezi, Wawitu, and the Watatrunr, who repre- 
sent two human streams, one coming from Ethiopia 
by way of South-East Galla into Unyoro and the high 
pastoral lake regions, and the other flowing direct south. 

The Victoria Lake lies between these sections of superior 
African humanity. 

A Bavira chief complained to me of the haughty 
contempt with which the Bavira were regarded by tbe 
Wahuma, in just suck words as these : “ They call us 
hoemen, and laugh to scorn the sober regularity with 
which we, tilling the dark soil, live through our lives 
in honest labour. They sweep round on foraging 
excursions, and know no loved and fixed home ; they 
settle down wherever they are tempted (by pasture), and 
when there (is trouble) they build a house in another spot. ” 
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1SS8. But to my nan-ative, as I may deni witJi the subject 
April 16 , fuj^er in a special chapter. On the 1 6th, furnished by 
Uz«Ma. jijazamboni -with twelve guides, escorted by Gavha and 
fifty Awriors, accompani^ by a long line of new friends 
behind the rear guard, assisted by more than a hundred 
carriers, we marched to the territory of GaAura, to the 
village where we had rested in the naked hill-village, 
after a terrible day of excitement, on the 12th of 
December. We were now a peaceful procession, with 
somewhat of a triumphal character. For at every 
village we appeared the warriors came out and hailed 
us with friendly greetings, and at Makukuru, the name 
of the village which we ab’eady knew, the women lu-lu- 
lued. From this settlement in Dzanza we enjoyed an 
extensive view, embracing all eastward to tbe brow of 
the high land overlooking the gulf of the Albert Lake 
westward as far as Pisgah, six marches distant north- 
ward to the cones of Bemherri, southward the hills of 
the Balegga rose, a mile off. 

The Chief of the Bavira is known as Gavira — an he- 
reditary title, though his name is Mpinga. He was a 
pleasant little man, hut stingy ; and when not engaged 
in State councils, talkative. He and his tribe begged 
for friendship similar to that which was established with 
Mazamboni ; we were only too willing to accede — the 
conditions being that he should be hospitable to the 
Expedition on its journeys through his country. Having 
halted one day at Mazamboni’s, it was necessary that we 
should do equal honour to Gavira ; and as this place was 
only two short marches, or one long march, to the 
Nyanza, we agi'eed. 

In the evening, two natives arrived from Mbiassi, of 
the tribe Ba-biassi, chief of the district of HavollL, which 
extended, in a broad strip, down to the Hyanza, who in- 
formed me that their mef possessed a small packet, 
covered with dark cloth, for me, which had been given 
him by Mpigwa, of Nyamsassi, who had received it from 
a white man known to them as Malleju. 

We were surrounded on the next day by hundreds of 
friendly people, who seemed unable to gaze sufficiently 
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at ua They thd’efoie placidly squatted on their 
haunches, quietly coutemplatmg our movements ; the 
younger members wei'e deputed by the old to gather 
fuel and sweet potatoes, and to bring millet grain to 
camp. For trifling gifts, the Zanzibaris obtained their 
most devoted service for building their huts, and carry- 
ing water and attending to their fii-es, grinding their 
millet grain into flour ; while our men contentedly sat 
down, encouraging them to hard labour with a friendly 
nod and bland smile, some bit of iron-work, a pinch 
of beads, a cowrie or two, or a wristlet of brass wire. 
Every man picked up a warm-hearted, and ingenious 
brother; and, excepting in cooking, tlic natives were 
admitted into the privilege of fast friendship. 

The cluef Gavirn was robed, in the aftcruroo]), in 
bright scarlet cloth of fimt-chiHS ([uality, and oscoited 
around the camp, with all honour, by our headmen, who 
introduced him to the varimw mesHos with high tribute 
to his good disposition. He wiw uftorwiirds sliown a 
mirror, at which ho and Iris ciders cxpiesHcd cxtvHr 
ordinary a.storushment and fiight. 'rlrey took the 
reflection of their own faces to he a hostile tribe ail- 
vanoing from the earth towaixls thorn, and starired to 
run to a safer distance ; but instinctively they halted, as 
they saw that we did not stir. Idiey then returned on 
tip-toe, as if to ask what tirat sudden vision of black 
faces could possibly have been; for the mirror had 
been dropped on its fece into the case. In answer 
to their mute appeal, it was opened again, and they 
gazed at it fixedly. They whispered to one another — 
" Why, the flices resemble our own ! " They were told 
that what they saw was a reflection of their own remark- 
ably prepossessing features ; and Mpinga, with pride, 
binned darkly at the compliment. Perceiving that he 
could be trusted with it without shock to his nerves, it 
was put into his hand ; and it was amusing to see how 
quickly personal vanity increased ; his elders crowded 
around Mm, and aU grouped around and were pleased to 
note how truthfully the mirror reflected each facial 
characteristic. “See that scar — ^it is just and exact; 
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less, but lo ! look at your broad noHO, Mpmga ; why, it is 
April 18 . perfect 1 Ay, and look at that big 'feather ; it actually 
Uzonai. .^^g^.yee I jg too — ^too wonderful ! What can it he 
made of? It is like water ; but it is not soft by any 
means ; and on the back it is black. Ah, but we have 
seen a thing to-day that our fathers never saw. eh ? ” 
Uzanza exposed, and open to every blast from each 
quarter of heaven, will be remembered for a long time. 
As the sun set, the cold winds blew from lakewai-d, and 
smote us sorely ; we were so accustomed to the equable 
temperature of the forest, and so poor in clothing. One 
officer armed himself wilii his waterproof ; another put 
on his ulster ; and stiU the wind penetrated to the 
manw ; and there was no warmtli but in the snug bee- 
hive huts of the Bavira — whither we retired. 

Instead of pursuing along our first course to the Lake, 
we struck north-east to the village of Kavalli, where the 
mysterious packet was said to be. The gross was shoit 
cropped by numerous herds of cattle, and covered every 
inoh and made it resemble a lawn, save where the land 
dipped down into the miniature canons, which had been 
scooped out by centuries of rain. 

As we traversed the smiling land, hailed, and greeted, 
and welcomed, by the kindly Bavira, we could not forbear 
. thinking how different aU this was from the days when 
we drove through noisy battalions of Bavira, Babiasai, 
and'Balegga, eadi m^g his neighbours, and whooping 
and hallooing every one to om: extermination, with the 
quick play of light on crowds of flashing spears, and 
yard-long arrows sailing through the air to meet us ; and 
now we had 157 Bavira actually in front of the advance 
guard, as many behind the rear guard, while our 90 
loads had been distributed among voluntary carriers who 
thought it an honour to be porters to the some men whom 
they had hounded so mercilessly a few months previous. 

Soon after the arrival of the now numerous column 
before the thorny zeriba of Kavalli, the chief, a hand- 
some young Mhuma, with regular features, tall, slender, 
and wonderfully composed in manner, appeared, to show 
us where we might camp. To such as chose to avail 
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themselves of shelter in his village he accorded fee per- 
mission ; and on being asked for the packet of Malleju, 
he produced it ; and, as he handed it to me, said tliat 
only his two young men, of all the country, knew that 
he possessed it ; and anxiously asked if he had not done 
an excellent thing in keeping the secret safe 
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Untying the cover, which was of Amei’iean od-elotli, I 
found the following letter : — ■ 

Diab Sik,— 

Eninoura liB'ring been afloat of white men having made their 
apparition eomewhere sonth of this Lake, I have come here in quest of 
news. A start to the furthest end of the Ltike, which I could reach by 
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KavalU’s. 


Bteamor, has been ■without succoas, Iho pooplo boiiip! gMatly afiaitl of 
Kabba. Kega people, and their ohirfs boiug undor instraetions to couecBl 
■whatoTer they iiow. 

To-day, however, has niTived a man from Chief Mpigwa, of Nyamsassi 
countiy, who tells mo that a ■wife of Iho said clnof has seen you at 
TJndussuma, her Im-thploce, and that his cliief volunteers to send a letter 
of tninp to you. I Send, therefore, one of our allies, Oluof Mogo, -with the 
messenger to Chief Mpigwa’s, requesting him to send Mogo and this 
letter, as wdl as an Aralde one, to you, or to retain Mogo and send the 
letter ahead. 

Be pleased, if this reaehoa you, to vest where you are, and to inform me 
by letter, or one of your people, of your wishes. I eould easily come to 
Chief Mpigwa, and my steamer and boats would bring you here. At the 
amval of your letter or man, I shall at once start for Nyameassi, and 
from there -we could concert our further designs. 

Beware of Kabba Eega’s men! Ho lias orpoUod Captain Caaati. 

Believe mo, door Sr, to bo 

Yours very iiithfiilly, 
(Signed) Br. Kuin. 

The letter ■was translated to our men, upon healing 
which, they became mad -with enthusiasm ; nor were the 
natives of Kavalli less affected, though not with such 
boisterous joy, for they perceived that the packet 
they had guarded -with such jealous care was the cause 
of this happiness. 

Food poured in gratuitously from many chiofe, and I 
directed Mbiaasi to inform the districts around that a 
contribution from each tribe or section would be gladly 
received. 

On the 20th, I despatched Mr. Jephson and Surgeon 
Parke, with 50 rifles and two native guides of Kavalli, 
to convey the steel boat, Advance, down to Lake Albert 
I am informed by tbe guides that Mswa station was 
distant two days only, by boat sailing along the western 
shorn Mr. Jeplison was entrusted 'with the following 
letter to Fknia Pasha ; — 

* 'When, after reaching Zanzibar, I read Emin Paalia’a letter to the 
Editor of Petermann’s ‘Mitloiiungen’ (see No. 4 of the ’Gotha Geog. 
Journal '), dated SfitU March, 1888 (the same date that the above letter 
was -written), which concluded with the significant words: “If Stanley 
does not come soon, we are lost,” most curious thoughts came into my 
mind which the intelligent reader will find no difficulty in guessing. 
Happily, however, the Pasha kept his own secret until I was far away 
from Bagamoyo, and I ■was unable to inquire from him personally what 
were his mottves for not coming to Kavalli, December 14th, 1887, the 
date be ejected us; for remoming silent two months and a half in his 
own stattons after that date, and then 'wriiing two such letters as the 
one above and that to Potermann’s Magamne on the same date. 


Tunguru (Lake Albert).* 
25/8/88. 8 m. 
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DEin Sib,— 

Tour letter bus jmt into my linmbi Iiy Cliiof Mbiassi, of Knvnlli 
(on tlio plateau), tlio tiny before yoBtcnliiy, and it gave ua all great 
pleasure. 

I Bent a long lotler to you from Zanzibar by camera to Uganda, 
infomiing you of my miasion and of luy purpose. Lost you may not 
have received it, I 11111 rocapitulato in Vmof its principal contonta. It 
informed you first tlml, in ooiuplianco with iuatrnoiiona from tlio Belief 
Committoe of London, I was loading an Eipodition for yonr relief. Half 
of tho fnnd noeossary was subscribed by the Ilgyptieu Govormnent, the 
other halt by a few English friends of yomu. 

It also infoimcd you that the instructions of tho Egyptian Government 
were lo guide you out of Africa, If yon wore willing to leave Afrioa; if 
not, then I was to leave such ammunition ns wo had lirought with us for 
yon, and yon and yonr people wore then to considDi' yonrsolvea as out of 
the service of Egyiit, and your pay was to coa.so upon such notification 
being given by you. If you worn ivilliiig lo Jeavo Africa, then tho pay of 
yourself, oiBcora and men, was to eouliimo imtil yon had landed in Egypt. 

It furtlior iiiformed you that you yoursolf was piumoted from Bey to 
Pasha. 

It also informed you that I proiwsoil, ou aeoeuiit of tho hostility of 
Uganda, and political rciisous, to approach yon by way of tho Congo, and 
make Kavalli my ohjootivo point. 

I presiimo yon have not rocolvod that letter, from tho total ignernnoe 
of the natives at Kavalli about you, as tliey indy know of Musoii's visit, 
which took plaoo ton yoars ago. 

Wo fimt arrived lioro after sorao deapernlo lighting on tho Idth Doocm- 
her last. We stayed two days on the shore of iho Lalto near Kavalli, 
iaquiriiig of every nalivo that wo oonldapiiroaeh if they know of you, and 
woio always aiworod in the iiogntivo. Ajiwo had loft imr boat a mmiUi’s 
mamh holiiud, wo could got no oanoo by fiiir purehnso or forcio, wo msol vod 
to rotmu, obtain onr boat, and carry it to tho Nyonza, This wo have 
done, and in tho meantime wo oonstruelod a little fort fifteen days’ maroh 
from hem, and stored such goods as we could not cony, and mniehod 
here with our boat for a second trial to rohovo you. This time the most 
violent natives have mooived ua with open aims, and esoortod us by 
hundreds on the way. Tho country is now open for a peaceful march 
from Kyamsassi to onr fort. 

Now I await your decision at Nyomsassi. As it is difficult to supply 
rations to our people ou the Nyanza plain, I hope wo shall not have to 
wait long for it. Ou the plateau above there is abundance of food and 
cattle, but on the iowor plain, bordering tho Nyanza, the people are 
mainly fishoriueu. 

If this letter reaches yon before yon leave yonr place, I should advise 
you to bring in your steamer and boats, rations sufficient to subsist us 
wliile we await your removal, say about 12,000 or 1B,000 lbs. of gmin, 
millet, or Indian com, &c., which, if yonr steamer is of any capacity, yon 
can easily bring. 

It yon am alroa^ resolved on leaving Africa, I would suggest that 
you should bring with you all your cattle, and every native willing to 
tollow yon. Nubar Pasha hoped you would bring aU yonr MakknaTika, 
and leave not one behind if you could help it, ns he would retain them 
all in tho soiTice. 

The letters from Hie Ministry of War, and from Nnhar Pasha, which 
I Wng, will inform yon fully of the intention of tho Egyptian Govern- 
ment, and perhaps you had better wait to see them before taking any 
VOL. 1. 2 B 
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action. I Biinply lot yon know liricfly iilioiit tlio intentions of tlio 
GoTOinmont, that yon may tnm tlio niiitti'i' over in your mind, and ho 
enabled to cams to a dooiraon. 

I hear yon have abnndauoo of catllo « Itli you : tliroo or I'onv null: 
cows would be very grateful to hr if yon cun living thorn in yonreteiuBer 
and boats. 

I have a mimber of Icttois, Rome Injoks and inaps for yon, and a. 
inielcet for Captain Casati. I fear to Huud llioin by my lionl, lest you 
Rlimild start fi-nin your place npou ROmo imtivo niinonr of mir lioving 
arrived hero, and you ahould iniea her. Bosidoa, f am not quite stive 
that the boat will reach you; I fhcrofoi'o kcop them imtil f am aBsnred 
thoy can bo placed in your liauib aafcly. 

Wo shall liave to forage fiiv and near for food wliilo wo await your 
attendauco at Nyamsoesi, but yon may depend nyion it we shall endeavour 
to stay bore until wo seo yon. 

All with mo ioin in aondiug you onr best wisbee, and avo thankful that 
you am safe and well. , 

Believe We, deal' Pasha, 

Ycmr moRl obedient servant, 

IIenby SL Stahlev. 
tlonmuindiQg BeUuf Eniicditiou. 

Hie Ereelloncy Emin PhanA, 
fioveinor of Equatorial ProvinccH, &e., &e., de. 



During our halt at Kavalli Hcvoral liimtlved natives 
from the districts round ahoiit paid us friendly visits, 
and the ohiofs and elders 
tendered their submission to 
me. Thoy said the country 
was mine, and whatever my 
commands might he, would 
be promptly done. By the 
reaefy way food was brought 
in, there was no reason to 
doubt their sincerity, though 
as yet there was no necessity 
to take it too literally. So 
long as we were not starving, 
nothing could happen to 
disturb the peaceful rela- 
tions commenced with Ma- 
samboni. According to my 
■ means each chief received a 
present of cloth, beads, cow- 

WLK vamx ON rnn wabuma. wire. Mbiassi fur- 

uished me with a quart oi 
luilk daily in a wooden bowl of this pattern. 


( ) 


CTIATTETl XV. 

THE MEETING WITH EMIN PASHA. 

Oiir cump at Bundi — JIliiasKi, tlia idilet ot 'Kavnlli — Tho BnleRpa 
granatioB— Oliiofa Katonzii ami 'Komnbi cxpresR contrition — Tho 
kitoa at Bodzwa— A noto Ivoui .IqiliRon— Eniiii, Caaati and Jophaoii- 
walk into onr oninp at old iCavalli— Doaoriptiims of Euiin Poaha 
and Captain Casati— Tho Pnaha’a Sondanoso— Onr ZanaihariH— Tlio 
ateamer ATiwiii'e— Baker and tho Bine Jlonutnina— Dm. Junker and 
Eolkin’a deaeriptiona ot Emin- ProxunityotKaldia Tlc{i;a- Emin and 
tho Bquateiiil Pioviuoos— Dr. Jtuikcr’a report of Kmiii-l diaonpa 
■with Emin onr future proccodinsn—Captain Oaniiti'a plauH— Onr 
comp and prariwoiw at Nwd«’— Kahlat Hoko’h ivcatinent of Coiitaiii 
Ooaati and hrohauuned Dirt— Mahtnkl goroit hy a l)uiIalo--I'jniin 
J’ualia aiul his puldiova-My projiosilions to Emin and hia anmw!r— 
Emin’s position— Mahommot Aohniot— Tlie Oongo Slalo — Tho 
Eorcign OiBco doRimtehos. 

On the 25th we departed from Kavalli and 1^111^)0(1 at 
Bimdi, at an altitude of 4,900 feet above tlic sea. The 
village proper waa situated 400 feet higher, on the orest 
of one of those ranges of hills which form the dividing- 
line between the Congo basin and that of the Nile. 
From its folds westerly escaped tho first mfant streams 
which flowed into East Itun. On the other side of tlie 
narrow rocky spine issued streams which dropped into 
the gulf of the Albert. Our camp was situated ou the 
very brow of the plateau, in full view of a large portion 
of the south end of the Albei-t 
Mhiassi, the handsome t-hief of Kavalli, accompanied 
ns to do the honours of his tribe to his guests. He 
uummanded the people of Bundi to hurry forward an 
ample contiibution to the camp, and also despatched 
messengers to the redoubtable Komuhi, chief of the 
Eastern Balegga, who seemed to bo considered by these 
stubborn foes of Kabha Eega os their “ Only General,” 
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with a message not to lag Iwliiud in supplying with 
food a man, who might he induced to lend Ms aid in 
punishing Ivaliba Eega some tlay. Mliiassi, commonly 
called Kavalli hy his people, after his district, was a 
diplomat. 

On the 2Gth we descended the plateau slope once 
more in 2 hours 45 minutes — and at the foot of it we 
were quartered in the Balegga village of Badzwa, 2,300 
feet helow Bundi camp. The Balegga had decamped, 
but as it was Kavalli’s property, he assumed charge, and 
distributed corn from its gramuies, according to the 
needs of our united followers, sufficient for five days’ 
rations. 

Messengers from Katonza, the eliicf who had declined 
om’ fciencTship on December 14tli, who had refused our 
proffered gifts, who had sent his men to throw arrows 
into our hivouac of the 16th, and murdm’cd our two 
sick men, came to say that ho was “ dying " to see me. 
He had now heard that Muzanihoni, Gavira, Kavalli, 
and many others were hand-aud-glove with the strangers 
who had humbly bogged a diiuk of water from his 
people, and he had hastened to make reparation, like 
BMmei the Bonjamite. Before I could Dame an answer, 
stalwart Komubi, the “only general," had descended 
from the Balegga Hills with a white cow, several goats, 
and bundles of sweet potatoes, besides many jars of 
potent beer. It was Komubi and bis stubborn fellows 
wbo had clung to the rear guard on the 13th December 
with such persistency, and had attempted a night 
attack. lie now frankly came to express contrition and 
sorrow that he had mistaken us for Kahba Eega’s 
bandits, and to suiTcnder his country wholly into my 
hands, and his life, if I so wished it. With this hold 
cMeftain we made friends quickly enough, aud after a 
lengthy inteiwiew parted. To Katonza we replied that 
we would tliiuk of his message. 

I now turn to the diary form. 

August 27f/(. — Halt at Badzwa. The kites are very 
bold in this neighbourhood. Seeing their daring, we 
amused ourselves witli putting pieces of meat on the 
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roof of a Lut witliin arm’s leiigtli of a man slanJiiig by, 
anrl each time the kite Buccoetlcd in escaping ivitli tlie 
meat, as the bird, sailing and wheeling round the spot, 
seemed to know when the attention was relaxed, and 
that moment ch’opped plump upon the meat, and sailed 
away with it fast gripped before the outstretched hand 
could seize him. 

Our hunter, “ Three o’clock,” went out, and returned 
with the meat of a fine kudu he had shot. 

Afril 28t/i. — Halt. Wadi Malmiki, another hunter, 
went out this morning to compete at game-hunting with 
“ Three o’clock,” and in the afternoon he and his followers 
brought three young roan antelope. 

April 29tA. — ^At 8 A.M., as we were about to break 
camp to march to the Lake, a native guide appciu-cd with 
a note from Je^hson, dated April 23rd, which stated 
that he had salely reached Mswa, a station of Emin 
Pasha’s, and tliat messongevs htwl hccii despatched hy 
the Commaudaut, Shukri Agha, to apprise Emin Pasha 
of our appearauoc on tlio lake. A hasket of onions — a 
gift from Shukri Agha — accompanied the note. 

At 9 A.M. we sot out for tiie Lake. Two hours later 
we were camped about a ([uarter of a mile from the 
shore, not &r from the bivouac ground occupied by us 
on the IGth Decemhei’, and on the site of old Kavalli, as 
the chief showed us. We had five days’ rations of grain 
rvith us, and meat could he procured Jl-om the plain 
behind us, as it swarmed with largo game of various 
kinds. 

Prom my tent-door, at 4.30 P.M., I saw a dark object 
loom up on the north-east horizon of the lake. I thought 
it might he a native canoe, or perhaps the steel boat 
Advance returning, but a binocular revealed the dimen- 
sions of a vessel much larger than, a boat or canoe could 
possibly be, and presently a <lark puff of smoke issuing 
from it declared her to be a steamer. An hour later we 
could distinguish a couple of boats in tow, and at 
6.80 F.M. the steamer dropped anchor in the haylet of 
Nyamsassi, in shore of the island of that name. Scores 
of our people were on the Ijcaeh in front of om’ camp 
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filing guns, and waviug aignala, Init tlumgh wc were 
only two miles from the island, no one appeared to 
observe us. 

Ardent messengers were therefore sent along the shore 
to inform the party on hoard of our preseuee, and these 
were, unhappily, so exuberant, that as they fired then 
rides to give notice, they were fired at in return by the 
Soudanese, who naturally enough took the wild figures 
for Kabba Rega’s people. However, no harm was done ; 
the boat’s crew distinguished their comrades’ cries, the 
word was passed that the people on shore were friends, 
and the boat was made ready to convey our visitors to 
the beach near the camp. At eight o’clock, amid great 
rejoicing, and after repeated salutes from rides, Emin 
Pasha himself walked into camp. acooiu])auied by Captain 
Caaati and Mr. Jcpbson, and one of the Pasha’s oflieers. 

I shook hands with all, and asked wliiclr was Emin 
Pasha 1 Then one rather small, slight figure, wearing 

g ’asses, arrested my attention i)y saying in excellent 
nglish, “ I owe you a thousand thanks, Mr. Stanley ; I 
ready do not know how to express my thanks to you." 

“ Ah, you are Emin Pasha. Do not mention thanks, 
but come in and sit down. It is so dark out here we 
cannot see one another.” 

At the door of the tent we sat, and a wax candle threw 
light upon the scene. - I expected to see a tall thin mili- 
tary-looking figure, in faded Egyptian uiiifoim, hut in- 
stead of it I saw a small spare figure in a well-kept fez 
and a clean suit of snowy cotton drilling, well-ironed and 
of perfect fit. A dark grizzled beard bordered a face of a 
Magyar oast, though a pair of spectacles lent it some- 
what an Italian or Spani^ appearance. There was not a 
trace on it of ill-health or anxiety ; it rather indicated 
good condition of body and peace of mind. Captain 
Caaati, on the other hand, though younger in years, 
looked gaunt, care-VYom, anxious, and aged. He like- 
wise was dressed in clean cottons, with an Egyptian fez 
for a head-covering. 

Brief summaries of our incidents of travel, events in 
Europe, oecmTences in the Equatorial Provuiees, and 
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matters personal, occupied tlio licst part of two hour's, isss, 
after wMcli, to terniimito the happy meeting, five half- 
pint bottles of champagne— a present from ray fi.'icnd 
Greshoff, of Stanley Pool— were uncorked and duly drank 
to the continued good healths of Emin Pasha and Cap- 
tain Gasati.* 

The partywere conducted to the boat, which conveyed 
them to the steamer. 

April 30tk — ^Marclicd Expedition to Nsabe, a fine dry 
grassy spot, fifty ym-ds fi.'ora Lake and about three miles 
from Nyamsasai Island. As we passed the anchorage of 
the steamer Kliediw, we found a detachment of the 
Pasha’s Soudanese drawn up on the Lake shore on parade 
to salute us with music. 'I'lic. Pasha was dressed in his 
uniform coat, and apjieared more of a militiu'y man than 
last night. 

Our Zaiiziltaris, by the side of these upright Hguves, 
seemed altogether a beggarly li-oop, and more iiakecl 
than ever. But 1 was not asluimod of tliem. It was by 
their aid, moan as they apireared, tluit wo hail triumpliod 
over couiilloss dilKcultics, and though they did not 
undoi'staufl drill, nor could nssimrc a martial pose, the 
beat of those Soudanese sohliei's were but children to 
them for the needs of a Relief Expedition. After this 
little ceremony was over I delivered to the Pasha tliirty- 
one cases of Kemiugtou ammunition, and I went aboard 
the steamer, where 1 breakfasted on millet cake fl'ied in 
syrap, and a glass of new milk. 

The steamer proved to be the Khedive, built by 
Samuda Brothers in 1869, and is about ninety feet long 
by seventeen or eiglilecn feet wide; dianght five feet. 
Though nearly twenty years old, she is still seiwiceable, 
though slow. The upper works look well enough, but 
she is much patched below water, I am told. 

On hoard, besides the Pasha, were Casati, Vita Hossan, 
a Tunisian apothecary, some Egyptian clerks, an Egyp- 

The following entries ninat be read while beaiing iu mind that 
thirty-fivo days previously the Pasliiv had -written to the Eilitor of Peter- 
maiin’a ‘Mittedlnugon’ a lotter, wluch ho coneludod with the rignifiCMib 
WOids, If Stanley does not oaiur atfon, are Iasi" 
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1886 . tiaii lieutenant, and some forty Soudtinc.se soldiers, bo- 
Apiii 30. g- jgg gjjg Sometimes, from tlio ftuuiliur sounds 

li®8,rd during moments of abstraction, I faucied myself at 
Alexandria or on the Lower Congo ; but, looking up, and 
taking a sweeping view around, I became assured that I 
was on board of a steamer afloat on Lake Albert. As we 
move slowly about a mile and a half from the shore 
northward, the lofty mass of the plateau of Unyoro is to 
our right, and to our left is an equally formidiiblo plateau 
wall, me ascents and descents of which we know so well. 
By a glance at the mass of Unyoro, which is darkly blue, 
I see the reason Baker gave the name of Blue Mountains 
to our plateau wall, for were we steaming along the 
Unyoro shore the woim vapour would tint our plateau 
wall of similar colour. When wo have left Nyamaassi 
Island astern, a damp sheet of i-ock, wetted by Die stream 
we crossed yesterday in our descent, glisLcu.s in tlio sun 
like a mirror, and makes it roscmlilo a clear falling sheet 
of watei'. Hence Balcer gave it the name of a (Wade, 
as seen by him from the eastern side. 

Dr. Junker and Dr. Felkin, especially in the Graphic 
numbers of January, J887, made us expect a nervous, 
wiry, tall man of six feet, or thereabouts, but in reality 
Emin Pasha does not exceed 5 feet 7 inches in 
height. I remember that the former was anxious 
that the trousers ordered iu Cairo for his friend should 
be long enough in the extremities. About six inches 
were cut off the legs before they fitted. He tells me he 
is forty-eight years old. In appearance he does not 
indicate such an age ; his beard is dark almost to black- 
ness, while his activity would befit a man of thirty or 
thirty-five. 

The Pasha teUs me that he has visited Monbuttu, hut, 
like the travellers Schweinfurth, Casati, Piaggia, and 
Junka', he has not made any astronomictd observations, 
but confined liimself solely to the compass survey. The 
meteorology of this climate, however, has received greater 
attention, as might be expected from his methodical 
habitude of mind. 

About noon we anchored offNsahe', and I went ashore 
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to bestir tbe men to make a respectable camp suitable i«as. 
for a protracted halt in a countiy that we might well 
call dangerous owing to the proximity of Kabba Kega. 

That king, having thrown down the gage of battle to 
Emin Pasha, might hmey himself strong enough, with 
his 1,500 rifles, to test oui- stoength ; or the Waganda, 
daring their raids, might hear of om' vicinity and be 
tempted by expected booty to make a visit to us. 

Tliia evening Emin Pasha came ashore, and wc had a 
lengthy conversation, but after all 1 am unable to 
gather in tire least what his intentions may bo. I have 
delivered to him his mails, the Khedive’s High Order,” 
and Nubar Pasha’s letter. 

I had an idea that I might have to wait about two 
weeks, when we would all march to the plateau and 
occupy a suitable spot in Undusiuna, wbei'c, after scorng 
everything done for complete security luid comfort, 1 
could leave him to return to the assistance of the roar 
column. On being I'e-uuitod we (‘ould roHunic our 
march within a few days for Zauzihar ; hut the Pasha's 
manner is ominous. When I propose a return to the 
sea to him, he has the habit of tapping his knee, and 
smiling in a kind of “ Wo shall see ” manner. It is 
evident he finds it difficult to renounce his position in a 
country where he has performed viceregal functions. 

After laying before him at some length the reasons of 
the abandonment of the Equatorial Provinces by Egypt 
he replied, “ I see clearly the difficulty Egypt is in as 
regards retention of these provinces, but I do not see so 
clearly ray way of returning. The Khedive has written 
to me that the pay of myself, officers and men will be 
settled by tire Paymaster General if we return to Egypt, 
but if we stay here we do so at our own risk and on 
our own responsibility, and that we cannot expect 
further aid from Egypt. Nubar Pasha has written to. 
me a longer letter, but to the same effect. Now, I do 
not call these instructions. They do not tell me that I 
must quit, but they leave me a free agent.” 

“Well, I will supplement these letters with my 
own positive knowledge, if you will permit me, as the 
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1888. Kheclive and Nubar I’afllia avo niit licre to tmawei for 
Api.i JO. -tf^euigelvGS. Dr. Junker mivcd in Egypt lelling the 
world that you wore in great distreha for want of 
ammunition, but that you had a sufficient quantity to 
defend your position for a year or perhaps eighteen 
months, providing no determined attack was made on 
you, and you were not called upon to make a prolonged 
resistance ; that you had defended thq Equatorial Pro- 
vinces so fiir successfully ; that you would continue to 
do so to the utmost of your ability, until you should 
receive orders from your (Jovemnient to do otherwise ; 
that you loved the country and people greatly ; tliat the 
country was in a prosperous .state — quiet and contented 
— ^possessed of almast everything required to maintain 
it in this happy condition ; that you would not like to 
see all your work thi-own away, but that you would 
much prefer that Egypt shoidd retain those provinces, 
or failing Egypt, some European I’uwer able and willing 
to continue your work. Did Dr. Junker report you 
correctly, Pasha ? ” 

“ Yes, he did.” 

“Well, then, the fii'st idea that oocuiTcd to the minds 
of the Egyptian officials upon hearing Dr. Junker’s 
report was, that no matter what instructions you 
received, you would be disinclined to leave your pro- 
vinces, therefore the Khedive soys that if yon remain 
here, you do so upon your own responsibility, and at 
your own risk, and you ore not to expect further aid 
from Egypt. 

“ Our instructions aa-e to carry a certain quantity of 
ammunition to you, and say to you, upon yonr obtaining 
it, ‘ Now we are ready to guide and assist you out of 
Africa, if you are willing to accompany us, and we shall 
he delighted to have the pleasure of your company ; hut 
if you decline going, our mission is ended.’ 

“ Let us ^pose the latter, that you prefer remaining 
in Africa. Well, you are still young, only forty-eight ; 
your constitution is stUl good. Let us say you wdl 
feel the same vigour for five, ten, even fifteen years 
longer ; hut the iafirmities of age will creep on you, and 
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your strengtli will fiicle away. Then you will l}egiii to 
look doubtingly upon the futoc prospect, and mayliai) 
suddenly resolve to retire before it is too late, some 
route will be cboscn — tlie Monbuttu route, for iiistauce 
— to tbe sea. Say that you reacli tlie Congo, and are 
nearing civilization ; bow will you maintain your people, 
for food must tbcn be bought for money or goods? 
And supposing you reach llic sea, what will you do 
then? Who will assist you to convey your people to 
their homes ? You rejected Egypt’s help when it wa.s 
offered to you, and, to quote the words of the Khedive, 

‘ You are not to expect further aid from Egypt’ 

“ If you stay hero during life, wliat becomes of the pro- 
vinces afterwards ? Your men will fight among them- 
selves for supremacy, and involve all in one connnou 
ruin. These are grave questions, not to lie hastily 
answered. If your provinces werc situated within 
reasonable reach of the sea, whouoo you (tould be fui'- 
nisbed with moans to maintain your position, 1 should 
be one of the last to advise you to aocsopt the Klicdivc’s 
offer, and should bo moat active in assisting you with 
suggestions as to the means of maintenance ; hut hero, 
surrounded as tliia.lakc is by powerful Icings and wmlikc 
peoples on all sides, by such a vast forest on the west, 
and by the fanatic foUowers of the Mahdi on the north, 
were I in your place, I would not hesitate one moment 
what to do.” 

“ "What you say is quite true,” replied the Pasha, “ but 
we have such a large number of women and chUdreii, 
probably 10,000 people altogether ! How can they all 
be brought out of here? We shall want a great many 
oariiers.” 

“ Carriers for what ? ” 

“ For the women and children. You surely would not 
leave them, and they cannot tiwel.” 

“ The women must walk ; for such children as cannot 
walk, they will he earried on donkeys, of which you say 
you have many. Your people cannot towel far during 
the first month, Imt little by little they will get acous- 
tumed to it. Our women on my second expedition 
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crossed Africa ; your women, iiftcr a little while, will do 
quite as well.” 

“ They will requii'c a vast amount of provisions for 
the road.” 

“Well, you have a large number of cattle, some 
hundreds, I believe. Those will furnish beef. The 
countries through which we pass must furnish grain and 
vegetable food. And when we come to countries that 
wiS accept pay for food, we have means to pay for it, 
and at Msakla we have another stock of goods ready for 
the jouruey to the coast” 

“Well, well. We will defer further talk of it till 
to-morrow.” 

May l«t. — Halt at Nsabe. 

About 11 A.M. Emin Pasha came ashore, and upon 
being seated we resumed in a short time our conversa- 
tion of last evening. 

“ What you told me last night,” began tlie Pasha, 
“has led me to think that it is best wo should retire 
from Africa. The Egyptians are very willing to go I 
know. There are about fifty men of them besides 
women and cbildrem Of those there is no doubt, and 
even if I stayed here I should be glad to lie rid of liiem, 
because they undermine my authority, imd nullify all 
my endeavours for retreat. When I mformed them that 
Eliartoum had fallen and Gordon Pasha was slain they 
always told the Nubians that the story was concocted 
by me, and that some day we should see tire steamers 
a.scend the river for their relief. But of the Eegulars, 
who compose two battalions I am extremely doubtful. 
They have led such a free and happy life here, that they 
would demur at leaving a country where they enjoy 
luxuries such as they cannot hope for in Egypt. They 
are married, and beside, each soldier has his harem ; 
most of the Irregulara would doubtless retire and follow 
me. Now aupposiug the Eegulars refused to leave, you 
can imagine my position would be a difiicult one. W ould 
I he right in leaving them to their fate ? Would it not 
he consigning them all to ruin ? I should have to leave 
them their anna and ammunition, and on my retiring all 
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recognized nutliorily and discipline ■n-oukl l>e at an end. 
There would presently rise disputes and factions would 
he formed. The more ambitious would aspire to bo 
chiefs by force, and from rivalries would spring hate and 
mutual slaughter, involving all in one common fate.” 

“ It is a terrible pictm’e you have drawn, Pasha,” I 
said. “ Nevertheless, bred as I have been to obey ordem, 
no matter what may happen to others, the line of your 
duty, as a faithful ofdeer to the Khedive, seems to me 
to he clear. 

" All you have to do, according to my idea, is to read 
the Kliedive's letter to your troops, and ask those willing 
to depart with yon to stand on one side, and those pre- 
ferring to remain to stand on the other, and prepare the 
first for immediate dopai-tm'o, while to the latter yon can 
leave what ammunition and guns you can spare. If 
those who remain number Ihroe-fourtbs or four-fifths 
of your force, it does not at all matter to any one what 
lieeomes of them, for it is Uicii' own choioe, nor does it 
absolve you personally from the line of conduct duty 
to the Khedive directs,” 

“That is very ti'uo,” replied tlie Paslia; “l)nl sup- 
posing the men surround me and tie Lain me liy force?” 

“ That is unlikely, I should think, from the state of 
discipline T sec among your men ; but of course you 
know your own men best.” 

“Well, I shall send the steamer down to-monw with 
the Khedive’s letter, and you would oblige me greatly 
if you would allow one of your officers to go and show 
himself to the troops at Duffld Lot him speak to the 
men himself, and say that he has come from the repre- 
sentative of the Government, who has been specially 
sent by the Khedive to bring them out, and perhaps 
when they have seen him, and talked witi your 
Soudanese, they wiU be willing to depai't with ns. If 
the people go, I go ; if they stay, I stay.” 

“Now supposing you resolve to stay, what of the 
Egyptians ? " 

“ Oh, those I shall have to ask you to take 
charge o£” 
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“Now will you be good cuongli to sink Caiitain Caaali 
if we are to liave tbe pleasure of his company to the 
coast, for we have been iustoueted to loud him cveiy 
assistance in our power ? ” 

Cmtaiu t'aaati answered through Emin Pasha. 

“ K the Governor E min goes, I go ; if he stays, I stay.” 

“Well, I sec, Pasha, that in the event of your staying 
yom‘ responsibilities will be great, for you involve 
Captain Casati in your own fate. 

(A laugh), and the sentence was translated to Casati, 
and the gallant Captain at once replied. 

“ Oh, I absolve Emin Pasha from all responsibility 
couueeted with me, for 1 am governed by my own choice 
entirely.” 

“ May I suggest then, Pasha, if you elect to remain 
here, that you make yom- will? ” 

“Willi What for?” 

“To dhspose of yom' pay of course, which must by 
this time be considerable. Eight years I believe you 
said ? Or perhaps you meditate leaving it to Nubar 
Pasha?” 

“ I give Nubar Pasha my love. Pho ! Thei’e can bo 
only about two thousand and odd pounds due. What is 
such a sum to a man about to be shelved ? 1 am now 
forty-eight and one of my eyes is utterly gone. When 
I get to Egypt they will give mo some fine words tmd 
bow me out. And all I have to do is to seek out some 
corner of Cairo or Stemboul for a final resting-place. 
A fine prospect truly I ” 

In the afternoon Emin Pasha came again to my tent, 
and dmung our conversation he said that he had resolved 
to leave Africa — “ if his people were willing ; if not, he 
would stay with them.” 

I learned also that the Egyptians were only too 
willing to leave for their mother-land, and that there 
were about sixty -five of them. That the first battalion 
of Regulars numbered a little over 650, and that the 
second battalion amounted to nearly 800. That he had 
about 750 Remington rifles, and tliat the rest were 
armed with percussion muskets. 
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U(t;i '2iul — The KlinJitv steamer left this morning 
for tlie nortliwai'dj first to Mawa Station, thence to 
Tunguru, fom’tceu and a half hours' steaming from Irciieo ; 
two days later she will sail for Wadelai, the tliiid day 
for Duffle. She eiuTies letters fi.-om the Pasha to hriug 
up sixty or seventy soldiers, a Major, and as many 
carriers as can he mustered. She will probably be 
fourteen days absent. In the meantime we await here 
her retmu 

I omitted to state before that the Pasha brought with 
him, aceoi-ding to my letter-, a few bullocks and milk 
cows, about forty sheep and goats, and as many fowls, 
besides several thousand pounds of gi’ain, as rations to 
subsist the Expedition pending tire time wo should 
remain on the Nyaiiza, as the shoi-e in the neighbourhood 
of Nsahe Ls enth’ely destitute of food except what may be 
obtained by hunting. With care wo have i^uitc tkree 
weeks’ provisions on hand. 

Meanwhile the Pasha reniains hero witli Captain 
Casati and about twenty soldici-s, and is camped about 
300 yards south of us. Ho aud his people arc com- 
fortably hutted. There is every prospect of a perfoot 
rest fi-eo horn anxiety for some two weeks, while myself 
aud officers will have the society of a most amiable and 
accomplished man in the Pasha. Casati does not 
understand English, and his French is worse than my 
own, so I am excluded from eonversing with him. I 
learn from the Pasha, however, that Casati has had a 
difficult time of it in Unyoro. Until December last, 
things progressed tolerably well with him. Kesiding in 
Unyoro as Emin Pasha’s Agent, he was the means of 
forwarding the Pasha’s letter to Uganda, and trans- 
mitting such packets of letters, books, medicines, 
etc., that Ml'. Maekay, Chui-eh Missionary Agent, could 
spare. 

Then from Uganda there came suddenly news to 
Kahba Eega of our Expedition, whose force rumour had 
augmented to thousands of well-appointed soldiers, who 
intended to unite with the Pasha’s force, aud sweep 
through Unyoro and Uganda devastating every land ; 
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1888 . and prcfsently a pao.kot of letters for myself and officers 
™ Kabba I!.c 5 i!a’s hands, confirming in a measure 
** the truth of this report. An officer was sent to C'aaati’s 
house, and the Wanyoro pdlagcd him of every article, 
and bound him and his servants to a tree, besides treat- 
ing him pei'sonally with every mark of indignity. 
Mohammed Bm, an Arab, who had been mainly the 
medium of communication between Casati and Mr. 
Mackay, was, I am told, treated in a worse fasbioii — 
probably executed as a spy and ti'aitor. Captain Casati 
and his personal servants, after a while were led out 
from Unyoro, by Kabba Rega’s officials, and when 
beyond tbe frontier were tied to trees again in a nude 
state. By some means, however, they managed to 
untie themselves and escape to the neighbourhood of 
the Lake, where one of the servants discovered a canoe 
and set out for the western shore acims the Lake to 
Tungnm to obtain help from Emin Pasha. One of the 
Pasha’s steamers came across tlio daring fellow, and the 
eaptain on hearing the nows, after supplying his vessel 
with fuel, steamecT away to acquaint tlic Pasha. Tn a 
few hours the Khedive steamer was under way, com- 
manded by the Governor in person, who had a detach- 
ment of soldiers with him. After searching for some 
time the eastern shore, as directed by Casati’s servant, 
the steamer was hailed fixim shore by Casati, who in a 
few momenta found himself safe in the arms of his 
friend. Some soldiers were sent on shore, and Kibero 
was burnt in retaliation for the injuries done to his 
agent. Of com'sc, Casati, having been turned out naked 
into the wilderness, lost all his personal property, joumaJs 
and memoirs, and with these our letters. 

The Captain placed a way-hill in my hand, wherein I 
learn that postal carriers left Zanzibar on the 27th July, 
just one month after we had left Yambuya, so that our 
letters were duly received at Msalala on the 11th 
September, and arrived at the Church Missionaiy 
Station in Uganda, November Ist; and that Captain 
Casati received six packets of letters on the 1st 
December, just twelve days before we arrived on the 
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wcRtcrn shore of the Nymiziu As he was expelled on 
the 13th Febi'iiary, 1888, accordiug to his account onv 
mails seem to liavo long lain on his hands, prohnhly no 
means liaving heeu presented of sending them to the 
Pasha. 

This morumg 3 o’clock (fchuit Tato) the huntcJ' set out 
to shoot game for tlio camp, accompanied hy a few 
young fellows anxious to participate in the sport. Two 
buffalo fell victims to the hunter’s unerring aim, but a 
thml one, wounded only in the leg, according to the 
cuuumg iiistiiiot of the bca.st, rushed away, and making 
a circle hid himself in some branchy acacias to await his 
opponent. Mabruki, the son of Kassin, thought he knew 
the art of buffalo hunting, and .set out on tlie tracks of 
the wounded animal. The buffalo on the alert no sooner 
discovered his enemy, than utlciiug ii lioarse bellows 
charged and tossed him, one of his horns entering the 
thigh of the nn]ia])py man. While thus prostrate, lie 
was pouudeil with the head, gored in the side, arms, and 
ripped in the body, until Biwt n’ato, healing the seveams, 
rushed to the rescue when almost too late, and planting 
a shot in the hulfalo’s hotul, rolled him over, deiul, A 
young man liunied to camp to iveejuaint us with the sad 
aecideut. “ T’lu'co O’clock ’’ set out again, and shot four 
fine Ituck roan antelope. While Mabruki was beiug borne, 
shockingly mangled, in a cot to our camp, a strong detach- 
ment of men were hearing the remains of three buffaloes, 
and four man antelopes to serve as provisions for a 
people already gorged with beef and grain, but, sti'ange to 
say, there was as much eager damour and loud demand 
for their due shave as if the men were famished. 

On the night of April 30th a strong gale blew nearly 
all night, and the Pasha signalled to tlie Khdive to 
drop two anchors. As there was good holding gicund 
the steamer rode the gale safely. Since then we liave 
had several strong squalls accompanied with rain day 
and night. 

Maj! ‘ird. — ^Nsabe' Camp. 

Kavalli’s people, like good subjects to tbeir alweut 
prince, came to visit him to-day, bringing with them 
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ten baskets of potatoes, which wore kindiy distrlljuted 
he tween ua and Emin Pasha. 

During a long couveinatioii tliis iifternoon Emin 
Pasha stated, “I feel convinced tliat my jjcople will 
never go to Egypt. But Mr. Jcplison and the Hoiidaneae 
whom you are kind enough to leave with luO will have an 
opportunity to see and hear for themselves. And I 
would wish you would write out a proclamation or 
message which may he read to the soldiers, in which 
you will state what your instructions are, and say that 
you await their declaration. From what I know of them 
1 feel sure they wiU never go to Egypt. The Egyptians, 
of couinc, will go, hut they arc few m iiumhcr, and 
certainly of no use to me or to any one else.” 

This has been the most definite anaw'or I have 
received yet 1 have been awaiting a positive declara- 
tion of this khid hoforc venturing upon any further 
proposition to him. Now, to fulfil my i>romiso to 
various parties, though they appear somcwiiat eonHiot- 
ing, 1 have two other propositions to luakc. My first 
dutj" is to the Khedive, of course ; and 1 should he glad 
to fmcl the Pasha eonfomahle, as an ohedieut officer who 
kept his post so gallantly until ordered to mthdraw. 
By this course he would realise the ideal Governor his 
letters created in my mind. Nevertheless, he htis hut 
to speak positively to induce me to assist him iu imy 
way to the heat of my power. 

“Very well,” I said; “and now pray listen, Pasha, to 
two other propositions I have the honour of making to 
you from parties who would he glad to avail themaclves 
of your aervioes. Added to that which comes from His 
Highness the Ifhedive, these two will make throe, and I 
would suggest that, aa there appears to he abundant 
time heforo you, that you examine each on its merits 
and elect for yourself. 

“ Let me repeat them. The fu'st proposition is that 
you still continue to he an ohedieut soldier and accom- 
pany me to Egypt. On arrival, yourself, your officers 
and men, will receive your pay up to date. Whether 
you will he employed by the Government in active 
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service 1 do not Itiiow ; i sliould think you would, isss. 
Officers of your kind arc rare, and Egypt has a frontier 
where suclr sorwiees as you eould render would he 
valuahle. In answer to this pTOpositioii you, however, 
sa}' that you feel coiiviiiood your men will not depart 
from here, and that in the event of a declaration to that 
efl'eet being given by them that you will remam rvith 
them. 

“Now, my second proposition to you comes from 
Leopold, King of the Belgians. He has requested me 
to iiilbim you that in order to prevent the lapse of the 
Equatoiial Provinces to bai'lwrism, and provided tlicy 
can yield a reasonable revenue, the Congo State might 
undertake the govoruraent of tliem if it could be done 
by sm expenditure of alamt Xl0,000 or .£ 1 2,000 per 
annum; and further, that his Majesty King Leitpold 
was willing to pay a suffieient SiiWy to yon- -XI ,500 
as Governor, with the rank of (Tcncra) —in the beJiof 
that sncli eiuploymont agrooH with your own inclination. 

Your duty would bo to keep open the communications 
between the Nile and Congo, aud to maintain law ami 
order in the Equatoiial Provinces. 

“My third proposition is : If you are convinced that 
your people will jiositivoly detiiuo the Khedive’s offer 
to return to Egypt, that you accompany me with such 
soldiers as are loyal to you to tire north-east comer of 
Victoria Nyauza, and permit me to establish you there 
in the name of the East Afiicau Association. We wid 
assist you t<j build your fort in a locality suitable to the 
aims of such an association, leave our boat and such 
things as would be necessary for youi' purpose with you, 
and then hasten home across the Masai Land, lay the 
mattei’ before the East African Association, and obtain 
its sanction for the act, as well as its assistance to 
establish you permanently in Africa. I must explain to 
you that 1 have no authority to make this last proposi- 
tion, that it issues from my own goodwill to you, and 
with an earnest desu’e to save you and yom' men from 
the consequences of your determination to remain here. 

But 1 feel assured that I can obtain its heailiy approval 

2 C 2 
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1B8S. and eo-oporation, and lliat tlio AHsociatioii will inadily 
appreeiatc tlic value of a trained iKittalioii or two in 
Ks.ibe. aoipifiition, and tlic aerviees of aueh an 

administrator as youracE 

“ Pray, grant me a patient licanug for a mimicnt or 
two while I explain definitely to you your position here. 
The whole system of Egyptian extension up to the 
Albert Nyanza was wrong. In theory it was beautiful, 
and it was natural. What more natural than that the 
Government established at the mouth of a livcr should 
desire to extend its authority up along the hanks to its 
source, and such a source as the Nile has. Unliappily, 
however, it was an Egyptian Government, which, how- 
ever honest in its intentions, could only depend upon 
offieials of the lowest moral finality and mental calibre. 
It is true tire chief official in these regions has been a 
Baker’, or a Gordon, or an Emin, but all the suboi’dinates 
were Egyptians or Turks. As you multiplied your 
stations and increased your posts, you lessened yonr 
own influence. While in the centre of your orbit there 
might he a sembhuice of government ; the outer circles 
remained under tire influences of 'Purkish and Rgyptiau 
officer’s of some Cau’eire Pasha, or Bey, or Efliendi, whose 
conduet was licentious and capricious, By military 
force the country was taken and occupied, and by force 
the occupation has been maintamed ever sinc’c. A 
recognized Govei’nment, even if it he that of Egypt, has 
a legal and moral right to extend its authority and 
enlarge its domain. If it executes its will effectively, 
so much the better. Civilization will be benefited, and 
all peoples are better under a constituted Government 
than under none, But was there an effective Govern- 
ment ? As far as Lado and Goudokoro, near the AVhite 
Nile Catar'aets, it was tolerable I admit. Steamers could 
steam from Berber as fiiv as Lado, and the chief official 
could supormtencl such suh - Governments as were 
established, but when, before making roads or pre- 
pariirg and ensuring the means of communication, tire 
Egyptian Government approved the acts of expan- 
sion undertaken over the immense, ti’ackless, inacces- 
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sible area of tiro extreme Soiidiiii, it invited tbe isss. 
catastrophe that happened. When Mohammed Achmet 
fired the comliustihle material that the extortionate 
suhordiiiales had gathered, the mciius for cxtingiiiahmg 
the flames were scattered over an area of about 500,000 
square miles. The Governor-General wa.s slain, his 
capital taken ; one province after another fell ; and theii' 
governors and soldiery, isolated and far apart, capitu- 
lated ; and you, the last of these, only saved yourself 
and men hy retreating from Laelo. Expanded on the 
same system, and governed only by the presence of the 
military, these former Egyptian acquisitions, if retaken, 
would invite a similar fate. If the military occupation 
were effective, and each suh-Govermnent eohered to the 
other, the collapse of the Government need not be 
feared; hut it can never he effective under Egypt. 
Neither her revonuo.s nor her population can affoi'd it. 

In tho alwciico of this, only self-iirtorest of tiro peoples 
governed can link these distant territories to the 
Govenimout of Egypt ; and this is an eloincnt wliieh 
seems never to have been consida'cd hy those respon- 
sible for this sudden ovwgi’owth of Cairene ompirc, 

When has this self-interest of the people been cultivated 
or fostered ? Tho eaptains marched their soldiery to a 
native territory, raised a flag-staff, and hoisted tho red 
banner with the crescent, and then with a Sidute of 
musketry declared the described district around formally 
annexed to Egypt. Prodaumtions were issued to all 
concerned, that henceforth the ivory trade was a 
monopoly of tho Government ; and in consequence, such 
teadem as were iu the laud were deprived of theh 
livelihood. When, to compensate themselves for the 
loss of profit incurred by these measures, the traders 
turned their attention to slaves, another proclamation 
crushed tlieir entciprisc in that traflic also. A large 
number of the aborigines derived profit from the sale of 
ivory to the traders, others had large interests in tho 
capture and sale of slaves, while the traders themselves, 
ha^'iug invested their capital in these enteiprises, dis- 
covered themselves absolutely mined, Iwth money and 
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1S8S. occupation gone. Romemlioi-, I am only considering tlio 
““ 5 ' policy. Thus there were left in the Soudan hundreds 
KbbM. earavaivs, and each caravan numbered from a 

score to hundreds of rifles. When Mohamed Achmot 
raised the standard of revolt he had some advantages to 
offer to the leaders of those caravans made desperate 
by their losses. Wliat had the Government officials 
to offer? Nothing. Consequently all vestiges of the 
Government that had been so harsh, so arbitrary, and 
umvise, were swept away like chaff. It was to the 
interest of traders to oppose themselves to the Govern- 
ment, and to endeavour to restore a state of things 
which, though highly immoral as considered by us, 
to them meant profitj and, wliat is more, relief ffom 
oppression. 

"Now consider the Congo State, which has extended 
itself much more rapidly tium Egyptian autliority was 
extended in the Soudan. Not a mot has boon fired, no 
violence has been offered to cither luibivc or trader, not 
a tax has been levied except at the Hea])ort wliero the 
trader embarks his exports. Native oliicfs voluntarily 
offered then' territories, and united under the blue flag 
with the golden star. Why ? Because there were many 
advantages to lie dorivecl ffom the strangers living 
junong them. First, they were protected against their 
str’onger neighbours, every eatable they could raise and 
sell brought its full value to them of such clothing and 
other necessaries they needed. Whatever trade they 
had — ivory, rubber, palm-oil, or kernels — was free and 
uirtaxed, and then native customs, or domestic matters, 
were not interfered with. It was founded without 
violeirce, aud subsists without violence ; when, however, 
the Congo State initiates another policy, taxes their 
trade, lays hands upon the ivory as a Government 
rnotropoly, meddles rvith their domestic institutiorrs, 
absorbs tyrannically idl tire profits of the Emopeon 
trader, before it is firmly established on the soil, and 
gathered about its stations sufficient physical force to 
enalde it to do so with impunity, the Congo State will 
collapse Just as disastronsly and as sudderrly as was the 
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oiwe witli Ef^yptiiin authority in the Soudan. The 
diKiistci' that out-uiTod at Stanley Falls station is an 
iudieation ol‘ what may be expected. 

“Now every man who I'O-Hecta at all will see that these 
Provinces of youi'.s can never be re-occupied by Egypt 
while Egypt is governed by Egyptian officials. Egypt 
cannot afford the sums neeeasaiy to maintain an effective 
oeoirpation over a territoiy so remote. They are too 
distant from AVadi Haifa, the present true limit of her 
territory. AVhen she coimcota Wadi Haifa with Berber, or 
Khnrtoum or Suakini with Berber ])y l ailway, Lado may 
1)6 considered the extreme southern limit of her territory. 
When a railway eouneets Lado with Huffld the true limit 
of Egyptian fiuLhority will be the southern end of this 
Luke, provided always that the niilitaiy foi-ee will be 
sufficient to maintain this inode of eommunii-atiou unin- 
terrupted. AVhen do you Ihink all this will happen ! 
During your lifotimc 1 

“AVlioolso, thou, will bo .so (piixoticas tocaslaiwotous 
eye on those Provinces ? The King of the llolgiuus ? 
Well, there is a stipulation eonneeted with this proposal, 
and that is, if the Provinces ciui ‘give a ronsonablo 
revenue.’ You are the best judge of this matter, and 
whether .£10,000 or £12,000 Hul)sidy will suflieo lor the 
.support of the (Tlovcrnmeut of tlic-so Provinces. The 
revenue, whatever it may be witli this additional sum, 
must be sufficient to maintain about twenty .stations be- 
tween here and Yauibuya, a distance of 650 miles or 
thereabouts ; that is, to pay about 1,200 soldiers, about 
fifty or sixty offieevs, and a supreme Governor, famish 
theii' equipments, the means of defence, and .such trans- 
port force as may be necessary to unite the most distant 
part with the Congo. 

“Failing the King of the Belgians, who else will 
undertake your support and luaintenauee, befitting 
your station and ucec,ssity? There are enough kind- 
heai'ted people iii this world possessed of sufficient 
supeiffuous means to equip an Expedition once, say, 
every three years. But this is only a temporary 
expedient for mere subsistence, and it scarcely re- 
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IRS'!. Rpoiids lo your wisliCH. AVluil tlieii i I aw.iil ynur 
May 1 . jyjjfiy^yer, Paslui, again iKJggiug io l)c oxcnwod idr lioing so 
talkatire. 

“ I thank you very miieli, j\[r. Stanley, 1 do a.sfiurc 
you, from my heart. If 1 fail to cxprow my gratitude, 
it is lieeause language is insnfiiuieut. But 1 feel your 
kindness deeply, I assure you, and will airswor you 
frankly. 

“ Now, to the first proposition you have made me, 

I have ah'eady given my answer. 

“To the second I would say that, first of all, my 
duty is to Egypt. While I am here, the Proviuees 
belong to h^ypt, and remam her property until I rotii’e. 
When I depart they become ‘no man’s land.’ I can- 
not strike my flag in such a manner, and change the red 
for the blue. I have served the first for thirty years ; 
tlie latter I never saw. Besides, may I ask you if, with 
your rcceut exporionce, you think it likely that commu- 
nication couldno kept open at reasonahle cost? ” 

“ Uudouhtedly not at fiiAt. Our cxpcricncos Imvc 
been too terrihlo to forget them soon ; but wo shall 
return to Yambuya for the rear colunm, I auticijaito, 
with much less suffering. The pioucci' suifors most. 
Those who follow us will profit by what wo have 
learned." 

“ That may be, hut wo shall he at least two years 
before any news can reach us. No, I do not think that 
proposition, with all due gratitude to His Majesty King 
Leopold, can he entertained, and therefore let us turn to 
the last proposition. 

“ I do not think thatmy people would object to accom- 
panying me to the Victoria Nyanza, as their objection, 
so far as I know, only applies to going to Egypt. As- 
suming that the people are willing, I admire the project 
very much. It is the best solution of the difficulty, and 
by far the moat reasonablu For consider that three- 
fourths of the 8,000 people are women, children, and 
young slaves. \^at would the Government do with 
such a mass of people ? Would it feed them ? Then 
think of the diffierdty of travel with such an army of 
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helpless people. 1 Ciinnnl tiike iijxni myself llic rcspon- lasa 
sibility of leading such a host of tender-footed people to 
die on the road. The journey to the Victoria is jwssible. 

It is comparatively short. Yes, by far the last proposi- 
tion is the most feasible.” 

“ There is no hurry, since you arc to await the arrival 
of the rear column. Turn the matter over in your mind 
while 1 go to bring the Major up. You have certainly 
some weeks before you to consider the ([uestion tho- 
roughly.” 

I then showed him the printed 'Foreign (Ifhee 
despatches furnished to me by order of Lord Iddes- 
leigh. Among these was a copy of his letter to Sir 
John Kirk, wherein he offered the Province in 1886 to 
England, and .stated that he would be most happy to 
surrender the Province to the British Government, or, 
in fact, any Power that would nmlcrtakc to nudiitain 
the Province. 

“ All,” said the Paslia, “ they sliould never have 
published this letter. It was jirivntc. "What will the 
Egyptian Government think of my conduct in ven- 
turing to treat of such a matter { " 

“ i cannot see the hanu,” I replied ; “ the Egyptian 
Government declares its inability to keep the Province, 
the British Government will have nothing to do with 
it, and I do not know of any company or body of men 
who would undertake the maintemuiue of what I regard, 
under all the circumstances, as a useless possession. In 
my opinion it is just 500 miles too far inland to be of 
any value, unless Uganda and Unyoro have been first 
brought under law ; that is, if you persist in declining 
King Leopold’s offer. If you absolutely dcoliue to 
serve the King of the Belgians, and you are resolved 
to stay in Africa, you must trust in my promise to get 
a British Company to employ you and your troops, 
which probably has by this time been chartered with 
the purpose of constituting a British possession in East 
Africa.” 
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CHAPTEB XVL 

■WITH THE PASHA (conthmd). 

Fortified stationB in tlia ProTinco— Stoims at Nuab^ — A nest of young 
oiooodilaa— Lake Ibrahim— Zanzibari raid on Hnlegga villncos— 
Lr. Parke goes in soBfch of tho two missing men— The Zanzibaris 
again— A real tornado — Tha Pasha’s gil'is to us— Introduced to 
Emin’s ofijeers— Emin’s coUle forays — The Khntii-e departs for Mswa 
station — llabruki and his wages — Tho Pasha and the use of tlio 
sextant — Departure of local chiefs — Arriral of the Klieim and 
Nijama, stoamere with soldiers— Arrangomouts made to return in 
search of the reav-cotumn— My message to tho trooiis— Our Bodzwa 
road— A farewell dance by the Zanzibaiis— 'i’ho Modi caniors' dis- 
aupeaiance— Pirst sight of Snwonzoti— Eorinor circnmniwigatovs of 
tho Albert Lake— lofty twin-peak mountain near tho JSost Itnri 
RiTor— Aid for Emin against ICabha Bogii— Two loltoiBft'omEmin 
Pasha— Wo ai'o informed of an intoudod attack on us by oliiofs 
Kadongo and Husiti— Presli Modi carriers- Wo atiaekKadongo’s 
camp- With ossistanoo ftoni Wazamhoni and Gavira wo luainh on 
Musiri’s camp wliich turns out to he doseried —A phtdauiL dance by 
Mazamhoni’s warriors- Music on tho African Ooiitiuont— Comp at 
Nzera-kum Jlill— Presents from Torious chiefs— Chief Jlneiri wishes 
for iieaco. 

May ith. — Mswa, I am told, ia 9 liours' distaiice from 
Nsabe camp by steamer, tbence to Tunguru is 5 Lours, 
and to "Wadelai 18 Lours. TLe otLer fortified stations 
are named Fabbo, cast of Nile ; Duffle, end of naviga- 
tion ; Iloriyu, Lahore, Muggi, Kitri, Bedden, Eejaf, and 
three or four small stations inland, west of the Nile. 

He Las spoken in a more Lcmeful tone to-day of the 
piospects of returning from the shores of the Albert, 
the Victoria Lake region appeai’ing even more attrac- 
tive than at first. But there is something about it all 
that I cannot fathom. 

May 6fA. — ^Halt at Nsahe. 

Another storm broke out to-day, commencing at 
8 AM., blowing from the north-east The previous 
gales were suuth-easters, veering to east Looking 
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towiu'cl tlic steep slope of tko plateau wiHa oust aud 
west of us, wo saw it slirouded in miat and vapour, 
aud rain-clouds ominous of tempests. The whole 
face of the Nyanza was foam, spray, and white rollers, 
which, as they approached the shore, we saw were 
separated by great tiimghs, very dangerous to any 
small craft that might be overtaken by the storm. 

May 7th . — Halt at Nsabe. 

While at dinner with me this evening, the Pasha 
informed me that Casati hod expressed himself very 
strongly against the route proposed to be taken, vid 
Usoiigora, south, aud advised the Pasha to take the 
Moiibuttu route to the Congo. From which J conclude 
that the Pasha has boon speaking to Casati about going 
home. Has he then altered his mind about the 
Vietoria 'I 

May 8!f/i. — Halt at Nsalic. 

Each day lias its stoiau of wml and rain, loud 
tliuudor-claiiR, ])reeeded by a play of ligliLuiug flashes, 
most beautiful, hut tcnible. 

Uiseovored a nest of youug ctikshIUoh, thii'ty-sevcn iu 
number, having just issued hmu their egg-homos. By- 
the-hye, to tliose miaccj^uaiutcd with the fact, a crocodile 
has five claws on the fore feet, aiid only four claws on 
the liiiidcr. It has been stated that a crocodile j'liises 
the uppei' jaw to devour, whereas the fact is, it deprc.sscs 
the lower jaw like other auhnala. 

May dt/i, 10th . — Halt at Hsabe. 

May Will . — Food supply is getting low. Five men 
have wandered ofli in search of something, and have not 
returned since yesterday. I hope we are not going to 
be demoralized again. 

Mr. Jeplison is suffering from a bilious attack. 

Lake Ibrabim, or Gita Nzige according to the Pasha, 
is only an expansion of the Victoria Nile, similar to that 
below Wadehii and Lake Albert, the Upper Congo, and 
Stanley Pool, Conse(iuently it has numerous channels, 
separated by Hues of islets aud sand-bars. Both 
Gordon and Emin Pasha have tiwelled by land along 
its riglit bank. 


- 188S. 
May 6. 
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188R. At 9 p.M. I received ditamil iuLelliffeuce. Four men, 
Miiyii. -^vliom I observed p]ayiu<)[ ou tlic siindy .shore of the 
lake at 4 o’clock, suddenly took it into their hciuls to 
make a raid on some Balegga Yillaffe.s at the foot of the 
plateau N.N.W. from here. They wore .surrounded by 
the natives, and two of them seemed to have been 
killed, while the other two, who esoaped, show severe 
wounds. 

Man ink — ^Halt at Nsabe'. 

This morning sent Doctor Parke with forty-five rifles to 
hunt up the two missing men. One of them came in at 
9 A. M. after a night spent in the wilderness. He has a deep 
gash in the back fi:om a spear that had been hurled at 
him. Fortunately it did not peneti-ate the vital parts. 
He tells me he was exchanging meat for fioui’ when ho 
heard rifle shots ahead, and at once there was general 
alarm. The natives fled one way and he fled another, 
but presently found himself puimied, and received a 
spear wound in the back. He managed to outran the 
pursuer, until in the deep grass of watereourso ho 
managed to hide while a number of natives were 
searching for him. He lay there all night, and when 
* the sun was up, lifted his liead to take a look round, 
and seeing no one, made his way to the camp. 

I am never quite satisfied as to tlie manner of these 
accidents, whether the natives or the Zanzibaris are the 
aggressors. The latter relate with exceeding plausibihty 
their version of the matter, but they are such adepts in 
the art of lying that I am frequently bewildered. The 
extraction of the trath in this instance seems to be so 
hopeless that I tell them I judge of the matter thus : 

“ You Zanzibaris, so long as you receive five or six 
pounds of flour and as many pounds of meat ^laily, 
become so lazy, you would not go to the steamer for 
more to provide rations while she would be absent. 
She has been gone now several days, your rations are 
nearly exhausted, of comse, for who can supply you 
with as much meat os you can waste, and you left 
camp without permission, to steal from the Balegga. 
There was quite a party of you, I hear, and most of you. 
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on seeing tlic villngc fkii'ly wnwiled with natives, vvoi'C isss. 
more prudent tluui others, and ti'adcd n little meat for 
Horn', l)ut Vfiur holder eonipaiiions passed on, and began * 
to loot fowls, The natives resented this, shot their 
aiTows at the thieves, who tired in return, and there 
was a general flight. One of your number has been 
killed. 1 have lost a rifle, and three more of you have 
been wounded, and will be unfit for work for a long 
time. That is the tinth of the matter', arrd therefore I 
shall give you no medicines. Cure your owir wounds if 
you can, and you three fellows, if you recover, shall pay 
me for my rifle. 

J/f/y lllf/i. — Halt at Nsabe. 

The doctor reirrnred from his quest of the missing 
without further iueiileut than huruing two small vil- 
lages and firing a few shots at distant parlies, lie 
was uirahlo to recover the Isrdy of the Zansil)ari, or 
Ills Winohester rifle. Where he fell was marked with 
a good deal of blood, and it is prohahlc that ho woimdeil 
some of Ills foes. 

A real tornado blew last night. Inky clouds gallior- 
ing to the tS.E.E. and N.E. prepared rrs sorrrewliat for' a 
wet night, Imt not for the fearful volume of wind which 
pressed on us with suck solid force as to wrer-k famjr 
and lay low tiro touts. The sound, as it appronclicd, 
resembled that which wo might expect from the rupture 
of a dam or the rush from a collapsed reaerwoir. The 
rain, swept by such a powerful force, pier'ced every- 
where. No precaution that we had been taught by 
past experreneo of this Nyairza weather availed un 
against tire searcliing, penetrative power of the rairr 
and its fine spray. From under tire huts and tents, 
and along the ridge poles, thr'ough close shut windows, 
ventilators, and doors, the tor'nado drove the rain in 
rmtil we were deluged. To contend against such power 
of wind and water' in a pitchy darkness hr the rrridst of 
a deafening uproar was so hopdess a task tlrat our only 
refuge was to bear it in silence and with closed lip.s. 
Daylight revealed a placid lake, a ragged sky, plateau 
tops buried in masses of vapour, a wrecked camp. 
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1888 . prostrate tents, and soiddug rnvnitnvc. So torrilde was 
the roar of the surf that w<^ shoulil litivu wished to 
have viewed the oareeriiig rollei's and tempestuous face 
of the lake by daylight. It is to be hoped tlmt the 
old Khedive was safely hai-lxiured, otherwise she must 
have foundered. 

May I4f//. — Halt at Nsahc. 

The steamer Kheclm arrived this afternoon, bringing 
in a supply of millet grain and a few inileh cows. The 
Pasha came up smiling with welcome gifts for each of 
us. To me he gave a pair of stout walking ahoe.s in 
exchange for a smaller pair of boots to be given him on 
my return with the rear eolimin. Mr. Jephson was 
made happy witli a shut, a singlet, and a pair of 
diuwers ; while Dr. Parke, whose grand kit had l)eon 
stolon by an absoonding Ztmzibari, received a liluo 
jersey, a singlet, and a pair of drawers. Efioh of us 
also received a pot of honey, some liauanuH, oranges, 
and water melons, onions, and salt 1 also received a 
pound of “ Honeydew Tobacco ’’ and a bottle of pickles. 

These gifts, such as clothes, that our otticers have 
received from Emin Pasha, reveal that ho was not in 
the extreme distress we htnl imagined, and that there 
was no necessity for the advance to have pressed for- 
ward so hurriedly.* We left all our comforts and 
reserves of clothing behind at Yambuya, that we might 
press on to the rescue of one whom we imagined was 
aistre.ssed not only for want of means of defence from 
enemies, but in want of clothing. Besides tlie double 
trip we have made to Lake Albert, I fear I shall have 
to travel fiu- to go to the rescue of Major Barttelot and 
the rear column. God only knows where he is. He 
may not have left Yambuya yet, and if so we shall 
have 1300 miles extra marching to perform. It is a 
terribly long march through a forbidding country, and 
I fear I shall lose many and many a good soul before it 
is ended. However, God’s will be done. 

• Yot, Emin PasTin wrota a letter on the 25tli March, 1888, to the 
Editor ot Eetermann's Magazine, fltt}' days previonsiy, which he con- 
cluded with the words, " If Stanley does not come soon, we are lost.” 
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He inti’odiiocd to me to-day Selim Boy and Major 
Awasli Effoiidi, and oilier officei-n. I liad suggested to 
him two or three days ago that he could assist me 
greatly if he constructed a small station on Nyamsassi 
Island, where we would be sure to have easy communi- 
cation with his people, on which he also could store a 
reserve of corn ready for the arrival of tlio united 
Expedition, and he readily promised me. But I confess 
to oxpericnemg some wonder to-day when ho turned to 
Awash Efi'endi, the Major, and said, rather pleadingly 
I thought, “Now promise me before Mr. Stanley that 
you will give me forty men to build this station, which 
Mr. Stanley so much desires.” There is something 
about this that I do not understand. It is certainly 
not like my ideal Governor, Vice-King, and loader of 
men, to talk in that strain to subordinates. 

Had another conversation with Emin Pasha to-day, 
from which I feel convinced that we sliall not only have 
to miu'cli to tlie Albert Nymim iigaiu, but tliat wo sball 
have to wait afterwards at least two months before he 
can got his pooplo together. Instead of setting to work 
during our absoin'o to collect his people and prepare 
for the journey, it is proposed to wait until my return 
with the re<u' column, when it is expected I shall go as 
far as Duffle to persuade the pooplo to follow me. He 
stiH feels assured his people r^l not go to Egypt, 
liut may be induced to mamh as far as the Victoria 
Nyanza, 

I asked him if the report was true that he had cap- 
tured 13,000 head of cattle during an incursion to the 
western eattlc-lands. 

“ Oh, no ; it is an exaggeration. A certain Bakhit 
Bey succeeded in taking 8000 head during a raid he 
made in Makraka, during Eaouf Pasha’s Governor- 
Generalship ; but he was severely censured for the act, 
as such wholesale raiding only tended to depopulate a 
country. That has been the greatest number of cattle 
obtained at one time. I have had occasion to order 
forays to be made to obtain food, but 1600 head has 
been the greatest number we have ever succeeded in 
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i8fl& obtaining at one time. Olliev J’DvajfM have jvwiltocl in 
May 14. ]„Hn OTiig US 500, 800, aiiil 1 200 lieail." 
iisaW. ycatoi'day ami to-ilay Imve lieeii veiy ])lonKaiit. 

Tlic temperature of aii' in aliaile, aeeonling lo Falu'cnlieit, 
lias been as follows : — 


9 A.m. Breeze from S.IS. 


SO” 


10.30 A.JI. „ „ 

1.30 p.u. „ „ 

7 r.M 

Miclaiglit „ „ 

B A.H. „ 

Goinpenaatod Mieroitl. 


. 33" 30" 
, 83° SO" 
. 7(i° 

. 73° 

. 73° 

Mean 2'3S0 feet aliove sea. 


2hij Nsabe' Camp. 

The steamer Khedive departed tliis moniing for Mswa 
Station and Tungum, and probably for Wndelai, to 
burry up a certain number of porters to replace our 
men lost by starvaUnu in tbe wildernesH. Captain 
Caaati and Mona. Vita Uaasivn, tbe Tunisian apotlieeaiy, 
bare sailed witb ber. 

In order to keep my men oeeuiiied, 1 Imve begun 
outting a straight road tlu’ongb tlio jilain toivards 
Badzwa Village. When we take our departui'o boiioo 
we .shall find our advantage in tbe shorter eiit tlmii by 
taking tbe roundabout patli by NyaiusasRi Island and 
tbe site of old Kavalli 

Fetteb, our interpreter, wounded in the stomach at 
tbe skirmish of Besse, is now quite recovered, and is 
fast regaining bis old weight, 

Mabruki, tbe son of Kassim, so mangled by tbe 
buffalo tbe other day, is slowly improving. 

Tbe man wounded by a spear in tbe back during bis 
foray into tbe villages of Lando, shows also signs of 
rapid recovery. 

We live in bay-cock huts now, and may consider 
ourselves householders (according to Emin Pasha) of tbe 
Albert Nyanza Province. 

Mmj nth . — ^Nsabe Camp. 

Our road is now 2,360 paces long towards Badzwa 
Village. 

May mil . — Nsabe Camp. 

Our liunteis, when receiving cartridges, insist on their 
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being laid 'm tlie ground. Til luck would follow if tbo 
cartridges wci-e delivered to them from the hand. 

I have been instructing the Pasha in the use of the 
sextant the last two days prepai-atory to taking lessons 
in navigation. His oijy surveying instrument hitherto 
lias been a prismatio compass, and as he has never been 
taught to discover its variation, it is probable that his 
surveys have been from magnetic bearings. 

The sou of Kasaim, the victim to the fury of an 
angry buffalo, called me this morning to his bedside, that 
1 might register his last wishes respecting the wages 
due to him. His friend Maruf and adopted brother 
Sungoro are to be the legatees. Poor Mabmki desired 
to remember another friend, but the legatees hegijed him 
mt to fill the ^[aetev'n hook with nmieK He was so 
dejected that 1 told him that the doctor had great faith 
that ho would rcoovei'. “You are in no danger. Your 
wounds are very bad, but they ain not mortal, and aa 
the Pasha will take caro of you in my absence, I shall 
find you a strong man when I return. Why do you 
grieve to-day ? ” 

“All, it is liecauBo something tells me I shall never 
see the road again. See, is not my body a ruin?” 
Indeed he was a pitiable sight, right eye almost obscm’ed, 
two ribs broken, right thigh and fork lacerated in the 
most dreadful manner. 

The Chief Mbiassi of Kavalli departed homeward two 
days ago. Mpigwa, Chief of Nyamsassi, and his retinue 
left yesterday. Kyya-nkondo or Katonza, for he has 
two names, also went his way (wliieh, by the way, is in 
the wilderness owing to a late visit of Kabba Eega’s 
brigands), while Mazamhoni’s people after entertaining 
the Pasha and his officers with a farewell dance last 
night, took their leave this morning. 

Three buffalo and a water buck were shot yesterday 
by two of our hunters. 

The last four days and nights have given us better 
thoughts of this African land and lake shore than we 
previously entertained. The weather has been some- 
what warm, hut the lake breeze blowing light and soft, 
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IBS', just strong ciKiugli to swing pendulous Idli.igi', Imu lioen 
(.noiiijo and grateful. Tlio iiiglitu luive hoeu more 
refrehliiiig. In a wky of radiant lii'iglitnew the moon 
has stood high above the plateau’s erown, luniing the 
lake into a (Quivering silver plain, the lake surf ,so 
lilustei'ing and reatlcas, rolls in a slow and languid 
(adeuco on a gray shore of smid before the light 
breath of an eastern wind. As if to celebrate and 
honour this peaceful and restful life, the Zanssibaris and 
natives, who, last December were such lurious foes, 
rival one another with song and clioriis and strenuous 
dance to a late hour' each night. 



TIIL srL^MIiaS AW) “KIA^5^A ' ON LAM AI.BLR'i'. 

Maj/ 1 9t/c— N&abe Camp. 

Our road towards Baclzwa is now thiec and a 
third miles long. We have but to hoe up the grass 
along a line, and we have a beautiful path, with the 
almost imperceptible rise of 1 foot in 200. 

jlfay 20th . — ^Nsahe Gamp. 

Captured two small brown snakes of a slight coppery 
tint in my tent this morning. 

Ma^ 21 sf. — Nsabd Camp. 
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The Pasha is uow able to read the sextant very -wcl]. 
He has also made an advance towards hading index 
error ; though lie labours under the infirmity of short 
sight, he is (|iuek and devoted to his intention of 
acquiring the art of obsemng by the instrument. At 
noon we took meridian altitude for praetiee. He 
observed altitude was 70° 54' 40" at one-aud-half miles 
distant, height of eye five feet. Index error to add 3' 15". 

May 22nd. — Nsabe' Gamp. 

The steamers Khedive and Nyanza, the latter towing 
a lighter, appeai-ed to-day about 9 a.m., bringing 80 
soldiers, with the Major and Adjutant of the 2nd 
Battalion, and 130 carriers of the Madi tribe. Wo 
received gifts of raki (ten-gallon demijohn, a kind of 
Jlussian vodka, from the Pasha’s distillery, pome- 
granates, oranges, water-melons, and more nuioiis, be- 
sides six sheep, four goats, and a l•ouplo of strong 
donkeys, one for myself and one for Doctor Parke). 
The Nyansa steamoi' is about GO feet by 12. 1 propose 
leaving the Albert Lake for mji journey in search of 
the rear column of the Kxiiodrtiim the day after, to- 
morrow. 

I leave with the Pasha, Mr. Muunteuoy Jephson, 
three Soudanese soldiers, and Binza, Doctor Junker’s 
boy, besides the unhappy Mabruki. Of the baggage we 
carried hero, cxolusivo of thirly-ouc cases Eemingtons 
already delivered, I leave two boxes Winchesters, one 
box of brass rods, lamp, and sounding iron; also my 
steel boat. Advance, with her equipments. 

In accordance with the request of the Pasha, 1 have 
drawn up a message, which Mr. Jephson will read to the 
troops. It is as follows : — 

SoLDiiBS,— After mnuy months of hard travel, 1 liavo at last reauhod the 
Nyanza. I have coma cxjiiossly at the command of the Ehedivo Towiih, to 
lead you out of hero and show you the way homo. For you must know 
that the Bivor ol Ahiad is dosed, tiiat KUuitorun is in the liaoids of the 
followers of llohamed Aohmot, that tho Pasha Gordon and all his people 
were Idlled, and that all tho stoamoi's and boats between Berber and the 
Bahr Ghazal have boon taken, and that the noaiost Egyptian stotion to 
you is Wady Haifa, bolow Dongola. Pour tiiiiPB the Khedive and your 
friends have made aiiempis to save yon. First, Gordon Paslia was sent 
to Khai'toum to briiijj you all home, After ton months of hard lighting 
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lofls Khartoum was taken, and Gonlnii raHltii was killcil, he and his soldiora 
jIj„ 22 Next eaino the English Koldiera iiiidor Liml Wolsoley tn try and helii 
,/v, ' Gordon Pasha out of his tronblcs. They wore four (kyaieo lute, for 
they found Qoixlon was dead and Kliarhnmi was lost Then a Doctor 
Lenz, a groat tmvoller, was sent hy way of tho Congo to find out how 
you could he assisted. But Lenz could not find nioii enough to go rviii 
him, and so ho was obliged to go home. Also a Doctor Fischer was eont 
by Doctor Junker’s brother, but thoro wero too many enemies in the 
path, and ho also loturnod home. I toll j'ou ihoso things to proyo to 
you that you have no right to think tliat you have hooii forgotten in 
Egypt. No, the Khedire and his Wazir, Nuhar Pasha, have all along 
kept you in mind. They haye heal’d by way of Uganda how brayely 
you have held to your post, and how staunch yon hayo been to your 
duties as soldiers. Therefore they sent mo to tell yon Uiis ; to toll yon that 
yon are well remembered, and that yom' reward is waiting for you, but that 
yon must follow mo to Egypt to get yonr pay and your reward. At the 
same time tho Khediye says to you, through mo, that if you think the 
road too long, and aro afraid of the jonrnoy, that you may stay here, 
but in that case you aro no longor his soldiors ; that your pay stops at 
once ; and in any trouble that may hereafter hefall you, yon aro not to 
blame him, but ynuraelyos. Should yon decide io go to Egypt, 1 am to 
show you tho way to Zanzibar, pul yon on hoard a steamer and take 
you to Suez, and tlieneo to Cairo, aud that you will [^ot your pay until 
you arrive there, and that all promotions given you will ho scoured, and 
all rewards promised ymi here will lio paid in full, 

• I send you one of my olHeors, Mr. Jophson,nnd give him my sword, 
to road tins mossngo to you from me. I go hack to oollocl my poojilo 
aud goods, and hring them on to the Nyanza, and after a tow months 1 
shall come back hero to hoar wluit yon linvo to say. It you say, Let ns 
go to E^pt, I will then show yon a sate road. If you say, Wo shall not 
leave this counky, then I will bid yonfiirawoll and return to Egypt with 
my own people. 

May Gfod have you in His keeping. 

Yonr good friend, 

(^gnod) Stanley. 

31ay 23rd. — ^Halt. 

The Zanzibaris entertained the Pasha and his officers 
to-night Tvith a farewell dance. Though they are quite 
well aware of the dangers and fatigue of the journey 
before them, which wiU. commence to-morrow, there are 
no symptoms of misgiving in any of them. But it is 
certain that some of them wiU take their last look of the 
Pasha to-morrow 

May 24f/i. — March to Badzwa village, 10 mdes ; per- 
formed it in 4 hours. 

Emin Pasha marched a company along our new road 
at dawn this morning, and halted it about two miles 
from the Lake. Having arranged the Madi carriers 
in their place in the column, the advance guard issued 
out from camp and took tho road towards the west at 
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6.15 A.M. In lialf-aii-liour we found tlio PiisLu’m issa 
Soudanese drawn up in line on one side of the road. 

They saluted us as we passed on, and the Pasha fer- 
vently thanked us and hade us good-bye. 

At the end of the new road twenty-one of the Madis 
broke from the line of the column and disappeared 
towards the north rapidly. Fourteen men were sent 
hack to inform the Pasha, while we held on our way to 
Badzwa. About a mile from the village there was 
another stampede, and eighty-nine Madis deserted in a 
body, but not without sending a shower of arrows 
among the rear guard. The doctor, believing that this 
was preliminary to an attack on his small detachment, 
fired his rifle, and ch'oppcd a Modi dead, which precipi- 
tated the flight of the dcscrtoi's. The rcinaiuiiig nine- 
teen out of the 130 wore secm'ccL 

A second message was therefore sent to the Pasha 
acquaiutuig him with the events of the inarch. 

When about five miles from Nsahd (Jamp, while 
looking to the south-east, and meditating upon the 
events of the last month, my eyes were directed liy a 
boy to a mountain said to lie covered with salt, and I 
saw a peculiar shaped cloud of a most beautiful silver 
colour, which assumed the proportions and appeal'.™ ce of 
a vast mountain covered with snow. Following its form 
downward, I became struck with the deep Blue-black 
colour of its base, and wondered if it portended anotlier 
tornado ; then as the sight descended to the gap between 
the eastern and western plateaus, I became for the first 
time conscious that what I gazed upon was not the 
image or semblance of a vast mountain, but the solid sub- 
stance of a real one, with its summit covered with snow. 

I ordered a halt and examined it carefully with a field- 
glass, then took a compass bearing of the centre of it, 
and found it bear 215° magnetic. It now dawned upon 
me that this must be the Euwenzori, which was said to 
he covered with a white metal or substance believed to 
be rock, as reported by KavaUi’s two slaves. 

This great mountain continued to be in sight most 
distinctly for two liours, but as we drew nearer to 
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Batlzwa at tkc f'oirt of tlio plateau, Uu> lufly wall of the 
plateau liid it frimi Adew, 

Tliia tliacovcvy was huiiduik'wI In tlio I'aslia iu tlie 
Beeoucl messao'e I sent. AVheu I i‘(iine to I'oflect upou 
it, it strike.s me as siugular that ucithci' Baker, (lesai, 
Mason, or Emin Pasha (li.s<'oveml it loiif; ago. 

Gessi Pasha fii'st ciroumnavigated the Albert Lake, 
steaming along the western shore towai’ds the south, 
roundmg the southern end of the lake imd continuing 
Ills voyage along tlie ea.stern shore. 

Mason Boy, iu 1877, is the next visitor, and lie 
follows the track of Geasi with a view of fixing positions 
by astronomieal observations, whioh his predecessor was 
unable to do. 

Emin Pasha, eleven yeai's later, comes sleamiiig south 
in ci[ueat of new.s of the white men reported to bo at 
the south end of the Lake. 

If a fair ificw of this snowy mountain I'lui be obtained 
from the plain of the Nyanxa, a muoh bolter view ought 
to 1)0 obtained from the Lake, and the wonder is that 
none of these gentlemen saw il. 'Whereas Ijaker, east- 
ing his eyes iu its direction, ou a “ beautifully clear day,” 
views only an illimitable Ijuke. 

Messrs. Jophson and Parke, wbile eanying the boat 
from Kavallis to the Lake, report tbat tliey saw snow 
on a mountain, and the latter officer, pointing to the 
little range of Uuya-Kavalh, inquired of me ou Ids 
return if it was possible that suow^ would bo found uii 
such bills. As their highest peak cannot be 5, ,500 feet 
above the sea, I rephed hi the negative, hut the 
doctor said that he was equally certain that he had 
seen snow. I explained to liim then that a certain 
altitude of aliout 15,000 feet in the Equatorial regions 
is requhed before rain can he congealed into permanent 
snow ; that there might he a hail -storm or a fall of 
snow, caused by a cold emTent, even on low altitudes iu 
a tropic region, hut such cold would only he temporary, 
and the heat of tropic waters or tropic soil would iu a 
few moments cause the hail and snow to dLsappear. 
Standing as wo were iu camp at Bundi, on the crest of 
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the pleteaii, in plniu view tif Uuya [vavalli iiuil otliei' 
hills, there wiis ne lieiglit visible anywhere nltove 0000 
feet of an altitude above the sea. 

Considering the above fiiots, it will be evident that it 
requires a pceuliar condition of the atmosphere to enable 
one to see the mountain from a distaaroe of 70 miles, 
which I estimate it at. Ne.oj- objects, oi- those 10, 15, 
or 20 miles, an ordinarily clear atmosphere may enaWe 
us to distinguish ; but ui such a humid region as this 
is, on a l)right day such a quantity of vapour is exhaled 
from the heated earth, that at .10 miles it would be 
intensified into a haze ■which no eyesight could pene- 
trate. But at certain times wind-currents clear the 
haze, and expose to the view objects which we wonder 
we have not seen before. As, for instance, in December 
last, returning fi'oni Nyaiiza to Foit Budo, 1 took com- 
])ass bearings of a lofty twin-peak mountain fi’om a 
table hill neai‘ the liast J Luri llivcr. 1 noted it down 
that the twin-peak mass was already soeii, and 1 pointed 
it out to Mr. .Jephsoii. Btouige to say, I have never 
seen it since, though 1 have l)eeu twice over the gj'ound. 

Kavalli passed our camp tliis affcci'iiooii with 400 men 
to assist Emiu Pa,slia in a demomstration he proposes to 
malie against Kabba fiega. JCutouza and Mpigwa of 
Nyamsassi will also, perhaps, lend an equal number to 
his assistance, 

I received the following letters to-day from the 
Pasha. When he talks of pride and joy .at being in our 
company, I tbiuk we are all uiranimous in liclicviug 
that he has given us as much pleasure as wo have 
given him. 

Nsabo Camv, 

25/A May, 1888, 6 a.m. 

Dkaii Sib, 

I Blionlil not need to toll yon how distoosBccl I have lioon wlioa 
I heard of the misfortune liaiipniod hy tlio closertioii of our Mndi uonplo. 
1 at once sent nut diffijroul soai'ching jiottics.hut I am eorry to stato that 
up to noou thoir offoi'ls ■worn of no nvtul, although Shukri Aghii aud 
his pai'ty, ■who wont yostorday to Kahanama, hayo not rotuniod. 

By a nioi'o oluinco it liappoiiod that when Dr. Parke camo a lioat from 
Mswa station liad arrived. Cringing mo intelligonoo of tlio ni'rival thons of 
120 porters fram DniBo. I therefore started immediately tho Klieilim 
stoamer to bring them hero, and expect her hack this Tory night, when. 
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nt lior iin'ival, I nlmll start tbo whole gang, necoininvuiuil hy ii ilotaohmont 
of my people. 

AUo^Y mo to lie tho first to coogvftinlatc yon on yonr most splcaidiil 
flisoOYery of a Bnow-olad nimmtain. 'We will ioko it as n good onion for 
further direotioiiB on onr road to Victoria* I propose to go out on yoor 
took to-day or to-morrow, jnat to have a look at this giant. 

Bi expeotnnco of two wuids of yon tliis morning I venture to offer yon 
my host wiahee for tho fntnro. 1 always shall ronuniiber witli pride and 
joy the few days I was permitted to consort with yon. 

BoliOTC me, dear Sir, 

Yomb Tiny sineeroly, 

(Si^od) 1 )b. M, 'Einij. 

Nsnho Camp, 

%th May, im, 2-30 A.3i. 

Bkab Sin, 

Vonr very welcome and most intarestiiig note of yostordoy has 
inached me at the haails of your luou. Tho steamer him come in this 
very instant, but she brought only oighty-two carriers, tlio rest having 
run away on the road between Tonguru and ILswa, I send, thoi'ofore, 
those fewmon, ooeompaniodbytivonly-fivo soldioi's and an officer, hoping 
they may he of some use to yon, Thoir arms having boon colleoled I 
handed them to tlio officer, from whom yon will kindly reenive them. 
We heard yesterday ovouiug that your runaways had worked their way 
to Muganga, telling tho people tliey worn soul by ma 
The ten men you kindly sont hare aooompaiiying llio I’avrlers as well 
as Ifavalll and his men, Uaving canght yestordiiy a spy of Havidougo t 
in Katonza’s Camp, I told this latter ho would bettor rotlro, and ho aetoci 
on this advioe. 1 have acquointod Kavalli ivilh niy rcaHons for not 
intorforingjust now with Itavidongo, and hoTo iwkod him lit roluruto 
yon. He readily assented; he had sonio prosonts, and sliirts now with 
tho eonrior. Ho entreats mo, farther, to hog you to send somo of yonr 
men to take hold of his brother Kadougo, who slays, says lie, with tho 
Wttffitu somewhom near to Ids residence. 

I shall by hard to got a glimpse of the now snow mountain, as well 
from hero no from some other pomts I proposo to visit. It is wnndorful 
io think how, whoravor you go, yon distanee yonr picdccoesoi's by yonr 
discoveries. 

And now as this, for some time at loast, is 2 trobably tho last word I 
will ho able to address yon, lot mo another time tluHik you for tho 
generous exertions you have made, and you aro to make for us. let mo 
another bme thank you for the kiudnoss and forhoaraace you have shown 
me in om' mutual relations. It I cannot find adequate words to express 
what moves ma in this instant you will forgive mo. I lived too long in 
Africa for not beonming somewhat nogrofied. 

God speed you on your course and bless your work ! 

Yours very faithfully, 

(Signed) Da. Umiii. 

May 25t/i and 26i/i, — Halt at Badzwa. 

The Pasha has abandoned his idea of making a 
demonstration against Unyoro, and his allies, who have 

* It is dear that he was smitten with Hie Victoria Lako jiroposition. 
t Bavidongo, one of the prindpal generals of Kahba Eega. 
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mucli to avenge, have hceii quickly dismissed home- 
ward. 

In the afternoon Balegga descended from Bundi Hill 
Village, and seci’etly iufonned ns that Kadongo and 
Musiri — the latter a warlike and powerful chief — have 
handed tlicir forces together and intend to attndc us oji 
the road between Gavira’s and Mazamboni’s. "We have 
given neither of them any cause for this quarrel, unless 
our friendship with their rivals maybe deemed sufficient 
and legitimate. I have only 111 rifles and ten rounds 
of ammunition for each rifle, to reach Fort Bodo, 125 
miles distant. If any determined attack is made on us 
in the open country, a few moments' firing will make us 
helpless. Therefore I shall have to resort to other 
measures. It was held by Thomas Carlyle that it was 
the highest wisdom to know and believe that the sLoni 
thing which necessity ordered to be done was the wisest, 
the beat, and the only thing wanted tlmrc. I will 
attack Kadongo fimt, and then march straight upon 
Musiri, and wo will spend our last shots well, if necessary. 
It may be tliis bold movement will upset the comlu- 
nation. 

The Pasha has acted quickly. Eighty-two Iresh 
carriers oirived at noon, unclcr a strong guard, and three 
soldiers specially detailed to accompany me. On their 
delivery to us, each Zanzibari received a Madi to guard. 

At half-past three in the afternoon we commenced 
the steep ascent up the terrible slope of the plateau, 
with a burning sun in our front, and reached the crest 
at Bundi camp at G . 30 p.m., a half-hour after sunset. 

After placing strong guards round the camp, I 
selected a band of forty rifles of the choicest men under 
two Zanzibari chiefs, and prepared them for a surprise 
party to attack Kadongo’s camp by night. A few of 
our native allies volunteered to show the hill village he 
was occupying. 

At 1 A.M. the party was despatched. 

May 27iJi . — At 8 A.M. the party detailed against 
Kadongo returned, having effected their mission most 
successfully, but Kadongo himself escaped by crying 
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18 «B. out that he waa a frieml of ‘’Ihilii Alatari.” No cattle 
jiay 27 tiikcu, IjcoauHC tlio ])la(>e \s'aH only occm- 

pied by Kadoiigo’e Iwnd for temporary purpoHea. 

A7e then lifted our burdens and began our marcli 
towards Gavira’s. Wo had barely stiu'led when we 
discovered a large band of men advaueiug towards 
us, preceded by a man bearing a crimson flag, which at 
a distance might be taken for that of Zanzibar or Egypt, 
AA^e halted, wondering wliat party this might he, but 
in a few momenta we recognised Katto, Mazamboni’s 
brother, who had liccn sent by his chief to greet us and 
learn om? movements. We admired the aptness oi 
these people in so soon loaming to follow the direction 
given to them, for had not the flag held us in suspense, 
wc might have injured our friouds by taking them for 
the van of Muaiii’s war-party. 

Eetaming a few of them to follow' us, 1 ordered 
Katto to return quickly to Mazamboni, his brother, 
and secretly inform him tliat as JVlnsiri inleudcd to 
attack us on the road, 1 intended to attack him at dawn 
the clay after to-moiTow, and that 1 cs])e(itod from 
.Alazamuoni, as my ally, tliat he woultl bring as many 
men as he could sometime that next day. Katto 
declared the thing possible, though it was a short 
notice for the distance to be travelled, AVc wore at 
the time six miles from Gavira’s, thence to Mazamboni's 
village was thirteen miles, and back again to Gavira's 
would be another thirteen miles, and in the meantime 
some delay would be necessary to secretly muster a 
sufficient body of warriors becoming Mazamboni’s rank, 
and prepare rations for a few days, 

AYe arrived at Gaviiu’s about noon. Here I pro- 
posed to Gavira to join me in the attack, which the 
chief as readily promised. 

I/m/ 28lli. — Halt. AYc have received abundant con- 
tiibutions of food for our force, which numbers now 111 
Zanzibaris, 3 whites, 6 cooks and boys, 101 Madis, and 
3 soldiers belonging to the Pasha — total 224, exclusive 
of a few dozen natives who voluntarily follow us. 

All hour after sunset Mazomboni arrived in porsou 
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witli about 1000 warriors armed with bows aud spears, wsa 
His Ibrue was camped in the potato fields between 
Gavira’s and Musiri’s district. 

May 29M. — At three o’clook a.m. we set out for Usiri 
on a N.W. road, a bright moon lighting the way. 
About 100 of the boldest of Mazamboni’s corps preceded 
oui' force. The others fell in line behind, and Gavka’s 
tribe, represented by about 500 men, brought up the 
rear. A deep silence, befitting our purpose, prevailed. 

At 6 A.M. we reached the outekirts of Usiri, and in a 
few moments, each chief hardug received his iustrue- 
tions. Dr. Parke, in charge of sixty rifles to keep the 
centre, Katto, in charge of his brother’s waniors to form 
the left wing, and Mpinga aud Gavira with his men to 
foim the right, the attacking force moved on swiftly. 

The results were ludicrous in the extreme. Mpiiiga’s 
Wahuma herdsmen had given notice to Musiri’s 
Waliuma herdsmen, and MazamlMmi’s Wahuma had been 
just as eomnnnuoativo to then' fellow-countrymen with 
the enemy. C'ousoqnoutly the herdsmen had driven 
all the herds from Usiri by other roads; a half of them 
arrived at Gavii'a’s, and the other half at Maziunhoni’s, 
just at the saiuc inorniug when the attacking force 
poured over the laud of Usiii, and Musiii, the chief, 
after hearing of the disaster to Kadongo, and of the 
mighty army to ho brought against him, took tender 
care that not one soul under his sway should he 
injured, The land was quite empty of people, herds, 
flocks, and fowls, hut the granaiies wore heaped full of 
grain, the fields cxhilnted abundant crops of potatoes, 
beans, young Indian corn, vegetables, and tobacco. 1 
am secretly glad of the bloodless termination of the 
affair. My object has been gained. We have saved 
our exti’emely scauLy supply of ammunition, and the 
road is clear from further trouble. Mazamboni and 
Gavira, I believe, were also deliglited, though they 
expressed themselves mortified. 

In one of the huts was discovered the baiTel of a 
carbine and percussion lock. The latter bore the brand 
of “John Clive TIL, 530.” This is a relic of Kabha 
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1 S 88 . Kega’s visit, wliosc mcu were sadly defeated by ihisiii 
May 29 . ^ ygar ago. 

In tlie afternoon Mazamlioni’s wamors, 1000 .strong, 
joined to celebrate the bloodless victory over Musiii in 
a phalanx dance. Dancing in Africa mainly consists of 
rude buffoonery, extravagant gestures, leaping and 
oontortiona of the body, wMle one or many drums keep 
time. There is always abundance of noise and loud 
laughter, and it serves the purpose of furnishing amuse- 
ment to the barbarians, as the dervish-like whirling and 
pirouetting give to civilised people. Often two men 
step out of a semicii'cle of their fellow villagers, and 
chant a duet to the sound of a drum or a horn amid 
universal clapping of hands, or one performs a solo 
while dressed most fantastically in cocksucathei's, strings 
of rattling gom'ds, small globular bells, and heaps of 
human, monkey, and aocodilo teeth, which arc the 
African jewels ; but there must always be a chovus, the 
grander the better, and when the men, women, and 
children lift their voices high above the drums, and the 
chatter and munnur of the crowd, 1 must eon Cess to having 
enjoyed it immensely, especially when the Wanyamwezi 
are the performers, who are by far the host siugcra on 
the African continent. The Zansiharis, Zulus, Wainu, 
Wasegara, Waseguhha, and Wangindo tu-e in the main 
very much alike in method and execution, though they 
have each minor dances and songs, which vary coii- 
siderahly, but they are either chcacQully melancholiac or 
stupidly barbarous. The Wasoga, Waganda, Wjikerewe, 
Wazongora, around Lake Victoria, are more subdued, a 
crude bardic, with something of the whine of the Orient— 
Mustapha, or Hussein, or Hassau, moaning below lattices 
to the obdurate Fatima or stony-cared Roxana. Except 
the Wanyamwezi, I have not heard any music or seen 
any dance which would have pleased an English 
audience accustomed to the plantation dances repre- 
sented in a certain hall in Piccadilly until this day, when 
theBandussnma, under Katto, the mother of Mazamhoni, 
led the diief warriors to the phalanx dance. Half a 
score of drums, large and smat, had been beaten by 
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liiiir a score of aceomplishetl performers, keeping 
admii'able time, and emitting a perfect volume of sound 
wliicli must have been beard far away for miles, and in 
the meantime Katto, and his cousin Kalenge, adorned 
with glorious tufts of white cooks’ feathers, were 
arranging thirty-three lines of thirty-three men each as 
nearly as possible in the form of a perfect and soHd and 
close square. Most of these men had but one spear each, 
others possessed two besides their shields and quivers, 
which were suspended ii'om the neck down the back. 

The phalanx stood still with speai-s gr’ourided until, at 
a signal from the drums, Katto’s deep voice was heard 
brealdng out iirto a wild triumphant song or chant, and 
at a particular uplift of note I'oised Iris spear, and at 
once rose a forest of spears high above then- heads, and 
a miglrty ehonis of voices responded, and the phalanx 
wiw seen to urovo forward, arrd the earth around my 
elrau', which was at a distance of JBfty yards from the 
foremost lino, shook as though there was an earthquake. 
I looked at Lire feet of the men and discovered that 
each man was forcefully stomping the ground, and 
taking forward stops not more than six luchos loirg, 
and it was in this manner that the phalanx moved 
slowly hut h'rcsistrhly. The voices rose and fell in 
sweeping waves of vocal sound, the forest of spears rose 
and subsided, with countless flushes of polished iron 
blades as they were tossed aloft and lowered again to 
the hoarse and exciting thunder of the drums. There 
was acem’aey of cadence of voice and roar of drum, 
there was uniform uplift and subsidence of the constantly 
twu'ling spear blades, there was a simultaneous action 
of the bodies, and as they brought the tremendous 
weight of seventy tons of flesh with one regular stamp 
of the feet on the ground, the firm and hard earth 
echoed the sound round alx)ut tremulously. With all 
these the thousand heads rose and drooped together, 
rising when venting the glorious volume of energy, 
drooping with the undertone of wailing murmur of the 
multitude. As they shouted with faces turned upward 
and heads bent back to give the fullest effect to the 
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1888. ascending teiupcBt of voiw's, .suggcwtivo of qucncldesR 

May 33 . aud cxtomunatiiig wai', it appeared to Mate 

every soul with the paswiou of deadly battle and every 
eye of tlie onlookera glowed luriilly, and tlieir right 
arms with elenehed fiats wei‘C .shaken on high as though 
their spirits were thrilled with the martial strains ; but 
as the heads were turned and bowed to the emth we 
seemed to feel war’s agony, and grief, and woo, to think 
of tears, and widows’ wails, and fatherless orphans’ 
cries, of ruined hearths and a desolated land. But 
again as the massj still steadily drawing nearer, tossed 
their heads hackwaxd, and the bristling blades flaslied 
and clashed, and the feathers streamed and gaily 
rustled, there was a loud snort of defiance and suoh an 
exulting and energising atom of sound that man saw 
only the glorious colom'S of victory and felt oidy the 
proud pulses of triumph. 

Right up to my chan- the great solid masH of wildly 
chanting natives advanced, and the front lino lowered 
their spears in an oven lino of Inight iron ; Lhiiee they 
dropped their salute and thrice they rose, and tlieu the 
lines, one after another, broke into a run, spears 
clenched in tire act of tlrrowing, stafi’s (piivoring, wor- 
wboops ringing shrilly. The exeitemont was intensified 
until the square had been transformed into wheeling 
circles three deep, and after three cirelings round the 
open plaza, Prince Rntto took his position, and round 
Inm the racing men coiled themselves until soon they 
were in a solid oirclc. When this was completed the 
square was formed, it was divided into halves, one half 
returning to one end, the other half to the other end, 
Still continuing the wild chant, they trotted towards 
one another and passed tlirough without confusion, 
exchanging sides, and then once more in a rapid circling 
of the village common with dreadful gestures untd the 
eye was bewildered with the wheeling forms, and then 
every man to his hut to laugh and jest, little heeding what 
aspects they had conjured by their evolutions and chants 
within me, or any one else. It was certainly one of the 
best and mostnzeiting exhibitions I had seen iii Africa. 
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May 30/A. — Maruh to Nzcra-Kraii Hill in Nibsuniu, 
three hours. 

We marchcil to Mazamlioui’s country to our old ctmip 
at Chongo, which iiauio the Zanzibaris have given to 
the hill of Nzcra-Kuru, and we had abundant evidence 
that Mazamhoui was deeply impliciited in the acts of 
the Wahuma herdsmen, for the track was fresh and 
large of many a fine herd of cattle. Presently we came 
in sight of tlie fine herds, who, all unconscions of 
trouble, were browsing on the fine pasture, and tlie 
Zanzibaris clamoured loudly for permission to capture 
them. For au instant only there was a deep silence, 
but Mazamhoui, on being asked the reason for the 
presence of Musiri’a herds on his territory, answered so 
straightforwardly that tlicy belonged to the Wahunia 
who had fled horn liis territory hist Doccmlicr when he 
was in trouble with us, and now to avoid the same 
trouble in CJsiri had roturnofl to then' foiraoi' place, and 
ho had not tlie heart to prevent lliom, that the order 
was given to move on. 

May 31.1!“.— Halt. Mazamhoui gave us a present of 
throe beeves and supplied our people with two days full 
rations of Hour, besides a krge quantity of potatoes and 
bananas. A large numlier of small chieis from the 
surrounding districts paid visits to us, each bringing 
into camp a contribuLion of goats, fowls, and millet 
flour. Qrumangwa, Bwessa, 'and Gunda have also 
made pacta of friendship with us. These villages fonn 
the very prosperous and extensively cultivated disb-iot 
whioh so astonished us by its abundance one December 
morning last year. 

Towards evening I received a communication from 
Musiii, saying that as all the land had made peace with 
me, he wished to be reckoned as my friend, and that 
the next time I should return to the country he would 
be prepared with suitable gifts for us. 

As to-moiTOW I propose to resume the journey 
towards Fort Bodo and Yambuya, let me set down what 
I have gleaned from the Pasha respecting himself. 


issa 

JIti) .JO. 
>’dusuuiii. 
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Ca:[i\PTER XVII. 

PEESOXAL TO THE PASHA. 

Age anil early daya of Emin Paaha— Gordon and tho pay of Emin Pasha 
—Lost intm'Tiem with Gordon Pasha in 1877— Emin's last supply of 
ammunition and provisions— liro years’ isolation— Mnokaj^s lihraiy 
in Uganda —Emin’s abilllios and litnosa for his position— Hu 
linguiatio and other atlohunonts — Emin's indnalry — His neat 
joumals— Story rolntad to mo by Shiikri Aglm refovring to Emin’s 
oseapo fi'om Kirri to Mswn— Emin confirms tho story— Some natural 
liiotory foots relatod to mo by Emin.— Tho I’oalia and Uio Dinka 
tribe— A lion story— Emin and "bli'd studios.” 

It is not my purpose to mitko a liiogi'iipltirail slcoteh of 
Emin Paslia, out to furnislt. suoli items of information 
a.s lie delivered them to me, day by day, eoiieorniiig the 
life he has led in the Soudan, luid his iicquaintimce 'with 
his illustrious chief — the ever-lamented Gordon. 

By hirth he is a German, but ■whether Austrian or 
Prussian I kno-w not, and I have no curiosity to know 
the name of the ohscure village or town where that 
event happened. He declares he is forty-eight years 
old, and must therefore have been born in the year 
1840. I fancy that he must have been young when he 
arrived in Constantinople, tliat some great man assisted 
him in his medical stages, that through the same 
influence probably he entered the Turkish service, and 
became medical attendant on Ismail Hakki Pasha. If 
for thirty years ho has served under the crescent flag as 
he himself reported, he must have begun his service in 
Turkey in the year 1858. He became attracted to the 
“Young Turk” party, or to the reform party, in 
Stamboul. It had an organ, which, by its hold 
advocacy of reform, was three times suppressed by the 
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autliorilieH. Ou tliu liisb siippreasioii lie was expclleil 
from tlie couutiy. 

He admits tliat lie was in Constantinople when the 
assassinatioii of the Hultau Alidul Aziz oei-nrred, though 
he was ahaeiit during the tiial of tliose suspected to lie 
concerned iii it. Coming to ^ypt in Decemher, 1875, 
he entered the Egyptian sciwice, and was despatched to 
Khartoum. 

# » * *f * 

“Gordon first appointed me ns surgeon at X25 a 
month. He then raised me to £30, and after luy 
mission to Uganda he surprised mo with inureasing my 
pay to £40, hut when I became Governor of this Pro- 
riiiee my pay like other Provincial Governors’ became 
C50 montlily. What the pay of a General is I do not 
know, but then I am only a ‘Miraman,’ a Idud of 
civilian Pasha, who receives pay while employed, but 
immediately his services are not roiprired lie hceoiuos 
unpaid. 1 cxpwled to be luiulc a military i’asha-a 
(ionural of Division." 

"Now Gordon ajipoiiitcd the Goi’mmr Vice-Consul 
at Khartoum as my agent, to receive my pay, without 
any advice from me about it Eor several mouths 1 
believe it was paid to him regularly. But finally 
(lordon appointed the sarufi Vice-Consul Governor of 
Darfour, when he shortly after died. When his effects 
were collected and his small debts paid, there were 
found sufficient funds to present his wife with £500 
and send her to Cairo, and to transfer £50 to my 
account as his principal creditor. A few months after- 
wards Khartoum fell, and what money had been de- 
posited there after the Vice-Consul’s death was lost of 
course. So that for eight years I have received iio pay 
at all.” 

» » • » « 

“ My last interview with Gordon Paslm was in 1 877. 
There had been an Expedition sent to Darfour, uuder 
Colonel Prout, and another under Colonel Purdy, fin- 
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.survey work. When (Jordon lu'cmiie ( Iomm'iioi--! Jeiieiul, 
ke re(|ue,stod Stone Ikislui, at C'liiro, to dcspiilch to liini 
one of these offieoi'S, for survey work in tlie l5(pitoiM 
Province. Ge&si Ptialm L(«l ulrcudy eirciunimvigiited 
the Albert, but liis sm-vey was by eompiiss only. Both 
Prout Bey and Mason Bey were cajntiil obsciTers, 
Proufc Bey was the fet to aiuive. He ti’avelled from 
Laclo to Fatiko, thence to Mruli, on tlie I'ictoi-ia Nile, 
and from there he proceeded to Magungo, on the Albert 
Nyanza, and by a aeries of observation.s lie fixed the 
position of that point for all time. lllucs.s compelled 
him to retire to my station at Ladts Just then Mason 
Bey arrived in a steamei', to suiTey the Alliert Lake, 
and by that steamer 1 received an ordoi' to descend to 
Khartoum, to be made (rovenior of Masaowali, on the 
Red 8ea. The Pi’encli (Jonsul of tluit ])bice had a mis- 
uuderatanding with the civil Governor there, and be 
had begged that if another Governor was appointed, he 
should be some person who could imder.staiid Ih'ouoh. 

I suppose Gordon, knowing me to lie I'ainiliar with tlie. 
language, had elected me. (hi reaching liluirtoum 1 
was very cordially received by Gorilon, and he insisted 
on my taking my meals with him, which was a great 
favom-, as he seldom invited anybody to oat witli him. 
However, I declined living in the palace, and break- 
fasted at home, but lunch and dinner Gordon insisted I 
should take with him. He had abundance of work for 
me — ^letters to the Egyptian Pashas and Beys of the 
various proviuces; letters to the Catholic Mission of 
Gondokoro ; letters to the Pope, to the Khedive, &c., in 
Itohan, German, and Arabic. This w’ent on for some 
time, when one day he sent me on a mission to Unyoro. 
A little later I ascended the rivei', and I have never 
seen Gordon since.” 

« « » » « 

" In June, 1882, Abdul Kader Pasha wrote me that in 
a couple of months he would despatch a steamer to mo 
with provisions and ammunition. After waiting nine 
months I obtained fifteen cases only of ammunition, in 
March, 1883. That is really the last supply of anything 
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received Troni tlic (mtnide world luilil your recent niTival 
in April, 1888 . Five yosm exactly ! ” 

♦ * » • * 

“During five yeans 1 liaw. remained isolated in tliis 
region; not idle, I liope. 1 liavc been kept busy in 
the affairs of my Province, and have managed to find 
pleasure in many things. Still, the isolation from the 
civilized world has made life rather burthensome. I 
could enjoy life here to the end, could 1 but obtain 
regular news, and was certain of communication with 
the outer world, receive books, periodicals, every month, 
two months, or even three months. 1 envy those 
missionaries in Uganda who receive their monthly 
packet of letters, iicwspaperc and books. Mr. Maekay 
has quite a library in Uganda. That packet of “ honey- 
dew ” tohaeoo I gave you the other day 1 obtained from 
him. 1 received also a couple of bottles of liquor, have 
had clothes, writing paper, anti sne-h now as [ know 1 
disoovorod in the Hpcotatm'x and Timex now and then 
s6nt mo by him. lint there arc certain books upon 
Hubjoots which 1 am interested in that 1 could never 
obtain through him without givuig him and his friends 
far too groat a trouble. Therefore [ should wish a postal 
serviec of my own, then my life would be relieved of its 
discontent. Ah, those eight years of silence ! 1 

cannot put my feelings in words. I could not endm’e 
them again.” 

« w « * « 

T have already described his peraon and age, and cer- 
tain qualities of his character may be discerned in the 
conversation reported above ; still, the man would be 
scarcely understood in the full compass of his nature if 
I stopped here. His abilities, and capacity, and fitness 
for the singular position in which he has been placed 
will be seen in the manner in which he has managed to 
clothe many of his troops. Among the gifts he pressed 
upon us were pieces of cotton cloth woven by his own 
men, coarse but strong, and slippers and shoes from his 
own bootmakers. The condition of his steamers and 
boats after such long service, the manufacture of oil 
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suitable for tlic eiiginoa (ii niixtuvu of HOHiuumii oil aud 
tallow), the excellent umiitury armugcnients aiiil cleaii- 
liuesa aud order of the HtiiliouM under his charge, the 
regular and ungrudging payment of corn tribute twice 
a year by hia uegTO subjects, all serve to demonstrate 
a unique character, tmd to show tliat he possesses talents 
rarely seen in those who select Africa for their field of 
labour. In endeavouring to estimate him, I pass k 
mental review hundreds of officers who have served on 
the Nile and the Congo, and I know of but few who 
would be equal to him in any one of his valuable quali- 
ties. Besides hia linguistic attainments, he is a natu- 
rtdist, something of a botanist, and, as a surgeon, I otm 
well believe that tliii'ty years of an adventurous life 
such as his has boon would furnish him with rare oppor- 
tunities to make him rvisc aud skilful in his profession. 
The language he has used, ns may be seen above, is 
something higher than colhaiuial, aud maiks Ids attain- 
ments in Englisli. With his lull sonorous voice aud 
measured tones, it sounded very pleasantly, <lcspito the 
foreign nooeut. Upon any policy treated of in news- 
papers aud reviews I found him exceedingly well 
informed, no matter what countiy was broached. Ilri 
manner is highly courteous aud considerate, somewhat, 
perhaps, too ceremonious for Central Africa, but highly 
becomiug a Governor, and such as one might expect 
from an official of that rank, conscious of serious respon- 
sibilities. 

Industry seems to be a vital necessity of life witli him. 
He is a model of painstaking patient effort No sooner 
has he camped than he begins to effect arrangements 
orderly and after method. His table and chair have 
their place, his jornmals on the table, the aneroids on a 
convenient stand, dry and wet bulb thermometers duly 
exposed in the shade, with ample au'-flow about them. 
The journals are marvels of neatness— blotless, and the 
writing microscopically minute, as though he aimed at 
obtaining a prize for accuracy, economy, neatness and 
fidelity. Indeed, most Germans of my acquaintance are 
remarkable for the bulk of their observations and super- 
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fine caligrapliy, wliilo EjiglLsli-apeiildiig travellers ■wlioni 
I have known possess iioLc-books wMoli, useful as tliey 
may he to tliciusclves, would appear ill-kept, Idotcliy 
and scravvly in eompariaou to them, and furnish infinite 
trouble to their exceutoi-s to edit. 

« * » * 

The following will illusteatc something of his troubles 
during the five years he has been cut off from head- 
quartei-s at Khartoum. 

Shulrii Agha, Commandant of Mswa station, who 
paid me a visit on the evening of the 19th May, relates 
that about a year- ago 190 riffes of the First Battalion 
sot out from Bejnf Station for Kirri, where the Pasha 
resided, with the intent to capture and hold him 
captive among themselves. A letter had hecu received 
from Dr. Junker from Cau'o, stating tlnit an expedition 
was to he sent to their relief, luul created a confused 
impression in the miuds of the sokliors of the Firat 
Battalion that theii’ (hivei'uor iutciided to ily in that 
direction, leaving them to llieir fate. Conviucod that 
their safety lay in the pvoMono.c of their Civil Governor 
among them, they conceived the idea of aiTesting him 
and taking him with them to Rojaf, which, with tlio 
more northern stations, was garnsoned by tins battalion. 
“ For,” said tlioy, “ wo laiow only of one road, and that 
leads down the Nile by Khartoum.” * The Pasha was 
suddenly infoi'med of thek intention by the officers of 
the Second Battalion, and cried out, “Well, if they kill 
me, I am not afraid of death ; let them come — I will 
await them.” This the officer's of the Second Battalion 
at Kirri would not permit, and implored him to make 
his escape before the malcontents appeared, and argued 
that “ tire violent capture and detention of the Governor 
would put an end to all government, and bo the total 
ruin of all discipline.” For some time he refused to 
move, hut finally, yielding to their solicitations, escaped 
to Mswu. Soon after his departure the detachment of 

* The con'ospondouoo tlioao people ummtuined with IChaitoum oompol 
MO to doubt wnotliov this is tha eocroot iwisoii. Bead Omar Solo’s letter 
to tho Ivlmlifa at Khartoum, fartlior on. 
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tlic FivBt Biitolkm apjx'iiml, auil, tifU'i' rtuiTomuliiig tlie 
statioiij cried out a peremptory demand that the 
Governor Bliould come out and deliver himself to them, 
They were answered that tiro Governor had already 
departed south to Muggi and Wadelai, upon which the 
mutineers advanced to the station, and seized the 
Commandant and his auhordinate officials, and soundly 
dogged them with the kurhash, and afterwards took 
most of them prisoners and carried them to Rejaf, 
whither they retoned. 

Shukri Agha continued thus : — “ You must know that 
all the First Battalion guard the northern stations, and 
every soldier of that battalion is opposed to making any 
retreat, and any suggestion of leaving their watch post 
at Eejaf, the uorthermnast station, only makes them 
indignant. They have been all along waiting to hear 
of tho arrival of a steamer at Lado, and arc still firm hi 
the belief that some day tho Pasha at IChartonm will 
send for' them. Whatever tho Paslm says to tho con- 
trary receives utter dislwlicf. But now tlnvt you have 
aiiived by an opposite road, and some of us who wore 
with Linant Bey in 1 875 saw yon hi Ugamhi, and many 
more of ns have known you hy name, it is most likely 
all of them will be convinced tliat the Nile is not tlie 
only road to Egypt, and that you, having found them, 
can take them out of the country. They will see your 
officers, they will sec your Soudanese, they will listen 
respectfully to your message, and gladly obey. That 
is my own opinion, thor^h God only knows what the 
sentiments of the First l^ttalion are by this time, as 
sufficient time has not elapsed to enable us to hear 
from them.” 

* * * * * 

On telling Emin Pasha the next day the story of 
Shukri Agha, he said : — 

“ Shukri Agha is a very intelligent and bravo officer, 
promoted to his present rank for distinguished service 
against Kaiamalla, one of the Mahdi’s generals, when 
he came here with some thousands to demand our 
surrender to the authority of Mohamed Achmet." 
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" His stovy is (|iulc ti'UP, except that uc has omitteil to 
mention tluit Avitli the 1 UO lities of tlio Fivat Battalion 
tliere were 900 armcil uegi'oca. Bul)Bcqueutly 1 leamod 
tliat it liiul lioeii tlieir intention to liave taken me to 
Gondokoi'o, and dctiiiu me tlicrc until tlie gaixisons of 
the aoutliern stations, Wadelai, Timgurn, and Msto, 
were collected, and then to have marched along the 
light hank towards Khartoum. On reaching the neigh- 
bourhood of Khartoum, and there learning that the city 
had really fallen, they were then to disperse, each to 
his own house, leaving the Cairenes and myself to sliift 
as we might for ouj'sclves." * 

* * * * * 

The lollowing are some natural liistory tacts he 
related to me : — 

“The forest of Msoiigwa (sec maj)) is infested with a 
large tiiho of ()him])ani{ees. In summer time, at night, 
they freijuontly visit the plautatioixs of JVIswa station to 
steal the fruit. Hut what is rcuiarkalilc about this is the 
fact that they use torelios to light the way 1 Had I 
not witiicHSod this cxtrivordiiuvvy Hpe<itaiio peraoimily 
I should never have credited that luiy oi' tlio Simian's 
uiidorstooil the art of malring fire.” 

“ Cue time those siimc elumpanzees stole a native 
drum from the station, and went away pounding merrily 
on it. They evidently delight in that drum, for T have 
frequently heard them rattling away at it in the silence 
of the night.” 

Ho obseiTcd that parrots are never seen along the 
shores of Lake Albert. Up to hvt. 2° N. they are seen 
in Unyoro, Imt the Lake people do not seem to under- 
stand what is referred to when parrots are mentioned. 

Om.’ people captured a pair of very young mongoose, 
which were taken to the Pasha. They were accepted, 
and ordered to he um'sed on millc. He dedared that 
the mongoose, though he becomes very tame and is 
exceedingly droll, is a nuisance. Instruments are 

* Knowing this, the Pasha seems to rao to liayo hoen very imprudent 
in adTcntniing into tho proseuco of those lobole without satisfying 
himself as to Hie offcet his pi’cseueo woTdd have on them. 
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broken, ink aeattcroil, pijK'i’H imtl books are siucarcil 
and soiled by this imiuisitive littlo beast. To eggs it 
is eapceinlly deatruetivc. If it tiuds an egg of more 
than ordinary liard alicll, it lifts it with ita foro-fcot and 
lets it drop until it ia broken. 

Tbe Pasha has much to say respecting the Dinkaa, 
Proprietors of cattle among the Diuka tribe own from 
300 to 1500 head. They rai’ely kill, their cattle being 
kept solely for their milk and blood. The latter they 
mix with sesamum oil, and then eat as a delicacy. At 
the death of a herd-owner his nearest kinsman invites 
his friends, and one or two beeves may be slaughtered 
for the funeinl feast ; othejuvisc one scarcely ever hears 
of a Dinka killing his cattle for meat. Should one of 
the herd die a natural death, the love of meat demands 
that it he eaten, which is a pr(M)f that conscience docs 
not prohibit satisfying the stomacli with moat, hut 
rather exoeaaive penuriousness, entile being the Dinka’s 
wealth. 

These Diukas also pay great I'cvcvcueo lo pythons and 
all kinds of snakes. One of the Soudanese omesers killed 
a snake, and was compelled to pay a fine of lour goals. 
They even domesticate tliem, koejiiug them iii tlicir 
houses, hut they are allowed every liberty, niid to crawl 
out for prey, after which they return foi- rest and sleep. 
They wash the pythons with milk and anoint them 
with butter. In almost ewery hut the smaller snakas 
may he heard rustling in the roofe as they crawl, 
exploring for rats, mice, etc. 

On the east side of the Nile he found a tribe ex- 
ceedingly partial to lions ; in fact, one of them would 
prefer to be killed than be guilty of the death of a lion. 
These people dug a pit at one time for buffaloes and 
such game to fall into, but it unfortunately happened 
that a lion was the first victim. The Soudanese who 
discovered it were about to kill it, when the chief vetoed 
the act and implored that the liou should he given to 
him. The Sonclanese were wilbng enough, and curiously 
watched what he would do with it. The chief cut a 
long stout pole and laid it slantwise to the bottom of 
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the pit, up wlvu'li the lion hnniediiitcly climhoil aiul 
bounilcfl luvay to the jiinolc to enjoy liih lihorly. It 
should 1)0 added that the iiohlo beast did not attempt 
to injure any person iieai’ the pit— probaldy ho was too 
frightened ; tboupili us pretty a story might be made out 
of it as that of Androeles and the lion, did wo not live 
in such a voraeioua and prosaic age. 

“Bird studios,” the gray-luiired lieutenant from 
Cairo declared, were the Pasha’s delight. Indeed, he 
seems to find as great pleiasui-e in anything relating to 
birds or animals as in his militmy and civil duties, 
though I have not ohseiwed any neglect of tlic last, and 
the respectful soldierly bearing of Ids people in his 
presence marks a tliseipliiic well impressed on them. 

« « « « « 

From the aho^'o gleanings of such (‘ouversatiou as I 
have noted it will ho rh'iir to any one that the I’lwlm has 
had a varied life, one that would furnish to ijiiiet home- 
keeping peojilo imieli Viihmhlo and enrliaiiting reading 
matter. It may l)e hoped ho will see fit some day to 
exhihit to lliem in hook form some of his startling life 
iuoidents in Asia fvnd Alnea, find rehciu’se in his own 
pleasing inaiinor some of the most interesting observations 
ho has made during a long insidcuce amid a now and 
wild nature. 
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ciiAPm xviii. 

STAfiT FOE, THE EELIEF OF THE EEAE COLtTMN. 

Escorted by vmioiis tribes to Itubangi— Camp at tJkuba village— Avriyal 
at Fort Bodo— Our invalids in Ugfirrowwa’s cato— Lioutenant Stairs' 
report on bis visit to biing up tho invalids to Fort Bodo— Kight 
visits by the malicious dwarfe— A general muster of the gattison— I 
docidB to conduct tboEeliof Eoteo in person— Captain Nelson’s ill- 
healtli— My little foi-tcnier “Bandy— Description of tho fort— 
The Zanzibaris— Estimated time to perform tho journey to Yambuya 
and back— Lieutenant Slairs' suggestion about tho stoamoi' Steiiiey 
-Conversation with Lioutenant Rtoira in rolbronco to llojor Barttolot 
and the Bear Column— Lotter of insteuctiuns to Lioulonant Blairs. 

1888. Uh tlio lat of June, oseortod by a woi'O iif Mazamboni’s 
June 1. people, we mai'oliotl 'weatwai'd IVoin UnduHaimia. In an 
Mubangi. yeaclicd Ui'uniangwa. Tbw diatmt 

furnished an escort of about a hundred, tho Mazanibonia 
■withdrawing to their homes. At Unyaboiigo, after a 
two hours’ march, the people of Urumangwa likewise 
■withdrew, yielding their honourable duties to tho people 
of the new district, and those escorted us for au hour 
and a half, and saw us safely housed and abundantly 
fed at Mukangi. For a short time before the latter 
place we were drawn up in battle array, and a fight was 
imminent, but the courage and good sense of its chief 
enabled both parties to avoid a useless rupture. 

A good example has its imitators as well as bad 
examples. The chiefs of Wombola and Kamett^ heard 
how quickly we had embraced the friendly offers of 
Mukangi, and when we marched through their districts 
the next day not one war-cry was heard or a hostile figmie 
appeared. Those of Kamette called out to us to keep on 
our way, it is true, but it was just, as we had no business 
in Kamette, and the day was yet young ; but on our 
arrival at the next village, Ukuba, we were tired, and 
disposed to rest after a five hours’ march. But Ukuba, 
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of Besse dwtrii't, Imd alromly cxprioiiocil our wcapoim isae. 
on the 12th April last, iiiul wi> were permittod to camp 
quietly. At auiiset we wore pvalitiod at seeing Kcvcral 
of tlie nativo.s walking^ uiuimicd to camp, and in the 
morning they eanic again wtli presents of a inilcli goat, 
some fowls, and enough plantains for all. 

On the 3rd we pressed on rapidly, and eaptui-ed the 
canoes to ferry our party aeress the Ituri, which, though 
there had been hut little rain of late, we found to he as 
full as in rainy April. 

On the next day we c!iptui-eci a woman oi Maude 
after crossing the river, and released her to tell hcj' 
people that we wore harmless enough if the road was 
undisturbed. It may extend the area ovei' whieh pe»icc 
between us and the natives is estalilished. 

On the .5th wo eampeil at. Bahnrii, and on ihc next 
day at \Y. hi<londuru. ( )n the 7th a seven hours’ nuireii 
brought us to a strc'um called Miwale lli\ er, h'om llio 
great number of rapliia palms ; and the next day we 
oiitored Fort Hodo, hringing willi u.s six head of cattle, 
a flock of slto(‘jt and goals, a few loads of nativi> 
tohaeeo, four guildiiH of the Pasha’s whisky, aud some 
other little luxuries, lo joy iho heiu'ts of the giurison. 

Buell an ult(‘r silunee prevails in the forest that we 
were mutually ignorant of each otlier’s fate during 
our sixty-seven days’ separatum. Until we approached 
within 400 yawls of Fort Bodo wc could not divine 
what had become of Lieuteiumt Stairs, who, it will be 
remembered, had hccii de.spatched on the i6th February 
to Ugarrowwa’s to conduct sudi convalescents os could 
be found there to ns to share in such fortune as might 
happen to us iii the open eountiy, whose very view 
had proved so medieimiblc to om' men. Nor could the 
garrison gue,ss what lu<-k had happened to us. But 
when our rifles woke up the sleeping echoes of the 
forest with their volleys, the sounds had scarcely died 
away before the rifles of the gan'isou responded, 
and as we knew that Fort Bodo stOl existed, those 
immured within the limits of the elemiug became aware 
that we had retunied from tlie Nyanza. 
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Ifi88. 
June. 6. 
Fort Bodo. 


Lieutenant Stairs was first to sliow iiiinself and bail 
us, and close after him Captain Nelson, lioth in excellent 
condition, hut of rather pasty complexion. Their men 
then came trooping up, exuberant joy sparMing in 
their eyes and glowing in their faces, for these children 
of Natui’e know not the art of eonceeding their moods or 
disguising their emotions. 

But, alas! for my estimates. Since I have entered 
the forest region they have always been on the erring 
side. After computing carefully, as I thought, every 
mile of the course to he travelled and every obstacle 
likely to be met by him and his lightly-laden escort, I 
was certain Lieutenant Stairs would be with us after an 
absence of thirty-nine days. W e stayed forty-seven days, 
as we were assured it would please him to be present 
at the successful termination or crowning triumph of 
our efforts. He arrived after seventy-one days' absence, 
and by that date we had already coninmnioatod with 
Emin Pasha. 

I had estimated also that out of the fifty-six invalids 
left in the care of Ugarrowwa, and boarded at our 
expense, at least forty convalescents would be ready, fit 
for marching, but Mr. Stairs found most of them in 
worse condition than when they parted from us. All 
the Somalis were dead except one, and the survivor but 
lived to reach Ipoto. Out of the fifty-six there were 
but thirty-four remaining. One of these was J uma, with 
foot amputated ; three were absent foraging. Out of the 
thirty sorry band of living skeletons delivered to him 
fourteen died on the road, one was left at Ipoto, the 
remaining fifteen survived to exhibit their nude bodies 
<lisfigured by the loathliest colours and effects of chronic 
disease. The following is the letter describing Mr. 
Staiw’ mmarkable journey, which amply accounts for 
his detention ; — 

■'Eoi't Bodo, Ibwiri, Oeutral Africa, 

" June Qth, 1868. 

" I Imve the honour to report that in acoordauco ivith your orders 
of the 16th Tebruary, 1888, 1 left this place on idle Ifith of that month 
’vith an escort of twenty conriers and other dotailB, to proceed to 
UgarTOwa’s station on tho Itnri, forward the eouriei'S on their journey to 
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Major Barttdot’s colmiiii, roliovu tUo iiivnliila loft in dmrgo of TJ Riurawwii, 
ana briug them on to this station. 

“Leaving tbisplaoc, then, on IliolGtli.wovoaolieilKilimniiiTIillvillngo 
on tho 17th. Next ifiiy I dodilod to follow a large native trade, vvoll 
Tvom, about two miles west of Kilmiaui on onr tliuoiigli trade to Ipolo ; 
oocordingly we etmtoil off tliis uii till 11 aoa. After we hail gone this 
length, the track akuok too unioli to tho nortli and east; I thorefora 
locSod for other traota, honing by following ono to at last get on to a 
large road, a]id tline worle tlirongh i»> tlie Dnirii. Kniling one, wo 
Mowed it up soma two miles or so, and then found that it ended 
abmptly, and no further traoo eouhl be found of it. Bctui’iiiug to our 
fonaor road we moved 031 , and that d3iy made four more endeavours to 
gel north-west or aomowhoro in that direction; late at night we camped, 
just before dark, having found a hlazod track. On the next ibiy, ISth, wo 
folloivod Alia track north-west at a hurt rate, and about 10 am. camo 011 
to an old villago. Tho blazes hoto ended; no further signs of a track 
could wo find loading out of the villogo, though we hunted tliornnghly 
in every direction. Xictimiiiig 3vgain, and following a laigo tnusk north- 
oast, wo made still another (ry, hnt licro again tho traok ended, 

"Afte Bomo coiisidoratiou 1 ratuniud to onr eamji of yesterday, and 
docidod on following a rimrl hudiug towanls Malmngu, and thon take a 
side road, said hy the natives io lead lo Oie lUimi, but on following tliis 
wo found it load muroly nii to soiuo Wiuubutti huts, and hero can out, 

"After iaking my heail nnni’s niiiiiioii, X tlicii deciilcd on I'eturnhig 
and following onr old mvX to Tjiolo,ttiota to pi'oonro two guides aiiu 
follow on tho track to Uludi's villago, and ihoro cross tho Ihurn and 
follow down on north side, fto. My misoiiH for doing theso wera ; If 1 
should go on lilco ibis, hsiking fur Irauks, J should lose pi'oliahly foiu or 
five days, and this with my Ihiiited timo would not bo admissiblo; and, 
aaoondly,that to atlonipl to siilit imr way 011 a bearing tlirongh tlio bush 
to tho river would take perlwps iivu di^s, wliioh would <tiuto conntoi^ 
balance tuiy advaiilago a nortli roiul might possoss. Benduiig Kiloiiga 
Longa’s on tlio 33nd, wo aiwauged fora jariy lo take ns hy a road soiitli 
of Itoi, and on tho 21th loft. On tlio let of Jlatoli crosseel tho Londa, 
conrses now Jf-W. and N.N.W. On tlio 9tb ranched Farislii, tho unpev 
.station of Ugarrowwa. On tho 11th wo raaclied tlgarrowwu’s, on tho Ituri, 
early in tho morning. I'br many days wa had been having rains, aucl 
owing to theso I suffered very inneli iiom fevers, and on getting to 
Ugarrowwa's hod to ronuiiu in bod for two days. 

" At U.’s some eight or ten wera away foraging, and to got theso 
required three and a half days. 

“ Kfty-eix (66) men wore loft with Ugarrowwa, viz., five Somalis, five 
Nubians, and forty-six Zanzibaris, on tho 18th of September, 1887. Of 
this total twenty-six iiad died, including aO the Somalis except llnalla. 
'Thera wore still two men out when I loft. Baraka W. Monsaa I detailed 
as a courier in place of another (who had been left at Ipoto with bod 
nicer), and Jnnia B. Zaid roinainod with Ugoa'rowwa. 

" The majority of tho men wore in a weak state when I arrived, and on 
leaving I rofusod to toko seven of those. Ugarrowwa, howevei', iioint 
blank refused to keep them, so thus I was obliged to bring on men with 
the oarlainty of their dying on the maroli. 

"Early on tJie 16IJi, Abdullah, and his eouiiers were despatebod domi 
river. On the 17th took onr forty-four rifies from Ugarrowwa, and out 
of those made liim a prasent of two and forty-two rounds Itcmingtoa 
ammunitian. 

" On the 18th closed with U. for )|{870, being $30 for twenty-nine men; 
also handed him bis bills of exchange and your letter. 


1888. 
Juan 8. 
Fort Bodo. 
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,000 ■' On BHino clay loft for IbwiiiwitlifulIoiviiiK. 

Jnns 8. “ when 1 loachod FiiviNhi, Uio rain was couRtanl, 

„ , „ ! making Uio track lieary and the creoks difficult in crossing. From hero 
I'oit ijoao, j foTcrs day after day, and having no one to carry 

mo, had to make marches of five to seven miles ])er day. The constant 
vvcttiiigs and bad roads had mode all the men vory low-apiriied, some 
doubting even that tliore was help ahead. Eoachod Ipoto April 11th, 
loft ISiii ; and after more trouble from fever reached hero on 26th April. 
All glad to BOO the Fort. Dualla, the Somali, I was obliged to leave at 
Ipoto. Tam, a former donkey-boy, deserted on the road. Of tho draft 
of invalids (tTvonty-air) ton had died. Eibwana also died from chest 
disease in camp near jiambnngu. Out of fifty-six invalids brought 
fourteou alivo to the Fort. 

" On rcoehing Fort Bodo I found you had been so long gone tliat 1 
could not follow up with safety with tho few rifles I could eorainand, and 
so remained at tliia station and reported myself to Captain Nelson, who 
was left in ohorgo of the Fort by ycni. 

“Floods, rains, fevom, and other ilbioEBCs had boon tho cause of our 
long delay, and those of us who wore in fit oondition at all, fell biltnrly 
the disappointment nt not being able to roach yon. 

“I have tho honour to bo, &e., 

'* W. Q. SiAins, Lioul. 11.E. 

" To M. H. SiANtEY, Esq.” 

Of tlie condition of tlie gari’inon at Fort Botlo there 
was but little to complain ; the uloorous persons, thougli 
nothing improved, were not wome ; tho anieraic victims of 
the tortures of Manyuema at Ipoto had guiuotl possibly 
a few ounces in weight; the chi’ouically indolent and 
malingerers still existed to remind us by their aspects of 
misery that they were not suitable for the long and 
desperate journey yet before us. Wc expected all this. 
The long jornmey to Yambuya and back, 1,070 rndes, 
could never be performed by unwilling men. It would 
be volunteers, fired by interest, stimulated by the 
knowledge that, this one task ended, forest miseries, 
famine, damp, rain, mud, gloom, vegetable diet, 
poisoned arrows, would be things and griefs of the 
past ; and then the joys of the grass land, divine light, 
brightness and warmth of full day, careering of grass 
before the refreshing gales, the consolation of knowing 
that heaven is above, and the earth, yet full of glad 
life, glowing with beneficence and blandness, ever bmore 
them. Oh, gi'acious Godl hasten the day. But can 
black men, the “ brutes,” “ niggers,” " black devils,” feel 
so ? We shall see. 

One crop of Indian corn had been harvested, and was 
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stored suugly iu grauarics, the fields were boiug pro- isss. 
pared auew for replanting, the banana plantations still *■ 
furnished unlimited supplies of food, the sweet potatoes 
grew wild in various places, and there was a fair stock 
of beans. 

The malicious dwarfs (the Wambntti) had paid noc- 
turnal visits, and ravaged somewhat the corn fields, and 
Lieut. Stairs, with a few choice spirits of the garrison, 
had given chase to the inaiauders and had routed them, 
losing one man in the action, but scaring the undersized 
thieves effectually. 

The Fort now contained 119 2hinzibaris of the Advance, 
four of Emin Pasha’s soldiem, ninety-eight Madi carriers, 
and three whites from the Albert Nyanza, be.side8 fifty- 
seven Zanzibaris and Soudanese, and two officers who 
formed the garrison — total, 283 souls. It was out of 
this number wo wore to fom a column of Zanzibai'i 
volunteers and Madi carriors to hasten to the relief of 
Major Barttolot and the Roar Oolnmn. 

After a two days’ rest a general muster was made. 

The necessities of our condition were explained aloud to 
them; our white brotlicrs were labouring under God 
alone knerv what difficultie.s — difficulties that appeared 
greater to them than they did to us, inasmuch as we 
had gone through them and survived, and could afford 
to make light of them. For knowledge would teach us 
to be more prudent of our rations, where to refresh our 
jaded bodies, and when to hasten through the inter- 
vening wildernesses, husbanding our resources. Our 
meeting would rejoice our poor fi;iends, distressed by 
our long absence, and our good news would reanimate 
the most feeble and encourage the despairing. They 
all knew what treasures of cloth and heads were in 
charge of the Rear Column. We could not carry all, as 
indeed there was no need for so much. How could it 
better be bestowed than on the tireless feithful fellows 
who had taken their master twice to the Nyanza and 
badk to his long-lost fr;iend8 ! “ I pray you, then, come 
to my side ye that are willing, and ye that prefer to 
stay in the Fort remain in the ranks." 
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1888 . Exulting in tlieir lusty strengtli, per lout liealtb, and 
Junes, ijj tlieir acknowledged worth, L07 men cried aloud, “To 
Fori Dodo, jvjajor ! ” “ To the Major ! ” and sprang to my side, 
leaving only six, who wa-e really indisposed by illness 
and growing ulcers, in their places. 

Those TOO understand men will recognize some 
human merits exhibited on tliis occasion, though others 
may be as blind in perceiving the finer traits in human 
nature, as there are many utterly unable to perceive in 
a picture the touches which betray the masterful hand 
of a great painter, or in a poem the grace and smooth- 
ness, combined with vigour and tmth, of the true poet. 

After selecting out a few of the garrison to replace 
tlio.se unable to undertake the long niaroh before us, 
there remained only to distiibutc twenty-five days' 
rations of Indian corn to each member of the ficlief 
Force, and to advise that in addition each man and boy 
should prepare as much plantain flour as he could 
coi'ry. 

Until the evening of the 15tli of June all hands were 
engaged in reducing the hard corn with ]) 0 Ktle and 
mortar and sieve into flour, or coni rice, railed “ grits," 
ill peeling the plantains, slicing, dryhig them on wood 
grating over a slow fire, and pounding them into fine 
flour. I, on my part, besides arranging the most need- 
ful necessaries required for general use.s, had many per- 
sonal details to attend to, such as repair's of pantaloons, 
shoes, chair, umbrella, rain-coat, etc. 

My intention was to conduct the Belief Force in 
person, unattended by any officers, for many reasons, 
l)ut mainly because every European implied increase of 
liaggage, which was now required to lie of the very 
sin^ost limit consistent .with the general safety. 
Besides, Lieut. Stairs, in my opinion, dcsei'vcd rest after 
his trip to Ipoto to bring the steel boat to Fort Bodo, 
and his journey to Ugarrowwa’s was to conduct the 
convalescents. Captaiu Nelson, ever since the latter 
part of September, 1887, had been subject to .ever- 
varying complaints — ^first ulcers, then a general debility 
which almost threatened his life, then skin eruptions, 
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lumbago, tciiLler feet, and fits of obstmatc ague. To a isas 
person in sucb a vituited eondilion of blood a journey of 
the kind about to be undertaken ■would doubtless prove 
fatal, Dr. Parke, the only other officer availing, ■was 
needed for the sick at the Fort, as in truth the entire 
giurison consisted mainly of people requiring medical 
attendance and treatment 

With great difficulty we were able to select fourteen 
men of Ike garrison to accompany Captain Nelson as far 
as Ipoto, to convey the dozen loads of baggage still 
remaining there ; but as we were about to start, the 
Captain was prostrated with another attack of inter- 
mittent fever, and a strange swelling of the hand, which 
made it necessary for Dr. Parke to replace liim fur this 
short journey. , 

The faithi'ul little fox-tomer “ Riuidy,” wliich had 
home the fatigues of the double march 1o the Albert 
Nyanza so -well, and had been such a good friend to us 
in an hour of groat need, and had liocome the ])oi of 
every one, though “Bandy” would not permit a Zari- 
zihari to approacli mo unannounced, was committed to 
the core of Lioutonnut Staii's, in the hope of sa'ving 
him the tliousaqd-milo jouimey now before us. But 
the poor dog nffisjudged my purpose, and resolutely re- 
fused his food from the moment 1 left him, and on 
the third day after my dcpartm'e he died of a broken 
heart. 

Upon carefully considering the state of the Fort, and 
the condition of its garrison, and the capacity of its 
Commandant, Lieut. Staii’s, who would be assisted by 
Captain Nelson and Dr. Parke, I felt the utmost 
asBuiauee that, with sixty rifles and abundant stores of 
ammunition, tliey were invulnerable from any attack of 
forest natives, however strong their forces might be. A 
wide and deep ditch ran round two-thirds of it. At 
each of its angles a commanding platform, closely fenced, 
liad been erected, with approaches and flanks duly under 
rifle range, and each angle was connected by a continuous 
stockade, well banked with earth without and supported 
within by a firm banquette. The main roads leaAmg to 
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1838 . tlie Fort -were also fencctl, to serve as obstructions. Tlie 
Junes, tillage iuhabitecl by tbe garrison lay on tlie side 
Foil Bode, m^pjoteeted by tbe ditch, and was arranged in V shape, 
to mask the entrance into the Fort. During daylight 
no hostile party could approach within 3 50 yards of 
the Fort unpereeived. At night ten sentries would be 
sufficient precaution against surprise and fire. 

This protection was not so much designed against 
natives alone as against a possible — and by no means 
unlikely — combination of Mauyuema with natives. As 
much might be urged for the likelihood of such a 
combination as agamst it ; but it is a totally wrong policy 
to be idle before an uncertain issue, and of tlie hundreds 
of camps or stations established by me in Africa, not 
one has been selected without consideiing evciy near nr 
remote eontingenoy. 

I was about to leave Fort Bodo witbnnt the least 
anxiety respecting the natives and Manyuonm, as also 
without fear of incompatibility between tbe olliocvs and 
Zanzibaris. The officers were now acquainted with tlie 
language of then.' people, as well as -with their various 
habits, tempers, and moods, and the men could equally 
distinguish those of their officers. Both parties also 
believed that their stay at Fort Bodo was not likely to 
be protracted, as the Pasha had promised to visit them 
within two months, and from a visit of one of his 
considerate and thoughtful character they might surely 
infer they would derive pleasure as well as profit. On 
his return to the Nyanza they could accompany him, 
abandoning the Fort to its fate. 

Of the fidelity of the Zanzibaris there was also no 
room for doubt. However tyrannical or unjust the 
officers might be — an extreme conjecture — ^the Zanzi- 
baris could only choose between them on the one hand, 
and the cannibalism of the Wambutti and the incarnate 
cruelty of the Manyuema on the other. 

Would that I could have felt the same confidence 
and oontentinent of mind regarding the Bear Column. 
With the lapse of months had been the increase of my 
anxiety. As week after week had flown by, my faith 
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in its safety lunl bccomo wcakoned and my mind 
fatigued — ^with the eniitinual eonfliot of its hopes and 
doubts, with the oi'catioii of ingenious and fine tlieories, 
and theii' no less subtle demolition, was, perforce, con- 
strained for its own repose and health to forbear 
thought and take refuge in the firm belief that the 
Jilajor was still at Yambuya, but abandoned. Our 
duty was, therefore, to proceed to Yambuya, select the 
mo.st necessary material equal to our carrying force, and 
march back to the Nyanza again with what speed wo 
might. 

On this suppo.sition I framed an estimate of the time 
to ho occupied by the journey, and handed it, with a 
letter of instructions, to the Commandant of the Fort 
for his use : — 


“ AVlioi'ons llio (lislanou lictwomi Port Hn<lo toUio Nyaiiea is 125 jnileR, 
mill has bouu vrafoi'iiusl in. 2sa hoiu'g’ iimrclUug, or Tl ilayn, iucUisivo of 
jialts. 

“■WlioroiiH wo (riivolloil tlw distwicc from Ymahuya to UgniTOwwa’s 
in 289 IioTiVh = 71 ilnys. 

" 'Wlicivna Licni rauinl atnirh niMoliod &om Ugiiriwvwa’s 

to Port Bocio ill 26 „ 

ioo „ 

" Thoroforo onr journey to TiiUilittyii will prolmlily oocupy 100 cln^, 
imcl tlio naino poriod Imdc. Prom Jmio loth, 3888, to Jomiary 2jic1, 
1889, is 209 clnya. Wo inny roaaonnbly bo cxiiootoil on January 2na 
at Port Boilo, ami on tlie 22iicl of the samo moiiUi at Lalto Albert. 

" Or thus : Storting Jtuio 16th, 1888 


Fort Bodo to . 

. Ugarrowwa’a 

. July 5th 

Tlienco to 

. Avisdhha . 

. „ 25th 

J> It • 

. Mniid 

. Aug. 14th 

W M * 

Yambuya . 

. Sept. 3rd 

Halt 10 days . 

. — 

. „ 13th 

Eotum to 

. Mup6 

. Oot. 3id 

w • 

. Fauga Palls 

. „ 23rd 


. Port Bodo 

. Beo. 22ad 

Halt a days 

. — . 

. „ 27tl) 

Thonoo to 

. Albert Nyanza 

. Jau.lGth,l 


If % i * * It 


The last evening of my stay at Fort Bodo, while re- 
citing over the several charges, general and personal, 
entrusted to him, Lieut. Stm’s suggested that perhaps 
the non-anival of the steamer Stanley at Yambuya 
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accounted for the utter ailence rc.'ipcetiiig the Bear 
Gulumn. I then replied in the following terms : — 

“ That is rather a ei-ucl suggestion, my dear sir ; that 
is the least I fear, for as well as 1 was able 1 proAuded 
against that aeoident. You must know that Ai'heu the 
Stanley deputed from theTamhuya on the 28th of June, 
I delivered several letters to the captain of the steamer. 
One Avas to my good friend Lieut. Liehriehts, Governor 
of Stanley Pool district, charging him, for old friend- 
ship’s sake, to despatch the steamer hack as soon as 
possible with our goods and I’eservc ammunition. 

“Another was to Mr. Swinburne, my former secretary, 
who was the soul of fidelity, to the effect tliat in case 
the Stanley met with such an accident as to prevent 
her return to Yambuya, he Arould bo pleased to sub- 
stitute the steamer Florida for her, as Iho owners Avorc 
business men, and full compensation in cash, which I 
guaranteed, would find ns I'eady an acceptance Avi1h 
them as profits from the ivoiy trade. 

“ A tliiid letter avos to Mr. Antoine Ore,s]ioff, the agent 
at Stanley Pool for the Dutch house at Banana, to the 
effect that, failing both steamers Stanley and Florida, 
ho would find a large ready money profit if he Avould 
undertake the transport of the stores of tire Expedi- 
tion from Stanley Pool, and 128 men from Bolobo, 
to Yambuya. Wliatever reasonable freight and fare 
he would charge, immediate payment was guaranteed 
by me. 

“A fourth letter avos to our officer in charge at 
Stanley Pool, Mia John Eose Troup, to the effect that, 
failing the steamers Stanley, Florida, and Mr. Greshoff’a, 
he was to use his utmost powers and means to collect 
boats and canoes, at whatever cost, ready at hand, and 
communicate with Messrs. Ward and Bonny at Bolobo. 
Mr. Ward at Bolobo was also enjoined to do the like 
in TJyanzi, and man these vessels with the Zanzibaris 
and natives, and transport by stages the various stores 
to the intrenched camp at Yambuya. This last would 
scarcely be needed, as it is extremely improbable that 
from June 28th, 1887, to June 16th, 1888— nearly 
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twelve months — neither the Stanlei/, the Florida, nor isss, 
Mr. Gresliofi’s steamer -would be available for our 
serviee._ 

“Besides, you mmst remember that both eaptaiu 
and engineer of the Siardeij -were each promised a 
reward of £50 sterling if they would anive within 
jmsonable time. Such amounts to poor men arc not 
trifles, and 1 feel assured that if they liave not been 
prevented l)y their superiors from fulfilling their 
promise, all goods and men airived safely at Yambuya.” 

“You still think, then, that in some way Major 
Barttelot is the cause of this delay ? ” 

“Yes, he and Tippu-Tib. The hitter of course has 
broken his eoutraet. There is no doubt of that. For 
if he had joined his CiOO carriers, or half that number, 
with our Zanzibaiis, wo should have hoard of them 
long ago, either at Ipoto, when you returued there for 
tlio l)oat, or later, when you reached UgaiTowwa’s, 
Maj'cli Kith tliiH yoai', Thelcttoi’ of September 18th, 

1887, when ouly oighty-oue days absent from Yam- 
huya, and wliieh the Arab promised without delay, 
would certainly have produem an answer by this if 
the Major had departed from Yambuya. Those carriers, 
all choice men, well armed, acquainted with the road, 
despatched with you to Ugarrowwa's on February 16th, 
and seen by you safely across the river opposite his 
station on the 16 th of the following mouth, would 
surely by this have returned if the Bear Column was 
ouly a few weeks' march fi'om Yambuya ; therefore I am 
positive in my mind that Major Barttelot is in some 
■way or other the cause of the delay.” 

“Well, I am sure, however you may think the 
Major is disloyal, I 

“ Disloyal ! Why, whoever put you in mind of that 
■word ? Such a word lias no connection with any man 
on this Expedition, I hope. Disloyal I Why should 
any one be disloyal ? And disloyal to whom ? ” 

“ Well, not disloyal, but negligent, or backward in 
pressing on ; I feel sure he has done his best.” 

“No doubt lie has done his level best, bnt as I -wrote 
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J888. to liim on September 18th, in my letter to bo given to 
jiiBo 8. Ugari'owa’s carrici's, it is his ‘ rushiiess and iu- 

^‘'O' experience I dread,’ not Ins disloyalty or negligence. I 
fear the effect of indiscriminate punishments on his 
people has been such that the vicinity of Stanley Falls 
and the Arabs has proved an irresistible temptation to 
desert. If our letters miscarry in any way, our long 
absence — twelve mouths nearly to this day, and by the 
time wo reach Yambuya fourteen mouths at least 1 — 
will be a theme for dl kinds of reports. When the 
Zanzibaris from Bolobo reached him he ought to have 
had over 200 carriers. In twelve mouths— assuming 
that the goods and men arrived in duo date, and that, 
finding Tippu-Tib hod broken faith, he began the move 
as he promised — hewonld ho at Panga Mdls; l)ut if 
the severe work Ims demoralized him, ami he lias de- 
moralized his carrier's, well, then, he is stranded fai- 
below Panga Falls — probably at Wasp lia])idH, prohalily 
at Mupe or at Banal ya, or at Gwengwovu Ihiihds— with 
but 100 despau'ing can'iers and Iris Boudaucse, and ho is 
perforce compelled by the magnitude of his tusk to halt 
and wait. I liavo tried cver'y possible solution, and this 
is the one on which my opinion hooomes fixed." 

“Do you allow only 100 left? Surely that is very 
low.” 

“Why? I estimate his loss at what wo have lost 
— about 50 per cent. We have lost slightly less ; for 
from our origmal force of 389 souls there are 203 still 
olive : — 4 at Nyanza, CO in the Fort, 119 going with me, 
and 20 courier's. 

“Yes; hut the Bear Column has not endured a 
famine such as we have had." 

“ Nor have they enjoyed the abmrdanee that we 
have fed upon for the last seven months, therefore we 
are perhaps equal. But it is useless to speerdate further 
upon these points. 

“ The success which was expected from my plans has 
eluded me. Tire Pasha never visited the south end of 
the Lake, as I suggested to him hr my letter from 
Zanzibar. This has cost us fom; months, and of Barttelot 
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there is not a -word. Our men have fallen by seores, 
and wherever 1 turn there is no eomfort to be derived 
from the prospect. Evil hangs over this forest as a 
pall over the dead ; it is like a region aecursod for 
crimes ; whoever eiitera within its circle beenmes subject 
to Divine wrath. All we civu say to extenuate any 
error that we have fallen into is, that oui' motives are 
pure, and that our purposes are neither mercenary nor 
selfish. Our atonement .shall lie a sweet offering, the 
performanec of our duties. Let its bear all that may 
be put upon its like men bound to the sacvillee, without 
one thought of the results. Each day has its weight of 
ti'ouble.s. Why should we thmk of the distresses of 
to-morrow ? Let me deptu't from yon with the convic- 
tion that in my absoneo yon will not .swerve from your 
duty hero, and I need not be anxious for you. Tf the 
Pitslui and Jephsoii iiriivc wilh earriem, it i.s better for 
you, for them, and for me that you go ; if they do not 
oome, stay Jiere iiutil my return, (live me a reasonable 
time, over and above the date— the 22ud of Dccomher ; 
then if I return not, eonsult with your friends, and 
afterwards with your men, and do what is heat and 
svLsest As for us, we shall march hack to the idaco 
where Barttclot may bo found, even as far as Yambuya, 
but to no place beyond, though he may have taken 
everything away witli him down the Congo. If ho has 
left Yambuya and wandered far away south-east instead 
of east, I will follow him up and overtake him, and 
will cut through the forest in the most direct way to 
Fort, Bodo. You must imagine all this to have taken 
place if I do not arrive in Decemher, and consider that 
many otlior tilings may have occui'rcd to detain ns 
before you yield to the belief that w^e have parted for 
ever.” 

The following is the letter of instractioiiB to Lieut. 
Stairs ; — 

"Fort Bodo, Cantral Africa, 

"Sib — "tTuna 1888. 

" During lay aliBonoo wifii the adTonco party of the Expedition, 
now about to roturu to the ossistanoB of Major Barttolot and Bear 
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Oolumu, I appoint yon Oonunondimt of Port Boclo. I Iciivo with yon n 
garrison, inolnaivo of siok, nnmboring noiu'ly aixty rifloa. Tliu mou 
mainly are not of the oalibro reiiniKite for a garrison in a ilangoroiiR 
oonntry. Still they can all shoot oft their riles, nm iu good eoinUtioii, 
and you have nbunrlanco of ammunition. My principal rolianco is on 
the Oommandant himself. If tho chiot is aotivo and, wary, onr fort is 
safe, and no combination of natives can oust tho garrison from its shelter. 

I need not toll you tliat I leave you with confldenco. 

" Eospooting the improvomenta to be nindo in tho Port, which I linvo 
vca'bally explained to you, I would suggest that as the Port when 
completed will bo more extensivo than at present, you elect about 
twenty or tliicly of tho more docent and cleanly of the men to occupy tho 
buildings in tho Port, until such time as they arc wanted for other 
persons, because— 

" Ist. You aro in no danger, thmi, of being cut off by a daring foo from 
yonr garrison. 

" 2ad. Ono-tbird of youi' men will bo tlien williin tho gatos ready at 
your most sudden call. 

"3rcl. The huildings witliin the Pott will ho kept dry and in a habit- 
able eoudition by being ooonpied. 

"Con, Begin planting com about July JBth. 1st .July you should 
begin lioeiug up, clearing tho aronnd. 

“Eoiianos. I am exceedingly anxious aliout the bauanna Twice a 
week them should ho soul a strong patrol round llio iilauiaiinns to scare 
the natives, and also olophaats. Por tlic latloi' liidf-itdoxon Jlros at as 
many points might sutEoo. 

"An-otBcer wmuld ho scut out with tho patrol, to havo a roliahlo 
report of what trimapiros ; sliould ho report tho hauauns as getting 
scanty, thou you should begin latiouiug your jiooplo, always obtaining 
your supplies by dotaolunonts from tho most distant points of tho 
plautatious. Lot tho bananas noaiest tho Pori roach maturity, just as 
you would your corn. Along the main roods it would also l>o well to 
leave plantations alone until they mature. 

"I leave Captain Nelson as second in connuond, to take charge when 
you ate inomweitated by illness or accident. 

" Dr. T. H. Parke, A.M,D., remains here os surgeon ’to take ohnrgo of 
the siok. 

"It is, of course, impossible to say when we shall return, ns wo liave 
not the least idea whorcahonts tho Bear Column is, hut we shall do onr 
best. If the Major is still at Tambnya, you may expect us in December 
sometime. 

"I expect Emin Pasha and Mr. .Tephson in hero about two months 
bonce— say about tlie middle of August. 

" Should Mr. Jeplison appear with a snffloiont force of carriers, then I 
should recommend the evacuation of the Port and take Hie garrison, and 
accompany Mr. Jephsaii to tbs Nyausa, and put yonrsolf and force at tho 
disposition of Emiu Pasha until my roturn. As I coma eastward I 
propose following a northerly and easterly tract from the Nepoko and 
make for tho Itnri ferry. 

"In order that on maohing tho Ituii forry I may know whether you 
havo evacuated tho Port or not, please remember that on tlie right bank 
of the river, near the ferry, there ore a number of very tall trees, on j 
wbieb yon could carve a number of broad orraws, which would indicate 
that you had iiassed. You could also carve date of crossing the Ituri on 
a conspicuous placo near tlie ferry. This would save mo a great deal of 
time and anxiety respecting you. 

“ As our twenty couriers left here ICth Pehruary, it will bo four 
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laonllis, Jniio IGtli, ainro tlioy left. It Joplisoii ivinioars in alioni two 
months, say, tho tiiiio will llioii ho abont ait months sinoo tlio ooiu'ioi'S 
loft jolt Boilo— qnito snfBi'itml limo to disiiol all doubt about them. 

"I wish yon and your nsaocliiios good hoalth and safe niTlTal at tho 
Nyanzn. On our part wo will do our rrork with what colevity cirouni- 
Btancos will poimit. 

"Yoiira foithtnlly, 

"(Signed) llutmr M. Stajhit, 

“ Commanding B. P. B. Expedition, 

"To Llcnt. IV. 0 STAina, 

“ Commandant Fort Bodo.” 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

ARRIVAL AT BAHALTA : RARTTELOT DEAD. 

The Relief Roreo— The diffleulties of marching— •'Wo roach Ipoto— 
Kiloiigo Longa apologises for the hohavioiir of his Manynomj^-Tho 
chief roturns ns some of otir rillos.— Dr. Darke anil fourtoon men 
retnm to Port Boilo— Ferrying aeross tho Itnri river— Inilioatious of 
some of our ohl cam])a— \Vo uiienrth onr Imrierl slurus—Tho 
Manynoino osooiT — Bridging the Lonrla rivor— Tho fiimislioiljla.li — 
Accidents and deaths among Iho Zausihaiis anil llinli— My lllllo 
fox-terrier “ Rawly ’’—The Tast oloaring of Ujnngwa—Kiitivo women 
goidoa— 'We roach Ugarrowwa’s alianiloua'l station— Woloomo food 
at Amiri Palls— Navahi Palls— Halt nt A'viimlnn'i lamllug-iilaoc— 
Death oE a Modi ehiof— Our buried storoe near liasoiio nnuartlied 
and stolon— Jnmo and Hassib wander away from tho oolnmu— 'L’lio 
evils of forest maroliing— Conversation hotweoii my tent-boy, Rail, 
and a Zauzibati— Numoroiis bats at Mahoiigii villapfi— Wo reach 
Avisibba, and find a young Zanzibari girl— Nojamltt RnpidH and 
Pongn Palls— The mitivoB of Pnnga— At Mugwye’s wo disturb an 
intended feast— Wo ovortako Dgarrowwa nt Wasp Rapids and Jliid 
our oourioiB and some desorters in his camp— Tho hood oonrior 
relates his trogio story— Amusing lotler from Dr. Parke to Major 
Rarttalot— ProgirsB of onr canoe flotilla down tlie rivei^Tho 
Batunda natives- Our progress since leaving the Nyanzn— Thoughts 
about tho Roar Columu— Desolaidou along tho banlm of the river— 
Wo reach Ranolya— Mooling with Bonny— Tho Major is dead— 
Banalya Oamp. 

1888 , Oil tlie of June, in the early morning we set out 
jvM IS. from Fort Bpdo towards Yambuya in cxcdlent spirits, 
fort Bocio. ipmUy cheered hy tho gaiiison and with the best wishes 
of the officers. W e numbered 113 Zanzibaris, ninety-five 
Madi carriers, four of Emin Pasha’s soldiers, two whites 
besides Dr. Parke and bis little band of fourteen men, 
whose company we were to have as far as Ipoto. 
ludekaru was reached on the evening of the 17th, amid 
a heavy storm of raia. The next day was a halt to 

collect more plantains. On the 19th wc camped at 

Ndugu-bisha, the day following at NzaUi’s. We had by 
this time been introduced to the difficulties of forest 
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rtiareliing. Tlio erica of the column IctuTers recalled most 
painfully wluit an ahseiioc of seven months had caused 
us almost to forget. 

“ Red ants afoot ! Look out for a stump, ho 1 Skewers I 
A pitfall to right 1 a burrow to left 1 Thoms, thorns, 
'wai’e thorns ! Those ants ; lo ! a ti-ipping creeper, 
Nettles, ’ware nettles! A hole! Slippery beneath, 
beneath ! look out for mud I A root ! Red ants ! red 
ants amaroh ! Look sharp for ants I A log ! Skewers 
below ! ” And so on from camp to camp. 

Most of the villages along tins route still stood, but all 
awry and decaying; reeling from rotten uprights, the 
eave comers on the gromid, green mould covering the 
floors within, hollows (illcd with slime, and fungi 
flourishing along Iho sides, and nitrous cscreseenccs 
abounding; roots covered with cveepci's, nettles, and. 
prolifio gourd vines -voritabhi nests of ague, into which, 
nowoTcr, necessity coui|)elk‘d ns (uul our men lo seek 
shelter' l)y rousou ol' uxeessivo hitigue, or imminence of a 
raiustomi. 

Mamhungu’s was rouehod on tlio 21st, and on the 
edge of thollusindi clearing we camped on the following 
day. After forty-seven hour's juitt'chiug from Fort Boilo 
we entered the Arab scttlcmeut of Ipoto, where it will 
be remembered onr people, maddened by distress of 
hunger, caused me such serious losses of arms and 
ammunition. But the chauge in their condition was so 
great, and their eyes flashed such lively glances of seom 
at their tormentors, that in the afternoon Kilonga-Longa, 
with his head-men, dreading reprisal, began -with many 
apologies for the behaviour of Ins Manyuema during his 
absence to extenuate the heinonsness of their crimes, and 
to offer to atone for them as well as he was able. 
Nineteen Remingtons were laid before me, out of thirty 
I knew to bo in their possession. Six of these had been 
left as pledges of payment by myself, two were given by 
Mr. Stairs acting in my name, one was sold by Captain 
Nelson, and ten were sold by Zanzibaris, besides eleven 
not yet recovered ; but out of 3000 cartridges and two 
entire cases these receiver's of stolen goods purchased 
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1888 . from the starving Zanziharia, only fifty ■wore retimied. 

June 21 . yY’hatcvcr fears the Mauyiicma may have felt, the lit time 
h»‘»' foj. reprisal and retaliation had not arrived, though fifty 
rifles could have captured the settlement easily, the 
majority of Kilouga-Longa’a people being absent raiding 
eastward. We had far more important business afoot 
than the destruction of Ipoto, nor must it be forgotten 
that our little garrison at Fort Bodo was not so secure 
but that a few hundreds of men made desperate by their 
losses might not avenge themselves fully by a siege or 
midnight assault. 

We therefore, bending under the necessities of the 
occasion, accepted the rifles and gifts of goat and rice, 
and the Zanzibaris were permitted to sell such ivory as 
they had packed up for tOO pecks of rice, which to them 
was most welcome provender. 

The next day the chief returned two more rifles, but 
all my men being sufliciontly armed, he was requested 
to retain them as pledges, in addition to the six 
remaining in his hands, for payment of ninety doti of 
cloth promised to him and his people for the grudging 
and scant sustenance given to (Japtaiu Nelson and Dr. 
Parke wliflc they were compulsory guests of this ill- 
natured community. 

In the afternoon Dr. Parke and his little band of 
fourteen men commenced their retmm journey to Fort 
Bodo, conveying thirteen loads, and bearing the very 
last instructions I could give. 

On the 25th June we set out from Ipoto accompanied 
by a guide and our escort of fifteen Manyuema, who were 
ostentatiously detailed for this duty as far as the next 
Arab settlement, one of Ugarrowwa’s outlying stations. 
We arrived at the Ituri Kiver, and a canoe capable of 
carrying nine men was delivered over to us at 3 p.m, to 
serve as the means of ferriage. As one trip to the left 
bank and back occupied on an average twenty-three 
minutes, night fell before a half of our force was 
across. 

The work of ferrying was resumed early next morning, 
and continued until two o’clock, when every soul had 
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emssed cxecptuig tlie Mfiuyuema escort whose fears that issa. 
sadden vengetiuce would be inflicted on tliom, caused 
tliem to decline the venture they had been ordered to ““ 
undertake. 

We were now fairly in the wide uninhabited wilder- 
ness through which hvst October the Expedition 
struggled, gaunt victims of a merciless famine. No 
consideration would have tempted ua to a revisit of 
these dreadful shades, but that we fostered a hvely 
hope that we should soon meet our returning couriers, 
who we expected would gratify us with news from the 
Major’s column. Imbued with the fond belief that as 
they had not arrived at Ipoto we should meet them 
on this road— none otlier being Icnown to them — we 
inarched briskly from the landing-place, and in two and 
three-quni'tcr hours reached the ciunp whence wo had 
crossed over to the north liauk on the Iftli of October 
last. Indications of our stay here wore yet fresh— the 
charcoal broad arrows drawn on the Imlcod tree .stenns, 
the lead pencil writing to Khamis Pai’ry still plainly 
legible. 

At 1.15 P.M. of the 28th we an-ived at Nelson’s camp, 
opposite the confluence of-tho Ilim-uwifch the Ituri, a 
place which last (Jetober witnessed such death and 
agony, where poor Nelson sat so many hours, so many 
wi'etohed days with ulcered feet, waiting anxiously the 
arrival of news from us, and where he was found by his 
friend Mouuteney J ephson, haggard, and reduced by his 
feelings of forlornness and despair into a state of aluect 
helplessness, in the midst of his dying and dead 
companions. We had performed the march in twenty 
hours, or in four days inclusive of our detention while 
ferrying with one small craft. Last October, despite 
our strenuous endeavours, the same distance had occu- 
pied us thirty-nine hours’ marching, or thirteen days 
molnsive of the halt ! The condition of the stomach 
made all this great difference. 

We found our cache untouched, though we had strong 
doubts, and unearthed our buried stores wbich Jephson’s 
relief party was unable to cany away. The ammunition, 
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1 SS 8 . made by Kynocli of Birmingbam, after ciglit montlia’ 
juuE sa burial in tlie sand, subject to tropic damp and an ctcnial 
^ was not so much injured as we expected, a full 

eighty per cent, of it being still sound, and the well- 
waxed brass cases and copper caps yet exhibited their 
native brightness and gloss. Distributing 1,000 
rounds to the men for the refilling of their pouches, 
selecting such other articles as were useful, we made up 
eight loads, and after burying the rest as superfluous, 
we hurried away from the hateful spot, camping far 
mland, 

Arriving at camp, we discovered four Madi carriers 
to have deserted with the kits of their Zanzibari mates. 
Had they known, what we could never forget, of the 
evil repute of this wUderuess, they probably would have 
chosen the brawling river for their graves than the slow 
torture of famuie in the ruthless forest. 

At sunset we were surprised to see the Manyuema 
escort reach our oamp. They had fled to Ifilonga 
Longa’s, and that gentleman had sternly ordered them 
to follow us again, and not to return without a note 
reporting they had performed the duty on which they 
had been sent. 

On the 29th we left the river route and stea'ed a 
south-westerly course through the pathless forest, in 
order to strike the road taken by Mr, Stairs' party on 
their return from Ugarrowwa’s. As the head-man Eashicl 
bin Omar was of onr party, we presumed — as he asserted 
his faith in himself— that he would recognize the path 
if it were shown to him, after which of course there 
would he no difluculty. The whole of the 29th and SOtli 
were occupied in this south-westerly course undeviating. 
We meanwhile crossed several native paths, but as 
Eashid failed to recognize any of them, we continued on 
our way. On the 1st July, early in the morning’s 
march, we entered the basin of the Lenda Eiver, and 
then, as Eashid expressed himself of the opinion that 
we must have passed the path, we took a direct westerly 
course, steering straight on through the forest hy 
compass. At noon of the 2nd we struck the Leuda 
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EivoT wliicili goiicmlly (lowed, as we olwem'd duviiig ids'!, 
the aftcmoou mtu'eli of the 2ud and until noon of Ike •’"k'l' 
3rd, N.N.W, Diseovoi'ing a umtow oluimu tlihty yards 
■wide thi'ougli which llio Lcuda raaliod furiously, wo 
eoiieoived it woidd he to our (Mlvaiitnoc to throw a 
bridge across this river, and trust to [ortmio showing us 
the path to Uganwwa’s station ou the otlicr l)auk, 
rather than continue along the Lenda Eiver ou the right 
hank, lest we might he forced to wander for days 
without finding the means of crossing. Accordingly wo 
selected three of the tallest trees, 115, 110, and 108 
feet respectively, which wc managed to launch across the 
chasm, and these resting on slout forked uprights, with 
railings to steady the laden men, made a commodious 
and safe bridge. Early ou the morning of the 5th the 
bridge was completed, and by ten o’clock every man was 
safe across. 

The Madi oarriei's having pui|X)Sc]y scattered their 
com provision along tlio I'oarl to ligl)ton their loads, 
began now to pay the penalty of their wastofulncss. 
Though the onmp-crier cried out daily the number of 
days yet remaining for which the provisions must last, 
the ignorant savages were, however, too doiisc-lioadod 
to profit by the warning; consequently wc had a 
dozen feeble wretches already faltering in their gait. 

We were already short of seven — four of whom had 
deserted. 

We continued on the left bank our westerly course, and 
meantime crossed several native paths inclining S.E. and 
N.W., but wo found none that can bo made available 
for our necessity. 

On the 6th we stumbled across a clearing garnished 
with a small but thriving plantation of plantains. The 
famished Madia rushed on this supply like hungry wolves 
on their prey, and soon devoured the whole, but three 
of them trod on cunningly-hidden sharp-pointed skewers 
set in the ground. 

Through a pelting rain we travelled on the 7th, and, 
wet and miserable, camped in the bosom of untraversed 
woods. One horn’s march next day brought us to the 
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small village of Balia, aud five hours later halted for the 
niglit at Bandeya. 

Tills day had hceu replete with niiacrics and siiigidar 
accidents. A shower of cold rain fell on ns after leaving 
Balia, and three of the naked Madia fell dead within a 
few paces of each other'. At the first indications of this 
shower I had orclei'cd a halt, and spread out about 150 
square feet of tenting, inviting everyone to huddle 
under it. The shower over, we rolled up tlie canvas 
and resumed the march, hut we were still subject to the 
heavy cold dripping of the foliage. The Zanzibaris, more 
accustomed to it and in better condition of body, were 
not much inconvenienced ; but three Madis, depressed in 
mind, depleted in body, fell dead as suddenly as though 
shot. A Lado soldier of Emin Pasha’s and a Zanzibari 


were skewered in the feet, and so crippled by these 
painful wounds that we were obliged to cany them. 
Aasr Bsjideya another Msdi ns five ,raec!imhod to 
illness caused by insufficient food, and a Zanzibari was 
shot by a bold and crafty dwarf with an arrow which 
penetrated between the ribs, but not to a fatal depth, 
Airiving at the village, my cook Hassau, in an unfortunate 
moment, while drawing his Winchester ri.fle towards him, 


caused it to explode, tearing a large portion of the 
muscles of the left arm; and near midnight a youth 
named Amari, wlrde blowing up to a brighter flame a 
watch-fire, was suddenly wounded in the head by a bullet 
from aEemington cartridge that someone had carelessly 
dropped near the embers. 

The next day, guided by some women who said they 
knew the way to XJgarrowwa’s, there was a moat tedious 


march thi'ough an immense clearing lately abandoned by 
the natives. None that I can remember was so full of 


vexations. It was a strained position at every stride we 
took — now treading on a slippery trunk which bridged a 
chasm bristling with dangers from a number of dead 
branches, their sharp points erected upwards threatening 
impalement to the unfortunate man who fell from such 
a height on them ; then balancing oneself on a log thrown 
across a rushing sti'eam; anon plunged into a brake 
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auflbciilingly closu IVdin llie <leiiso jiuishcs of myrifuls of 
creepcM gi'ovviug above and aroimd ; aooii Mtiimbliug 
tlu’ougli a deep grcoti alougli, its doptli bidden by 
floating vegetable parasites, then over a fearful an'ay of 
logs, the relies of the old forest, and every step the 
dimoultiea repeated until near noon we had traversed 
with streaming bodies the vast clearing of Ujaugwa. 
On the confines of the vu-gin forest we fomed camp, 
despatched the people to gather plantains and to prepare 
them as provisions for the few days yet remaining of the 
wilderness. 

By solar observations I discovered wc were in N. 
lat. 1° O' IG", 

On the 10th I suspootod wc were ttiking a oom'se 
which, if contiiined, woidd lead us not far from our camp 
of the 8th, but the Zanzibaris were so wedded to the 
belief that the natives kuewtl\cu‘ own country best, that 
in a fit of s])lcon i permitted them lo rest in iliat 
opinion. About ten oAloek of the I llh we (Jiimo upon 
the clearing and a 111 tie village wo had left on the 
morniug of tlio 8th. Thtis wo luwl made a complete 
circle, and in revenge for this tlio poo^o demanded that 
the women should bo slaughtcrcii Boor things, they 
had only acted aceording to then' nature ! It is wo who 
wore in error in supposing that the natives would show 
us a way leading them fuitlier and furtlier from their 
own country. Wei'e the faith continued in them they 
would have persisted in guiding us round about their 
clearings until they had dropped dead on their native 
earth. The women were therefore sent away home, 
and with compass in hand we steered a west by north 
course to strike the main road. We continued this course 
the whole of the llth, and early next day succeeded in 
finding the path, which ran north by east. 

At nine o’clock of the ISth July we reached our old 
eamp on the Ituri Eiver, opposite Ugarrowwa’s station, 
but the place, as we looked across the river, we found to 
be abandoned. Therefore no news could be obtained of 
our long absent carriers, or of 1ihe Major and his people. 
We resumed our march, our course behig along the 
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1888. Ituri Eiver, every mile, every creek, evciy crossiug-plaee 
juijr 14 , every camp, well known to us. 
pX' Tke nest day, rations all exhausted, Mtidis polishing 
by twos and threes dail}’', we reached Amiri Falls. No 
sooner was camp pitched than there was a rush for 
food. It was not to be obtained in the immediate 
vicinity, for TJgarrowwa’s multitude of 600 people had 
preceded us and devoured every edible, and that the 
supply had been inaufiioient for them was evident by 
the number of skeletons in his old camp. Distance 
would not deter our fellows from the Nyanza; they 
hastened onward, pursuing a track leading souHiwai'd, 
until finally after some hours they reached a hill the 
base of which was one continuous thriving plantation of 
plantains. At a late hour in the night they brought 
the good news to camp, gratified our famished eyes 
with a view of the prodigious fruit, which caused us 
all to dream eestaticdly on fruity banquets of which 
the mellow and fiavomy plantain was most con- 
spicuous. 

Of course a halt at such a critical period within reach 
of such abundance was imperative, and at an eaily hour 
the camp was emptied of nearly every able hand, 
excepting sentries, to procure food, In the afternoon 
the well-furnished foragers returned, often m couples, 
with an immense bunch between them, like to the old 
engraving of Caleb and Joshua bearing the grapes of 
Esheol. The more provident, however, bore larger 
quantities of the fruit, peeled and sliced, ready for 
drying, thus avoiding the superfluous stalk and 
plantain skin. During the absence of the foragers the 
weaker of the meases had erected the wooden grates 
and collected the fuel for the drying overnight. The 
fruit when thus dry could b 4 converted into cakes, or 
palatable plantain porridge, or a morntug’s draught of 
plantain gruel. Many of the finest specimens were 
reserved to ripen to make a sweet pudding, or a sweet 
brew, or for sauce for the porridge. 

On the 16 th July we resumed our march along the 
river, following our old road as closely as possible, and 
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in seven liouvs I'Oiielicd the lattlo liapkls tihovo Nuviilii im, 
Falls. On ilie iioxb day pissed Navabi Falls, and 
took a look at tlie plaeo wlierc ivc submerged onr Mfs, 
canoes, to dLscovcr tbat tliey had been taken away. 
Within four liours we anived at our old camp at 
Avamburi landing-place. The path was now consider- 
ably improved, for nearly a thousand pairs of feet had 
trodden it since oui- two score of bill-hooks had first 
carved a passage through the bush. Many a skeleton 
lay along the road, and our moribund Mndis were 
destined to add a few more to the number, for day by 
day they dropped down never to rise again. Nothing 
that wo could say would pi-cvivil to induce them to 
provide provision for the moiTow. Ten plan tarns they 
thought an inexhaustible stock, but the evening would 
find them hmigoring fur mom. The only other moans 
left to save their fives was to halt as often as po.ssible, 
to enable them to cat their fill. Accordingly we baited 
two days at Avamburi laudiug-jdacc, to rest and comfort 
the drooping and dying Madis. 

On tlic 20tb wo mai'chcd Cor sevou and a half hours, 
and camped a few miles above Bafaido Cataract, losing one 
Zanzibari and foui- Madis en rmtte. One of the latter 
was a oliief among them, who suffered from a skewer 
wound in the foot. As we wero starting he stated his 
intention to die on the spot, called ms countrymen 
together, distributed his bracelets, anklets, shiny hoii 
collars and ear-rings among them, and then lay down 
with a placid countenance, wherein not the slightest 
emotion was discernible. All this was very admirable, 
but it would have been still more admirable to have 
bravely struggled, tlian to have so doggedly died. 

Three hours later we discovered a canoe into which we 
were enabled to place a few weaklings. Before reaching 
camp we had found tliree canoes, into which we em- 
barked nearly all tbe ailing ones. It would have been 
cruel to have halted and sent back people for tbe Madi 
chief; besides there were many chances against our 
finding him alive, for as soon as the rearguard left the 
camp it was generally visited by hosts of natives, who 
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would feel no remorse for cudiup; the feeble life of the 
siok man lagging beliind the column. 

The next day was a sliort march of two hours. 
UgaiTowwa had also halted at Bafaido Cataract, and for 
several days, judging from the elaborate arrangements 
of his large camp, which from a distance appeared like a 
large town, occupying the extremity of the river-head 
terminated by the cataract. Before arriving at Hippo 
Broads we were in possession of four canoes. On the 
next day, lunching at the cataract camp, where we buried 
our shovels and some articles which our weakening 
force could not cany, we examined the cache, and 
discovered that the deserters had unearthed the ten 
tusks of ivoiy, and the natives had possessed themselves 
of all the remaining articles. Late in the afternoon we 
camped at Basopo Cataract Between the two cataracts 
the Zanzilwiris discovered several canoes hidden away in 
the creeks emptying into the Ituri, and jojMIy, hut 
most reoklessly, embarked in them, and notwithstanding 
their knowledge of the dangerous channels of the 
Basopo Cataract, continued on their course down the 
furious stream, which caused us the loss of a Zanzibari 
and a boy belonging to the soldiers of Emin Pasha. In 
the capsized canoe were also two of the Pasha’s soldiers, 
both of whom lost their rifles and their kit, and barely 
escaped with their lives. 

Two Zanzibaris, called Juma and Nassib, wandered 
away from the column and wore missing this day, and 
we were therefore obliged to halt on the 24th to send 
out a party to hunt for them. In the afternoon the 
party returned unsuccessful, hut an hour later we were 
startled to hear a bullet hissing over our heads. A 
search was made, and the culprit was found to he 
Nassih, who, accompanied by his friend Juma, was 
returning to camp, and who infoimed ns that he had 
seen one of our people in' the bush just outside the 
camp, and had fired at him, supposing him to he a 
prowling native. He still more astonished us when he 
related that the cause of his parting from the column 
was tliat he and Juma had seen some fine plantains in a 
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plantatiou, anil Ium. 1 Hat down Lo pud and diy a Riqiply laas, 
for, tlic road. Tlua had umiaiim^ somo cightucn houra "*■ 
at least, and they say that when they sought the road cSci. 
tlicy could not Ihid the track of 200 men, It is 
difficult to decide which compelled most admiration, the 
folly of these two third-rate men sitting calmly clown 
in tlie midst of a plantation helonging to ferocious 
cannibals, who generally dosed the rear' of the columns 
to avenge themselves on the stragglers, or the alarm 
which in this solitary instance possessed the natives, 

On the 25th we camped above the Little Kapids of 
Bavilrai, and on the next clay entered tlie populous 
district of Ave-jeli, opposite the mouth of the Nepoko 
affluent, taking our (juartei's in the village where 
Dr. Parke so sncco,ssfully ampntfited the foot of an 
unfortunate Zanzibari thhtocn months before. 

I was never so sensible of the evils of fnrost inarching 
as on this day. My own eouditioii of body was so 
roduoed, owing to the inoau and misoralde diet of vego- 
talJes on which J was forced to sulwist, tluit [ was more 
than usually syiujiathotk At tliis lime there woi'o 
about thirty miked Madis in tlie last stages of life ; their 
formoi' ebon bhiek was changed to an ashy grey hue, 
and all their bones stood out so fearfully proniiuent as 
to create a feeling of wonder how such skeletons wera 
animated with tlic power of locomotion. Almost every 
individual among them was the victim of some hideous 
disease, and tumours, scorehed backs, fceticl ulcers, were 
common ; while otliers were afflicted with clmonic dysen- 
tery and a wretched dehihty caused by insufficient food. 

A mere glance at them, with tlie mal-odour generated by 
ailments, caused me to gasp from a spasm of stomach 
sickness. With all this, the ground was rank with 
vegetable corruption, tlie atmosphere heated, stifling, 
dai-k and pregnant with the scecls of decay of myriads 
of insects, leaves, plants, twigs and hranches. At every 
pace my head, neck, arms or dothes was caught by a 
tough erecpei', calamus thorn, coarse briar, or a giant 
thistle-like plant, soratehiag and rending whatever 
portion they hooked on. Insects also of numberless 
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species lent tlieir aid to increase my misery, especially 
the polished black ant, which affects the trumpet tree, 
As we marched imder the leaves these ants couti'ived to 
drop on the person, and their bite was more vexatious 
than a wasp’s or red ant’s ; the part bitten soon swelled 
largely, and became white ana blistery. I need not 
name the other species, black, yellow and red, which 
crossed the path in armies or clung to almost every plant 
and fed on every tree. Tliese offensive sights and 
odours we met day after day, and each step taken was 
fraught with its own particular evil and annoyance, hut 
with my present fading steength and drooping spirits, 
they had become almost unbearable. My mind suffered 
under a constant stram of anxiety respecting the fate of 
my twenty choioe men which were despatched as couriers 
to the rear column under Major Barttelot, as well as of 
the rear column itself. I had had no meat of any kind, 
of bird or beast, for nearly a month, subsisting entirely 
on bananas or plantains, which, however varied in their 
treatment by the cook, failed to satisfy the jaded 
stomach. My muscles had become thin and flabby, and 
were mei'e cords and sinews, every limb was in a tremor 
while ti'avelling, and the vitals seemed to groan in anguish 
for a small morsel of meat. 

At camp I overheard a conversation carried on 
between my tent-boy Sali and another Zanzibari The 
boy was saying that he believed the “ Master " would 
not last long, how he had observed that his powers were 
declining fast. “ Please God,” said the other, “ we shall 
find goats or fowls in a few days. It is meat he needs, 
and he shall get it if Ugairowwa has not cleared out the 
country.” 

“ Ah,” said Sali, “ if the Zanzibaris were men instead 
of being brutes, they wordd surely share with the master 
what meat they get while foraging. Do they not use 
his guns and cartridges, and are they not paid wages for 
using them. I can’t understand why they should not 
share what they obtain with the master’s own rifles.” 

" There are few here so wicked as not to do it — if they 
get anything worth shai-ing,” replied the other. 
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“But I know better,” .said Bali. “Some of tlio ibas. 
Zanzibaris find a fowl or a goat abnost every day, but 1 
do not see any of tlieni bringing anytliing to the master.” 

At tliis juncture 1 called out to Sidi, and onjuiued him 
to tell me all he knew. By diut of questioning, the fact 
was elicited that there was some truth m what ho 
had stated. Two of the Zanzibari chiefs, Murabo, of 
Bumbire' fame, and Wadi Mabmki, had discovered a 
goat and three fowls on the 25th, and had secretly eaten 
them. This was one of the first instances of signal 
ingratitude discovered in these two men. From this day 
the offeot of the diselosm'e resulted in obtaining a sliare 
in the spoils. Three fowls wore delivered to me before 
evening, and a few days later I had regained normal 
strengm. This happy re.sult in my own case proved 
what the needs of the poor naked Madis wore. 

A heavy stock of provisions of dried plan tain, s was 
pepored at Ave-jeli, and our inci’euAlng Jlotilln of canoes 
enabled us to embark all our Madis, baggage, and half 
of the Zanzibari force. 

We formed om' next ihiy’snamp near Avugadu Rapkls, 
and on the 27th passed the civuoos over the rapids, and 
halted for the night a few miles below. 

We lunched at our old camp, where T remained so 
many days while waiting and searching for the lost 
Expedition in August, ’87, on the 30th July, and took 
up our night’s quarters at Mahengu village. 

At this village we observed about sunset an immense 
number of large bats, called “popo” in Swahili, sailing 
over our heads to their night roosts across the river. A 
thin riband of sky was alone visible above whore I stood, 
and I counted 680 of the number that fiew within view. 

As the army of bats must have spread over several 
miles of the forest, a rough approximation of the many 
thousands that were flying may be made. 

On the last day of July we reached Avisibba, famous 
for its resistance to our advance column last year, and 
for the fatal effects of the poisoned arrows employed in 
the conflict In one of the huts we found the top of one 
of our tent-poles, wrapped carefully in leaves, with a 
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small piece of cartridge paper, a Irit of green velvet from 
our surgical iustruineut ease, and tlic brass (iase of a 
Eemington cartridge. Tire curious package was bung up 
to one of the rafters, and probably conseenited to some 
fetisL 

In another but W'e discovered a collar of bon rings, 
and ten unfired cartridge cases. Tbeso last must have 
belonged to one of our unfortunate deserters, whose flesh 
must have simmered in a pot over a fire and formed a 
family repast. An old jacket was also picked up later, 
which deepened the probability. 

Shortly after landing at the village a little naked gbl 
about eight years old walked composedly into view and 
surprised us all by addressing us in the Zanzibari lan- 
guage. 

She cried out, “ It is true, then ? I heard a gunshot, 
and I said to myself while in my hiding-place, these 
must bo my own people, and I will go and see them, 
for the Pagans have no gum” 

She gave her name as “ Hatuna-mgini ” (we have no 
other), and related that she and five full-grown women 
were abandoned by UgaiTowwa at that place because 
they were very sick, and that soon after Ugarrowwa had 
departed witli his large flotilla of canoes the natives 
rushed in and killed the five women, but that she had 
run away and hidden herself, where she had remained 
ever since, living on raw wild fcuit, hut in the night 
she had succeeded iu gathering bananas, which, when 
ripe, she could cat uncooked, since no fire was possible. 
Ugarrowwa had had a skirmish with the Avisibhas, 
in which he had killed a great number. He had stayed 
hei'6 five days preparing food, and had departed many 
days — " more than ten days.” 

A march of four and a half hours to Engweddc, and 
another of seven and a half hours, took us to a eamp 
opposite an island occupied by the Bapaiya fishermen, 
a few miles above the Nejamhi Rapids. Rifles, accoutre- 
ments, were disembarked, and the eanoemen were 
ordered to pass them canoes down the left branch. 
While the land party was engaged in the portage, the 
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majority of tlio euiiooiueu piffcrrctl to liikc tlic right 
branch, in which act of disolmdicucc the Zanzibari chief 
and five Madis lost their lives, one ennoo was lost, and 
two other's capsized, Imt afterwards recovei'cd. A 
Zanzibari named Salim was so bruised and battered 
by the flood sweeping him against the rocks that he 
was unable to walk for neai'ly a month afterwards. 

About 3 P.M. we resumed our journey, and arrived 
about 5 p.M. at Paiiga Falk Leaving a detachment 
of them to guard the canoes, we formed camp below 
the Falls. The land party succeeded in finding a small 
supply of Indian corn, which, converted into meal, 
made me a porridge supper'. 

A downpour of rain, coirrmencing at midnight arrd 
continuing until 1 p.m. of the 5th of August, much 
impeded our work, but by night we had onr flotilla 
of nineteen oaiioc.s safe below the Falls, in front of our 
camp. 

Tire natives of Tanga hml Irctirken Ihcmsclves into 
an island near the right bauk, witii all their goats, 
fowls, and other projper'Ly, but they had loft Hover'al 
nets and wives within reach in the various branohos 
on our side, whence wc obtained some fine large fish. 
The natives wei'o practically safe, inasmuch as uo body 
of men with other business in view would incur the 
trouble of molesting them. They, however, manifested 
most plausibly a desire to make terms of amity with us 
by pouring water on their heads and sprinkling their 
bodies with it, and some of our men good-naturedly 
approached their island and responded reciprocally. 
The daring natives pushed across the cataract, and 
one of them contrived to draw himself unperceived 
near one of our men, and stabbed him in the back. 

A halt was ordered the next day, and a band of forty 
men proceeded inland to forage, returning towards 
night, each with a load of eatables ; but one of their 
number, a Madi, received a severe wound in the back 
with an arrow. 

Our old camp opposite the confluence of the Ngula 
River and the Itm’i was reached on the 7th in two and 
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1888 . n. half hours by tho oanocs, but the land party occupied 
A'lg. 8. Pour.s in marching the distance, which 1 estimated 
ta^’V at eleven miles. 

At Mambanga’s on the north bank, which we reached 
the next day, we found a good supply of food, but a 
Zanzibari named Jalilfi was seriously wounded with a 
wooden arrow in the chest. A portion an inch and a 
half long was imbedded in tho wounded part, whieh 
incapacitated him from duty for over two months. On 
the point of the arrow being ejected, the wound soon 
closed. 

At Mugwye’s — or My-]nii — the next place, a great 
change had occurred. All the villages were obliterated 
by fire, and tho fine plantain plantations cut down, and 
at Mugwye’s own village there stood an immense camp. 
Bcheving that Ugarrowwa was present, we fired a signal 
shot, but no answer being returned, wo proceeded to 
our old camp on tho left bank, where on one of the 
trees Lieutenant Stairs had carved the date “ July 31st ” 
(1887^ for the benefit of the Major. 

Arriving at our old camp, we wore surprised to see 
the body of a woman belonging to Ugarrowwa’s, freshly 
killed and washed, laid out on the bank close to the 
river, and near by three bunches of plantains, two 
cooking-pots, and a canoe capable of carrying five 
people. It was evident to us that a party of natives 
hearing the signal shot, had decamped, and had been 
obliged to abandon their intended feast. 

A party of men was sent across the river to recon- 
noitre, and in a short time they came back reporting 
that Ugarrowwa must have departed that same morniog 
down Qie river. This was very regrettable to me, as I 
burned to ascertain what he had heard of the news from 
down river, and I also wished to beg of him not to 
ravage the country for the benefit of succeeding caravans, 
which would suffer serious loss from the wholesale havoc 
and devastation attending his journey. 

On the 10th of August I delivered over to the care 
of the senior Zanzibar chief, Eashid, thirty-five of the 
ablest of our men, with a charge to pursue our old track 
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along tlie river ns I iuteuclctl to (Icfiecnd tlic river with jm 
our eanoe flotilla without a halt an far aa Wasp Eapitls, 
where no doubt rvo should ovcrUikc Ugarrowwa, and 
where we should stay together until he should reneh us. 

At 6.40 A.M. wo set out, and, paddling vigorously, 
were in the neighbourhood of Wasp Rapidfi at 11 a.m. 

Long before we hoard the roar of the rushing river over 
the roeky reefe wliieh obstruct its course thei-e, we 
descried an immense camp on the right bank, and in a 
short time the forms of men in white dresses moving 
about the bush. When wo had approached within rifle 
range we fired some signal shots and hoisted our flag, 
which was no .sooner seen than the deep boom of 
heavily-loaded muskets announced that we were re- 
cognized.’ Soon several large canoes pushed from the 
rimt bank towai'ds us, as we were descending along the 
left bank, and hailed us in the Swahili language. After 
the usual exchange of compliments wo then asked the 
news, and to our groat joy, not nninixed with gi'iof, wo 
learned that our eourioi's, who hud ]iow been tibscnt 
from us nearly .six montlw, wove in ITgtm'owwa’s camp. 

The eoui'iers had loft Licnteiumt Stairs at Ugarrowwa’s 
station on the ICth of March, and had reached Wasp 
Eapids in seventeen clays, or on the lat of April, where 
they had been driven back with a loss of four of their 
number. Perceiving that they were unable to pierce 
through the hostile crowds, they had travelled back to 
Ugarrowwa’s station, which they reached on the 26th of 
April, and where they placed themselves in Ugarrowwa’s 
hands. A month later, Ugarrowwa, having collected 
his people from the outlying stations, commenced his 
descent of the Ituri Eiver, our couriers accompanying 
him, reaching Wasp Eapids on the 9th of August, 
havmg been seventy-six days m route. That same 
period we had occupied in travelling from the Albert 
Nyanza, the lOtli of August being the twenty-ninth 
day since we had left Ugarrowwa’s old station. 

After forming our camp on the left bank in the 
deserted village of Bandeyah, opposite the camp of 
Ugarrowwa’s, in the deserted vilkge of Bandekiya, the 
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1888. surviving ooui'iora, accompanioJ hy llgiivwwwii mid Ms 
Aug. n. visited us. Amid ii deep silcncii llio head 

Eimieyii. Tnn,n related Ilia ti'agie story : 

“ Master, ■when you called for voluii leers to hear your 
letter to the Major, there was nut a man of ua but 
intended to do his very best, knowing that we were all 
to receive a high reward and great honour if w’e succeeded. 
We have done oui' best, and we have failed. We have, 
therefore, lost both reward and honour. It is the men 
who liave gone witli you to the Nyanza and found the 
Pasha, and can boast of haviug seen him face to face, 
who descive best at your hands. But if wo have not 
succeeded in finding the Major and gladdening his lieait 
with the good news we had to tell, God he knows it has 
not hooii through any fault of our own, but ratber 
because it is Ilia will that we shoiilil not do so. Wo 
have lost four of our uunibor, and 1 am llio only mio 
who cannot show a wound received diu'ing the jom’uey. 
We have two, who though alive, seem lo bo incurable 
from tbe poison in their blocal. yoiiie of our men have 
as many as five ariw wounds to show you. As far os 
Avisihba we came down the livor smoothly enough, but 
then the sharp work soon commenced. At Engwedde 
two were wounded. At Panga Fidls throe men were 
most seriously hurt by arrows. Between Panga Palls 
and here was a contmuod fight day aftoi' day, night 
after night ; the natives seemed to know long before we 
reached them our full strength, and set on us either in 
full daylight or iu the darkness, as though resolved to 
exterminate us. Why they should show so much courage 
with us when they had shown themselves so cowardly 
when we went up with you, I cannot say, unless our 
deserters, coming down river hy half-dozens, have enabled 
tbe Pagans to taste tbe flavour of Zanzibari blood, and 
they having succeeded so well with them, imagined they 
could succeed with us. However, when we reached this 
village wherein you are now encamped, there wore only 
eleven of ns fit for anything ; all the rest were sore from 
their wounds and one was helpless ; and soon after 
our coming the fight began in real earnest. Those 
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from tliiiL j!;i'eat villiijaic oppiwto iia joined, willi tlio 
natives of liaudeya ; Liio river seemed to swarm with 
canoes, ami tlie Imsli around tLis villngo was alive with 
natives. After an hour’s trial, during which time many 
of tliein must have lieen killed, for they were so crowded, 
especially on the livci', we wci'e loft in peace. We 
availed om'selves in fortifying, as well as wc could, the 
few huts we had selected for our quarters during the 
night. 

“ Wlien night fell we placed sentries as usual, as you 
and Lieut. Stairs and Ugarrowwa, all of you, enjoined 
on us ; but, wearied with work and harassed hy care, 
cm’ sentries must have slept, for the first thrng wc 
brew was tlrat the natrvc.s had pulled down our' zeriba 
arrcl entered into the camp, arrd a wild cry from a man 
wlio received a Jatal thnrst with a sjtear' woke tts up to 
find tlrcrn ainougst us. Wc ('ach grasped ovrr liilcs arrd 
fired at the nearest man, arrd six of them fell dead at 
our feet. Tliis I'uv a iriomoufc piu'alyserl them ; but we 
heard a chief’s vohiu say, ‘Tltcao men have ririr away 
from Bula Matari, Not ono of them must live.’ Then 
fr’om the river arrd the liiislr bliey came on in dense 
crowds, which the Hashes of om- rrllcs’ fire lit up, and 
then.' groat number, s soorned for a short tune to frighten 
the best of us. Lalrkiu, however, who is never so 
funny as when in trouble, shouted out, ‘ These fellows 
have come for meat — give it them, hut let it be of them 
own people,’ and wounded men and all took their rifles 
and took aim as though at a target. How many of 
them fell I carrnot say ; but when om' cartridges were 
beginning to run low they ran away, and we were left 
to count the dead around us. Two of our men never 
answered to their names, a third called Jumah, the son 
of Nassib, called out to me, and when I went to him I 
found him bleeding to deatL He had just strength 
enough to charge me to give the journey up. ‘ Go 
back,’ said he. ‘ I give you my last words. Go back. 
You cannot reach the Major ; therefore whatever you do, 
go back to Ugarrowwa’s.’ Having said this, he gave 
up his last breath, and rolled over, dead. 
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1868. “ In tke momiiip; wc Inivicd ouv (iwu poo^ilo, and around 

Aug n. 20j;iija, tliei'o were iiiuo naLivoa dwul, wliilo 'wilhiu 
Bandoyn. bclioadcd tlic bodies, and after 

collecting tliou’ bends in a heap, bold council tugetbcr as 
to tbc best course to follow. Tborc were soventeou of 
us alive, but there were now only four of us nutoucbecl 
by a wound. Jumab’s lost words rung in our ears like a 
warning also, and we decided to return to Ugarrowwa’a. 
Tt was ea.?ier said than done. I will not weary you 
with details — ^we mot trouble after trouble. Those who 
were wounded before wore again wounded rvitli airows ; 
those who were unwounded did not escape — not one 
excepting myself, who am by (rod’s mercy still whole. 
A canoe was capsized and we lost live rifles. Isinailia 
was shot dead at Panga Palls. But why need we say 
over again what I have already said'f Wo reached 
Ugarrowwa’s after an absence of forty- tbrcc days. There 
were only sixteen of us alive, and Jiftoon of ns were 
woimded. Lot the scars of those wounds tell the rest 
of the story. We arc all in God’s hands and in yours. 
Do with us as you see fit. i have ended my words.” 

Among those who heard this dreadful story of trials 
for the first time there was scarcely a dry eye. Down 
many faces the tears ran copiously, and deep sighs and 
ejaculations of pity gushed from the sympathetio hearts. 
When the speaker had finished, before my verdict was 
given, there was a rush towards him, and hands 
stretched out to grasp his own, while they cried out 
with weeping eyes, “ Thanlc God I thank God ! You 
have done bravely ; yes, you have shown real worth, and 
the mettle of men.” 

It was thus we welcomed om’ long-lost ' couriers, 
whose fete had been ever in our minds since our 
departure from Fort Bodo, They had been singularly 
unsuocessful in the object of tbeir mission, but somehow 
they could not have been more honoured by us bad 
they returned with letters from the Major. The story 
of their efforts and their sufferings was well told, and 
was rendered more effective and drilling by the sight 
of the many wounds each member of the gallant hand 
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had received. TliTOUftli. the kiiuluesa of Ugan’owwa, 
whoso .syinpatiiies liiul been won by the same sad but 
brave stoiy, their -wouinls hod .soon healed, with the 
exception of two, who though now only greatly sean’cd 
were constauLly ailing and weak I may state here 
that one finally recovered in the course of two months 
his usual strength, tlic other in the same time faded 
away and died. 

In Ugarrowwa’s camp were also discovered three 
famous deserters, and two of our convalescents who 
were absent foraging during Lieut. Stairs’ visit. One 
of these desertes had marehctl away with a box of 
ammunition, another had stolen a box containing some 
of Emin Pasha’s hoots and a few pairs of my own. 
They had ventured into a small canoe which naturally 
was eapsized, and they had cxpcricuocd some remark- 
able hair-breadth escapes before lihey arrived at Ugar- 
rowwa’s. They had been delivered as ])risoners to 
Lieut. Stairs, but a few (hiys latoi-, they again escaped 
to Ugarrowwa's, who was again iuduced to deliver them 
up to mo. Those two afterwards behaved exceedingly 
well, but the third, while a victim to small-pox, some lew 
weeks later, escaped from the eoi’e of his friends and 
leaped into the Nojambr Jiapids, whor'o ho was drowned. 

tlgarrowwa, being out of powder, was more than 
usually kind. A notable pr'escut of four goats, four 
sacks of rice, and throe largo eanocs was made to me. 
The goats and rice, as may be imagined, were very 
welcome to us, nor were the canoes a despicable gift, as 
1 could now treble the rate of our descent down the 
river ; for in addition to our own canoes the entire Ex- 
pedition of 130 fighting men, bop, followers, and Madi, 
carriers, besides the baggage could be embarked. 

No news had been obtained of our Sear Column by 
either the couriers or Ugarrowwa. The letter to the 
Major, which I had delivered to Ugarrowwa for despatch 
by his couriers last September, was now returned to 
me with the letters from my own couriers. He had 
sent forty-five men down the river, hut at Manginni, 
about half-way between Wasp Kapida and My-yui, they 
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1888, liail been obli»'e(,l to retimi. Tima liolh ciForts to pom- 
Ang-H' muniuato with Major Bfu'ttolot had l)ccu lumuunessful, 
Bandeya. ijcopcu tli(i iniproaHioii that Roiuetliiiig 

exceedingly awry had occurred with the Hear Column, 
Among the lettom Joliverctl to ino hy Ugarrowwa was 
one open. It is descriptivo and auiusing, and char- 
acteristic of our Doctor : — 


"FortBoao, 

" Mr DBAE OLD Baktiilot, 1888, 

“t hope you ore 'going strong,’ and JamcBon 'imlling double,’ 
None or ua boro hare any idea whoro yon arc. Some of ns offlcora 
and men say yon aro on the -way up river, others any you aro still at 
Yamhnya, unable to move with a largo nnmber of loads, and amongst 
the men there is an idea that your Zanzibaris may have gone over to 
Tippu-Tib, Stanley roachod tho Lake 14tU Bocembor, 1887, but conld 
not conimnnicato with Emin Basha, As ho had not got his boat, he 
tlmn oamo hack from the Lake into too biwh, and nmde this fort to store 
Ids baggage, while ho again goes on to tho Jaiko with Joplisoii luid boat. 
Stairs goes to Ugarrowiva's to-morrow with twenty men, who iwo to go 
on to you and who bring tliis loiter, Blairs rolnriiH boro with about 
forty or fifty men wlio were loft at Ugiirvmvwa’s, and toon goos on after 
Stanley, us tUo plaeo is only 80 or IflO inilos from tho Lnko, X am to stay 
at this fort with forty or fifty men, Nelsuii, who Imw boon ailing for 
months, thoroforo also romaiiiH boro. Wi) had au awfid timo eomtog 
hoio. I often said I was storvoil at sdiool, but it was stulllug eompawil 
with what wo have gone throngh, I am glad to say all tho white men 
are very lit, but tho mortality amongst tho men was eunrmons, somothing 
like SO per cent, Up to UgniTOwwn’s thoru is plenty of food, but little 
or none along toe river this side of Ugavrowwa’s, Stanley, I know, is 
writing you ml about tho starvnidon and the road. To-day, Stanley Ml 
in all the men, and asked thorn all if they wairtod to go to the Lako or go 
back for yon. Most of tho men at first wanted to go book, bnt aftei'- 
wards the majority were for the Lako; both Stairs, Jophson, and mysolf 
wore for the Lako, so aa to dodde if Emin Paslra was aUve or not, so as 
not to bring your ooluiuu up all this way and toon go book to Muta 
Nzig4, All the men ore as fat as butter, somo of them, however, who 
stayed with me at an Arab camp for throo morrths, where I was left to 
look after Nelson, and srok men, and boros, eto,, are reduced to skin ntrd 
bone. Out of thrrty-oiglrt, eleven died of stnrvaiion. Stairs was tho only 
officer wouirded, bnt many of the men died from their wounds, 

"Wo are all in a bad way for boots ; irone of us have a good pair, I 
have made two pairs, but thoy did not lost long, aird all my olotlres havo 
been stolen by ‘ Hehani,' a Zanzibari, Stanley bas bad me working 
hard all day, and I have only timo to write these few lirros as the srtn 
is going down. Our party have lost and sold a groat quantily of 
ammunition, 

" Give my host wishes to old Jfomoson, also the other fellows whom I 
know, and hoping to see you up here beforo long, 

" Believe mo, yours very sinceroly, 
"J. H, P. 

“We are all awfully sick of this ‘bush’; it continues to within a few 
miles of the Lake," 
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The next diiy wih a halt. The soninr Chief Rashid lass, 
and his land party did not axnvo befovc 2 p.m. of tlie 
1 1th. The ciuTont had eavried our flotilla in five hours, 
a journey whieli occupied him fifteen hours’ march. But 
on the 12th of Aug-ust, having safely passed the canoes 
below the rapids, we embarked at noon and proceeded 
down river, Opposite ElcpLant-playground camp we 
met one of UgaiTowwa’s scouting canoes ascending, the 
men of which related wmnderful stories of the strength, 
fierceness, and boldness of the Batundu natives. Two 
hours latei' the Batundu drums announced our advent 
on the river ; but when theii' canoes advanced to reckon 
the number of our vessels, they quietly retired, and we 
occupied their chief village in peace, and slept undis- 
turbed during the night. 

At S. Mupu wo airivcd on the 1 3th, and halted one 
day to pro])aro food Ibr our further journey down river, 
hut on the next day, the 1 5th, wo passed tlic flotilla 
safely down the van'ous rapids, and camped below the 
lowest Mariri Rapids. 

Resuming the journey on the ICtii, wo floated and 
paddled past three of our knd march camps, and on a 
largo island possessing huts sufficient to accommodate 
2,000 people we halted for the night. Both banks of 
the river were unpeopled and abandoned, but no one 
could impart any reason for this wholesale devastation. 

Our first thought was that our visit had perhaps caused 
their abandonment, but as the natives had occupied 
their respective villages in view of tire rear guard, we 
concluded that probably some internecine war was the 
oanse. 

This day was the eighty-third since we had departed 
from the shores of the Albert Nyanza, and the sixtieth 
since we had left Fort Bodo. Our progress had been 
singularly succcssfril. Of the naked Madi carriers we 
had lost a great many, nearly half of the number that 
we had departed from the Nyanza with; but of the 
hardened and acclimatised Zanziharis we had lost but 
three, two of whom were by drowning, and one was 
missing through a fit of spleen. Five hundred and 
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1888. sixty miles of tlio jonmey Imd liei'u ecconujlislieil, 
.\nf.is. (.jjgjg ,ygj.g uiiioly miles voiniiiuiuji’ lielweeu Bun- 
gangeta Islimd ami Yamlmya, yet not a vnmour nf any 
kind Bad been beard mspoctiiig the ilito of onr friends ' 
and followers of tbe roar eolimm. d'liis eimslaut and nn- 
satisfied longing, prassiiig on my mind with a weight as 
of lead, with the miserable nnuoui’isliiiig diet of diy plan- 
tains, was fast reducing mo into an aged and decrepit state 
of mind and body. That old buoyant couildeiit feeling 
which had upheld me so long had nearly deserted me 
quite. I sat near sunset by the waterside alone, Avatching 
the sun subside lower and lower before the horizon of black 
foliage that hounded Makubana, tlie limits of my view, 

I watched the ashen grey clouds preceding the dark calm 
of night, and I thought it rapresunted but too faithfully 
the melancholy which 1 eonhl uot shake oil’. This day 
was nearly twelve mouths from the date tlio rear eolmim 
should have set out fr'om Yamlmya ■ ,‘)(i 5 days, Witliin 
this period 100 carriers only might have beim able to 
have advanced as far iw Rmigangota, even if (hey had to 
make seven round trips biiekwanls luid forwards '( What 
could possibly have happened exoopb wholesale desertion 
eausect by some misuudcrataudiug between (he officers 
and men ? In the darkness I turned into my Lent, but 
in my nervous and bighly-struug state could find no 
comfort there ; and at last I yielded and implored the all- 
seeing and gracious Providence to restore to mo my 
followers and companions, and aUay the heai-tache that 
was killing me. 

At the usual hour on the l/th, we embarked in our 
canoes and resumed our journey doAvn the river, paddling 
languidly as we floated. It was a sombre morning ; a 
heavy greyness of sl^ painted the eternal forest tops of 
a somhrous mourning colour. As we glided past 
Bungangeta district we observed that the desolation had 
not been confined to it, but that Makubana also had 
shared the same fate ; and soon after coming in view of 
the mighty curve of Banalya, which south or left bank 
had been so populous, we observed that the district of 
the Banalya had also been included. But about half- 
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past nine we siiw one village, a gicat way down through isas. 
the light miht of the moniing, htiil stamlmg, which 
we auppo&eil was the limit of the devastation. But as 
we drew neax we diaeovered that it had a stookade. In 
July 1887, when we passed up.Baiialya was deemed too 
powerM to need a stockade. Presently white dresses 
were seen, and ipuickly taking up my field glass, I 
discovered a red flag hoisted. A suspicion of the truth 
ciept into my mind. A light puff of wind unrolled the 
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flag for an instant, and the while crescent and star was 
revealed. I sprang to my feet and cried out, “The 
Major, hoys 1 Pull away bravely.” A vociferous shout- 
ing and hurrahing followed, and every oanoe shot forward 
at racing speed. 

About 200 yards fiiom the village we stopped paddling, 
and as 1 saw a great number of strangers on the shore, 
leaked, “Whose men are you?” “We are Stanley’s 
men,” was the answer delivered in mainland Swahili. 

2 H 2 
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1888 . But assureil Ly tliia, and hIiII more ao iia we reooguiseil 
Aug. 17. a Europcau near the gate, wo imddled iusliore. Tlie 
European on a nearer view tnimctl out to lie Mr. Willitim 
Bonny, who had. boon engaged as doe tor’s assistant to 
the Expedition. 

Pressing his hand, I said, 

“ Well, Bonny, how are you 1 Where is the Major 1 
Sick, I suppose ? ” 

“The Major is dead, sir.” 

“ Dead ? Good God I How dead 1 Eever ? ” 

“ No, sir, he was shot.” 

“By whoml” 

“ By the Manyuema — ^Tippu-Tib’s people.” 

“ Good heavens 1 Well, where is Jameson ? " 

“ At Stanley Falls.” 

“ What is he doing tliorc, in the name of goodness ? " 

“ He went to obtain more eaixicra” 

“ Well then, where is Mr. Ward, or Mr. Troup 1 ” 

“ Mr. Ward is at Bangala.” 

" Bangala 1 Bangala 1 what can ho be doing there ? " 

“Yes, air, he is at Bangala, and Mr. Troup has been 
invalided home some months ago.” 

These queries, rapidly put and answered as we stood 
by the gate at the water side, prepai'ed me to hear as 
deplorable a story as could be rendered of one of the 
most remarkable series of derangements that an organized 
body of men could posably be plunged into. 

Despite Mr. Bonny’s well written report of the events 
which had oceurred, it was many days before I could 
find time to study and understand the details. The 
strangers I had observed belonged to Tippu-Tib, and 
they now pressed congratulations upon our arrival, and 
OUT people hurrying in through the narrow gate with 
the baggage from the canoes, bawling out recognition 
of their friends, leaping with joy, or howling with grief, 
made Banalya Camp indescribably tumultuous. 

, Let US' imagiae the baggage stored orderly, the 
canoes lashed to stakes firmly driven in the bank, the 
.congratnlations of the strangers over, the Zanzibaris of 
the advance column departed from our immediate 
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vicinity to sock llicii' IViciuls aiul lo liciii' the mss. 

ncffSj tlio HoniliUU'Hi} ainl ZiuiziliiiH mu'vi\’oi',s of llin 
iw ouUuun liavini'' ulLevi'd their fervid tlmiilcK tlmt wo 
liiid at last — at last, thank (iod'-conie, and siioh letters 
as had arrived liastily read, despatolies hastily written, 
sent by eouriors to Stanley Kalla, one, lor Tippu-Tili 
himself, and one lor the I'ommittoo of the Relief Fund, 
and we shall lie. at lilierty to proceed with the story of 
the rear column, ns gathci’ed from Mr. Bonny’s reports 
oral and written, and from the surviving Soudanese 
soldiers and Zanzibaris, and we shall then see how the 
facts difiered or agreed with our anticipations. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE SAD STORY OF THE REAR COLUMN. 

Tippu-Tib — ^Major E. M. Emttolol — ^Mr. J. S. Jnmosoii — Heibort 
Ward— Massffi. Troup nod Bonuy— Major BarltoloVs Eopoi't on tho 
doings of tlie lau; oolumn.— CoiiversaUon with Mr. Bonny— Major 
BartfSot's lottor to Mr. Bonny— Fnoie gloanod from Uio written 
noMativo of Mr. Win. Boimy— Mr. Ward Jeialnod at Banmlor- 
Eepeatod yisits of tbo Major to Stnuloy Mia— Miinior of mjot 
Bailtalot— Bonny's aoooimt of tho imirdor— Tbo ahaaasiu Sojiga w 
puniabed— Jameson dies of fovor at Itangiila Slalimi— Mooting of 
tho adranoo and roar oolnmiis— DroadftU atato of llio camp— Tippu- 
Tib and Major Baritolol— Mr. Jamowm— Mr. llurborl Ward’a iviaul, 

The priucipal cltaa'actcrH of Uio Tollowiug muTalit'o 
are : — 

First, Tippu-Til), alias Slicikli Iliimctl l»in Mnhammoil, 
a man who is a native of the East Coast of Afriea, of Arab 
descent. He has thousands of men under his command. 
He is a renowned slave trader, with a passion for extend- 
ing his conquests and traffic in ivorj and slaves, who, 
wmle meditating war against an infsnt State lately 
created in Aiica, is persuaded to agree to a peace pact, 
to confine his destructive raids within certain limits, and, 
finally, to lend the services of 600 carriers to our Expe- 
dition, which is destined for the rescue of a worAy 
Governor beleaguered by many enemies at the north end 
of the Albert Nyanza. 

While exhibiting the utmost goodwill, ungrudging 
hospitality, and exercising numerous small kindnesses to 
the officers of the Expedition, he contrives to delay per- 
forming the terms of his solemn contract, and months 
are wasted before he moves to take the necessary steps 
for accomplishing his duties. Finally, as the officers 
provoke him by constant and persistent entreaties, he 
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makes a jdimiey of ovi'i' 700 milis, colIecN tlie c.iuieiN, 
ami ivflci' ok'\'(’u iiiimllis’ hvsli>nulu< deliiy, aunvudeis 
them Id Ilia while liieuds. I’ml <i frw weeka hdei' .i 
cataalrdplie dccurs ; diie iif llie lic.id-iiu'u of those 
(jarucih, iiiiiiiLHl Siuida, pomN hm musket at the ])iiiici- 
pal Euiopeaii oilieor iu eliavdo, aud shoots him dead. 
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Second, is Major Edmund Musgravo Barttelot, a 
generous, frank, and chivalrous young English officer, 
di&tmguished in Afghanistan and on the Soudanese Nile 
for plpk and performance of duty. His rank and past 
experience in the command of men entitle him to the 
appointment of commander of the rear column. He is 
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1888. instructed to remiiin at Ynmliuya until tlic arrival ol a 
certain contingent oj" can'icrs froiii Hulolio, in tlicclnu'ge 
BimiUyo, gutioidmatc officers, Mossm. Ward, IVoup, and 

Bonny. If Tippu-Tib hae arrived previous to or by 
that ^te, he is to lose no time in following the teack of 
the advance column, which has preceded him by about 
seven weeks. If Tippu-Tib has not miived by the time 
the Bolobo contingent has reached Yainbuya, he is to 
make a forward move by alow stages with his own force 
of about 210 carriers, making repeated trips backwards 
and forwards until all the essentials are removed from 
camp to camp ; he is allowed discretion what to dispense 
with in order to be enabled to march ; the articles are 
mentioned which may be thrown away. 1 le declares the 
instructions to be clear and intelligible, llo vows that 
he udll not wait longer at Tambuya than the anival of 
the Bolobo people, and satisfies us all that in him we 
have a man of energy, rosnlutiou, and action, and bliat 
there is no need of anxiety respecting the conduct of 
the rear column. In every letter and report he 
appears animated by the utmost loyalty aud willing 
spirit. 

Thii'd, is a young civilian named James Sligo Jameson, 
a gentleman of wealth, with a passion for natural, history 
studies, who, professing a fraternal attachment for his 
friend the Major, is appointed second in command of the 
rear column. It is reported of him, that “ his alacrity, 
capacity, and willingness to work are unbounded ” ; what- 
soever his friend the Major proposes receives the ready 
sanction of Mr. Jameson ; and he has a claim to having 
much experience and judgment for former adventurous 
travels in Mashona Land and Matahele. Barely four 
weeks after the assassination of his friend he dies, utterly 
worn out by fever and trouble. 

Three young Englishmen come last, who are attached 
to the Major’s staff, two of whom, Mr. Habert Ward and 
Mr. Troup, are to be associated with the commander and 
his second iu the discussion of every vital step, and no 
important decision can bo taken unless a council of the 
four has been convened to consider it as to its bearing 
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upon llii’ I'lili'i'iH'ihO 111)' ft'hirli they liiivc usM'nilili'd uii hs». 
tlio vci'fie Ilf tilt* uukamvu iv^iiiu <il' w'dihIm. 'I’lify nn* 
tlioi'cfoi'O iinplii'iiLi'il iu llu* finwiiuoiici's iif imy vi'holii- 
tioii nail t'vi'vy Hi'niionl. iifl. '1'Iu‘y m'l* nnl. liiiyH new 
from st'luiiil, iiuil fiwli froin tin* puivnlal ('arc. Tlicy ait* 
mature and travelled men. Mr. Jlorliert Ward law aeen 
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service in Borneo, New Zealand, and Congo land; ia triglrt, 
intelligent and capaLlc. Mr. Jolin Bo&o Troup has also 
served under my command in the Couot State, and has 
been mentioned in my record of the founding of that 
State as an industrious and sealous officer. Mr. William 
Bonny has seen service in the Zulu and Nile campaigns, 
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1888 . lias lived years iu Boiilli Amevieii, and iijijanu's to be 
a staid and oliserviup; man. 

toiy!*' i^ow here is the iuo.'cplieablo mystciy. We liavo 
parted from them wliilc wanuly and even after tioiiatcly 
attaelied to eaeli otlia'. We liavu pliftlitcd our ■words 
one to tlie other. “ Fear not,” say they ; “ rvo shall he 
doing and stri-ving, cheerfully and loyally.” We believe 
them, and hand in hand we pledge ourselves. 

We reton ft'om our quest of Emin Pasha, and ac- 
cording to Major Barttelot’s own Eeport (see Appendix) 
■ffe learn the foUo'wing striking facts : — 

1st. “ Rumour is mways rife, and is seldom coiTect, 
concerning Mr. Stanley, lie is not dead to the best of 
my belief. 1 have liecn obliged to open Mr. Stanley’s 
boxes, as I cannot carry all his stull'.” 

He sends to Bangala all niy clotliing, maps, and 
charts, reserved moihiiinos for the Ex])cditinn, photo 
chemicals and reserve negatives, extra springs for Win- 
chesters, Eemuigtons, essentials for Lents, aiul my entire 
canteen. He reduces me to absolute uakednoss. J am 
so poor as to be compelled to beg a pair of pants 
from Mr. Bonny, cut anotlicr pair Irom an old wliitc 
blanket in the possession of a deserter, and another from 
a curtani in my tent. But Messrs. Jameson, Troup, and 
Bonny are present, concurring and assisting, and the 
two last-named receive salaries, and both present their 
accounts and are paid, not a penny deducted, and a 
liberal largme besides in first-class passages home is 
granted to them. 

2nd. “ There are four other Soudanese and twenty- 
nine Zanzibaris who are unable to proceed with us.” 

“Two cases of Maderia were also sent him (Mr. 
Stanley). One case I am sending back” — that is, down 
the Congo. He also collects a choice assortment of jams, 
sardines, herrings, wheaten flour, sago, tapioca,’ arrow- 
root, &c,, and sliips them on board the steamer which 
takes Mr. Troup homeward. And there are thirty-three 
dying men in camp. We may presume that the other 
gentlemen concurred in this deed also. 

3rd. " I shall go on to Wadelai, and ascertain from 
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Erain I’ahIki, if lu' liu tlu'i‘(' hlill. if lie Inis any iu'avs 
of Mr. Stanley ; also uf liis dwu iiiioiiiiiias as I'Cfjfards 
slaying nr leaving. I need iinl li'll ynn Ihal all 
our cnilcavoui's will lu‘ luosl slreiiuims In make the 
quest ill which we are going a success. It may he he 
only needs aniinuiiit inn to get away by hinisejf, in 
which ease 1 would in all prohahilily be able to supply 
him.” 

On the Util of Augimt IVlr. John Eose Troup has 
delivered over to Major Barttclot 129 cases Eemiugton 
rifle eai-ti'idges, in addition to the twenty-niuo left by me 
at Yamhuya. These 1 58 cases contain 80,000 rounds. 
By June 9lh (see Barttolot’s lle|)(>rt) this supply has 
dwindled down Ln 85,580 rounds, d'liere has been no 
luiircliingf, no lighting. 'I’hey have decreased during a 
camp life of eleven mouths in the mosi uiuiccoimlahle 
maimer. There are lel'l witJi the. rear eolinnn only sulli- 
cioiit to give (Ifly rounds to eaeli rille in (he imssession 
of Emin Jhisha's troops. Half of the gunpowder, 
and more Llian Iwo-lhirds of the hak's of elolh, 
have disappeared. Though Yamhuya originally eon- 
taiuod a store of 800,000 jieveussion-eaps, it has 
heoii found necessary to pui'cliaae X48 worth from 
Tippu-Til), 

4th. “ The loads we do not take arc to ho sent to 
Bangala. They will he loaded (on the stcaniers) on 
June 8th (1888), a receipt being given for them by 
Mr. Van Kerldioveu, which is forwarded to you; 
also a letter of iustractious to him and to Mr. Ward. 
Perhaps you would Idiidly give the requisite order 
eoneeming the loads and two canoes purchased for 
Mr. Wai'd’s transport, as it is nearly certain I shall not 
return that way, and shall have, therefore, no further 
need of them or him.” (Sec Appendix — ^Barttelot’s 
Report). 

Mr. Ward has been despatched clown river to telegraph 
to the Committee for instructions ; he was supposed to 
bring those instructions back from the sea with him. 
Here we are told the Major has no further need of him. 
Ho has also written to Captain Van Kerkhoven, of Ban- 
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gala, not to allow him ti> iifiocnil ahovo Bungala. In Llie 
last paragraph of Mi'. Jameson’s letlor to Mr. Boiiny 1 
note a reference to tliis change, 

5th. The reai' column consisted of 27 L souls rank 
and file when we parted from Yambuya, June 28th, 
1887. 

In October, 1887, this force, according to a letter from 
the Major, had decreased to 246 men. 

On June 4th, 1888, while Uie rear column lies still in 
the same camp (see the Major’s Eepoit) it has diminished 
to 135 men rank and file. 

On August 17th, 1888, I demand from Mr. William 
Bonny, who is in sole eliargo at that date, an official 
report as to tho number of incn left of the rear column, 
and he presents me with tho following : — 

" List of Zanzibaiis left by Mr. Staiiloy at Ihiloho and 
Yambuya, inclusive of eleven men, dcsertors, picked up 
from advance colunm ; — 

78 dead. 

20 doaeitecl 

10 with Mr. Jameson (Bojigaia). 

29 loft siek at Yomhnya. 

6 loft sink ou road. 

75 pieaoat at Boiialya, August 17Ui, 1888. 

223 

Return of Soudanese and Somalis and Syrians left at 
Yambuya : — 

21 died. 

1 killed by nativos. 

1 executed by ordor of Major Baittolot. 

S sent down Congo to 

4 loft sick at Yambuya. 

1 Biok handed over to caio of Congo State. 

22 present at Banalya, August 17th, 1888. 

~6S 

223 

lie 

Return of British officers left by Mr. Stanley at 
Boloho and Yambuya ; — 
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1 Jiilm U(iao 'I’rnnii, inviiliiloil lionio. 

1 lUirlii'H Wiinl, huiil dowu rivor by Major 'narttolot. 

1 iTiunoH S. iliuiu'hoii, iirom'ilud iliiwu Uuiigo. 

1 Tliliuuiid M. IliirlUilol, Hiijtir (ihuviIi'toI), 

1 WUliaw llimiiy, iwhcnl al Biiniilyii, Augufit ITlhj 1B88. 


IM. 

Aug. 

B.uialya, 


5 

276 

281 

11 (lawitea from advimcii colmnu. 


270 

1 Ciri'Oi'. 

271 


Dnid iuid Iasi. 

78 JIiiiizibittiB dottd. 

20 loft, trick ul Viinitmj’a. 

1 lotli nick III Tamiinya. 

6 IcCt Hick oil TOiiil. 

21 HoiidiinctH) ikiiu]. 

I killed by nativw. 

] exocniud. 

Ulli 

Gtli. Tlio fitwiunoi' Staidey anivod at Yambuya on tlic 
Utb of August, within a few tlays of the date mciitionod 
in the Lottoi' of Instructions. On the I7tli she dcpiU’ls 
to her port at Loojjoldvillo, and has severed all connec- 
tion with the Expedition. The ofiiecry of the Congo 
State have behaved loyally according to their Sovereign’s 
promise. It only remains now for the rear column to 
pack up and depart slowly bnt steadily along our track, 
because Tippu-Tib has not arrived, and according to the 
issue anticipated wdl not come. 

I turn to Mr. Bonny, and ask, “ Were you not all 
anxious to be at work ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Were you not burning to be off ffom Yambuya ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Were you all equally desirous to be on the road ? ” 

“ I believe so. Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, Mr. Bonny, tell me — ^if it be true that you 
were oD. burning, eager, and anxious to be off — ^why you 
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1888 . did not dcviHe some plmi liettcr lluiii Imvidliiiff l,iu'k- 
TOi'da and Ibnvm'da liotwcou Yiiiiibujoi iiutl Stanley 

“ I am sure I don’t ki\ow, sir. I was not the cdiief, 
and if you wil] obsorre.in tlic Letter of Iiistruetions you 
did not even mention my niimc.” 

“That is very true; 1 ask your pardon; hut you 
surely did not remain silent hceanse L omitted to men- 
tion your name, did you — you a .salaried olliuial of the 
Expedition ? ” 

“ No, sir. 1 did apeak often.” 

“ Did the others 1 ” 

“ I don’t know, sir.” 

I have never obtained further light from Mr. Bonny, 
though at every loisiU'C hour it was a (‘onstaiit theme. 

A year after this we were at Usambivo, soutli of the 
Yietoria Nyanza, and I received a elipping of a nows- 
nnpor wheroiu thoi'o was a copy of Majoi' BarttoloL’s 
letter of October, 1887. There was a portion which 
said, " Wo shall bo obliged to stay boro until Novemhor,” 
I know that tliey thought ilicy woi’o obligeil to remain 
until June 11, 1888. 1 turn to Major BiU'ttolot’s lottor 
of June 4th, 1888 (.see Appendix), wherein he says, ‘‘I 
feel it my hounden duty to proceed on tliis business, in 
which I am fully upheld by both Mr. Jameson and 
Mr. Bonny ; to wait longer would be both useless and 
culpable, as Tippu-Tib has not the remotest intention 
of hdpiag us any more, and to withdraw would be 
pusillanitnous, and, I am certain, entirely contraiy to 
your wishes and those of the Committee.” 

I turned to my Letter of Instructions, and I find in 
Paragraph 10 : 

"It may happen that though Tippu-Tib has sent 
some men, he has not sent enough to carry the goods 
with your own force. In that case you will of course 
use your discretion as to what goods you can dispense 
with, to enable you to march.” 

Paragraph 11. “If you stiU cannot march, then it 
would be better to make marches of six miles twice over, 
if you prefer marching to staying for our aixival, than 
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tliiw too iiiiiiiy lltiii»s uwiiy." (Hoe Loller nl' liivslnio- 
tioiis ill II p'ocotiiiit); cliiiiilor.) 

AL Uniuiiliii’i) iilhO I I'oooivoil llio iiiwwei' ivliioli (lio 
Coinmitiee soul in veply to Mr. WurtVn oiiltloRiiiui I'viiiu 
St. raiil lie Luiiiiilii, u.skiiiif tlieiu to •* wire mleioo and 
opinimi.” 

To Mufor Ua,ifelo{, Curt' IVard, Cnm/o. 

" (Jonunittw n/er you to {''tnulrif* oiifir\ of the 2M Jiww. If you sidl 
emnot march in «cco»v/««cfl inth tkise oYtUii,,lheu hUaj whvrcyou arc, iiwatt'- 
iiuf hs armiOf or until yon reccire/nsii inhtriictiiuis fmn Btauky" 

A conimiltee 0000 niiloK away penetrate into the 
spirit of the iiiKtruetionn iiiatantly, lint a committee of 
five oifieers at Yamliiiya ilo not appiear to imder.stand 
them, thou^di they have lieeu drawn up on the clear 
luidei'stiiudinp,' that each ollicer would prefer active 
luovemcut and occujiatiou to an inactive life and hlle 
wiiiliiif' at Vainlaiyn. 

Till. Mr. William liniiny. whoso cajmcily to imdcr- 
Liiko serious rcsponsiliilitics is unknown to me, is not 
lupulioncil in llic l.cllev of Inslructions. 

On iiiy return lo Hanalya, Mr. lioniiy luimls mo tJiu 
following; order written by Major Bartlclot. 

“ yamlmya Onmn, 

“ Ajiril 'iiml, 18BS. 

" Sir,— In oToat of my death, doloutiott of Ainha, ahsonco from any 
oaubo from Yiuulaiyn camp, you will ansiuno chnrBO of tlio Soudanoso oom- 
pany, the Zaimlmr company, and iako oliargo of tlio sloras, sleeping in 
the liouBO whore they arc plnood, All orders to ZanriliariH, Somalis, and 
Soudanese will bo ieened hy you and to thorn only All issuos of doth, 
laatako (brass rods), oto., will bo at your discretion, but exiieaditure of 
all kinds must as much os possiblo be kept under. EaUef to Hr. Stanley, 
caie of the loads and men, good understanding between yourself and the 
Arabs must ho your earnest care; anything or anybody attempting to 
interfere between you and these matteis innd be instantly remored. 

“ I have the honour to bo. Sir, &o., 

“ EnMTOD M. Bautteiot, 

" Major." 

What remains for the faithful Jameson, “whose 
alacrity, capacity, and wdlingnesB to work are un- 
bounded,” to do ? Where is the promising, intelligent, 
and capable Waa’d? What position remains for the 
methodical, business-like, and zealous Mr. Johu Eose 
Troup ? Mr. Bonny has been suddenly elevated to the 
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1888. 

Aug. 

Baiuilya. 


commaml of tlie reai' coliuuii iii llio event of any mi- 
Imppy accident to Major Eiuilelot, 

My first feaa’ waa tliat I liad licemno in.aniuj, "Wlien 
I alone of all men attempt to vceuueile these inexplic- 
able contrarinesacs witbiwuit I laiow animated each and 
every ofiacer of the rear column, I find that all the ivise 
editors of London differ from me. In the wonderful 
log-book entries I read noble zeal, indefatigable labour, 
marches and counter-marcheB, and a limitless patience. 
In the Major’s official report, in Mr. Jameson’s last sad 
letter (see Appendix), I discern a singleness of purpose, 
inflexible resolve and the true fibre of loyalty, tireless 
energy, and faith, and a devotion which disdains all cal- 
culation of cost. When I came to compare these things 
one with another, my conclusion was tliat the officers 
at Yambuya had manifestly been iudiilcront to tlio 
letter of iustructions, and had fovgotte]) tlufir promises. 
When Mr. Bonny told mo that one of them had risen at 
a mess meeting to propose that my instructions sliould 
be oanceUod, mid that the ideas of Major Biu’ttolot 
should be carried out in future — ^it did ai>])otu’ to me 
that the most cliaritable construction that could be 
placed upon such conduct was that tlmy wore indifferent 
to any suggestions which had been drawn out purposely 
to satisfy their own oft-repeated desire of “ moving on,” 
But how I wish that I had boon there for just one 
hour only on that August l7th, 1887, when the five 
officers were asaemhled — adrift and away, finally from 
all touch with civilization-— to discuss what they should 
do, to tell them that 

“ Joy’s soil lies in the doing, 

And the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize.” 

To remind them that 

“ The path, of duty ia the vay to glory.” 


, What! count your hundreds of loads! What are 
they 1 Look, it is simply this : 200 carriers are here 
to-^y. There are 500 loads. Hence to the next vil- 
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earned the 500 hmdN ten inilcM, In fnnr iiumtlis you 
are iuhuid alumt 150 miles, lu eiiflit, umiiUis you are 
goo miles nearer to the Nyiiimi, luicl louff belbro that 
time you have lijihleued yoiu- laltours by eoiivoyiug 
most of your Ijurdeii.s in <-nu(te.s; you will have lienj-d 
all about that advanee eolunui aw early na October, the 
second month iif work ; for ptwcler and guns, you may 
get Ugarrowwa’s tiutilhi to help you, and by the time 
the aclvanco column stm-ts from Fort Bodo to hunt 
you up, you rvill be safe in Ugairowwa’s settlement, and 
long before that you will have met the couriers with 
charts of the route with exiu-t information of what 
lies before you, rvhere food is to be obtained, and every 
one of you will lie hoallbier and hajipiov, and you will 
have the satisfaction of having perfonned even a greater 
task than the advance column, and olilaiued the 
"kudos” which you desired. The bigger lli(> work the 
greater tlio joy in doing it. Thai whole-licarlwl striv- 
ing and wi'esll'ing witli Dillleully ; the laying hold with 
film grip and level lusul and ealni resolution of tiio 
monster, and lugging, and toiling, and wrestling at it, to- 
day, to-morrow, and Llie next until it is done ; it is the 
soldier's creed of forward, ever forward — it is the man’s 
hiith that for this task was he born. Don’t think of 
the moiTow’s task, but what you have to do to-day, 
and go at it. When it is over, rest tranquilly, and 
sleep well. 

But I was unable to be present; I could only rely on 
their promise that they would limit their faith in Tippu- 
Tib until the coneenU'ation of all officers and men 
attached to the rear column, and iirsist that the blazing 
on the trees, the broad ai-row-hoads pointing the way, 
should be well made for their dear guidane,e through 
the almost endless woods, from one side of the forest 
to its farthest edge. Yet curiously hungering to know 
why Barttelot, who was “ spoiling for work,” and Jame- 
son, who was so earnest, and had paid a thousand 
pounds for the privilege of being with us, and Ward, 
who I thought was to bo the future Clive of Africa, and 
Troup, so noted for his industry, and Bonny, so steady 
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1S88. and so nlDcdieiit, so nncoiiseiously notoil as to uttorly 
prevent them I'roin iloinp; whiit J believe Troni my soul 
much as 1 or any oLhcr of us did, 
a conviction flashes upon my luiud that Lliorc has l)een 
a supernatui’iil malignant iuHucneo or agency at wk 
to thwart every honest intention. 

A few instances will tend to sti’cngthen this con- 
viction. I freely and heartily admit that the five 
officers burned to leave Yambuya, and to assist in pro- 
secuting unto successful issue the unique enterprise 
they bad sacrificed so much comfort to join. But they 
are utterly unable to move, try how they may. They' 
believe I am ahve, and they vow to make a strenuous 
quest for mo, but they reduce mo to nalccduess. They 
are dotermiuod to .start in quc.Ht and relief of Emin 
Pasha, because “ to withdraw would be pusillanimous, 
and to stay longer would bo cu1])alilo,’’ and yet tlioy 
part with the necessary ammunition that thoywisli to 
carry to him, They ciouCesH tliat thei'o ar(! l,liii'ly-threi‘ 
sick men unable to imtvo at Yaniluiya, and yet the very 
stores, medioanionts, and wine tliat miglit bavo saved 
them they box up and .send to Bimgala, after first 
obtaining a receipt for tlicni. Tlicy have all signed 
ameements wherein each officer shall have a fair share 
of all European preserved provisions, perfect delicacies, 
and yet they dedinc to eat them or allow the sick men 
to eat them, but deapatdi them out of the hungry 
woods to the station of Bangala. Mr. Bonny, as 1 
understand, expressed no regret or audible dissent at 
tbeir departure. From pure habit of discipline he 
refrained from demanding his fair share, and like a good 
Englishman, but mighty poor democrat, he parted with 
his inalienable right without a murmur. They searched 
for Manyuema slaves, cannibals of the Bahusn and Bason- 
gora tribes to replace their dead Zanzibaris and Sou- 
danese, Somalis and Syrians, and it came to pass a few 
weeks after they had obtained these cannibals that one 
of their head men assassinates the English commander. 
Also on a fatal date, fatal because that resolution to 
wait sealed their fate, an officer of the advance column 
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was sfci'iiyiu^f tm imjH'uelraltli' Inisli wiLli 300 

tlespiiiriuif luou lifliiiul liim, mul on this I'nlal dale llie 
next year, Mv. noiinj', the hdIo suvvivoe oj' Iho Kii,i>lish 
band, ])uui's into my earn a temhle liile of death ami 
disaster, wliile at. llie aanie lumr ^Mxir .Jameson hreathes 
his last, tired and worn out wiLli Ms futile struggles to 
“move oil” at Jiaiigala, 500 miles ivcat of me; and 
600 miles oast of me, the next day, Emin Paslia and 
Mr. Jeplisoii walk into the arms of the rebel soldiery 
of Eqiiatoria. 

This is all very uiieaimy if you think of it. There is 
a supernatural dialikrii; operatiug which surpasses the 
ooiicoptioii and attainment of a mortal man. 

Ill addition to all these mischiefs a va.st. cro]) of lying 
is germinated in tliew* darksomt' .sluules iii the vicinity 
of Btiuiley Italls, or along the couv.se of the llpiiev 
Congo, sliowing a iiM'asureh'as cunning, and an iu- 
satiaidc love of hort'or. My own immler ajijiears to ho 
a favourite llieiue, (|nnu(ilieM of lunmin hones arc said to 
1)0 discovered hy .some ivcoimoitring I'aviy, liunian 
liiiihs are said t.o he .I'ouud in cooking-pot, s, sl'iotclios hy 
an araateiiv artist are re|Hirlisl have l)oou made of 
whole faniilios indulging in eaunihal rejiasts ; it is more 
than hinted that Eiiglislmicn arc implicated in roidfl, 
murder, and cauiiihalism, that they have been making 
targets of native fugitives wMlo swimming in the 
Aruwimi, all for the mere sake of infusing terror, alarm, 
and grief among quiet EnglMi people, and to plague 
our Monds at home. 

The instruments this dark power elects for the dis- 
semination of these calumnious fahles are as various in 
their professions ns in their nationahty. It is a deserter 
one day, and the next it is an engineer of a steamer ; it 
is now a slave-tradei', or a slave ; it is a guileless mis- 
sionary in search of work, or a diWssed Syrian ; it is a 
young artist with morbid tastes, or it is on officer of 
the Congo Free State. Each in his turn becomes pos- 
sessed with an insane desire to say or write something 
which overwhelms common sense, and exceeds ordinary 
belief. 
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From the olliml -wriUou luirnilivo t)f ilr. 'William 
Bonny 1 glean lire following, aiul (umy llic ftiubi in 
clear oriler. 

Tlie Stanley tixiamor Inis ilcparleil from Yanibuya 
early in tire morning of August 17tli, 1887. The goods 
she has brought up are stored witliin the magazine, 
and as near as I can gather there are 2GC men within 
the entrenched camp. As they are said to have met 
to deliberate upon their futoe steps we may assume 
that the letter of inatnictions was rend, and tliat they 
did not understand them. They think the wisest plan 
would be to await Tippu-Tib, who, it will be remembered, 
had promised to Major Borttclot that he would be 
after liim within nine days. 

On tliis day tlic officers hoard filing across the river 
almost opposite to yambuyo. Through iheir biuoculai’B 
they see the ahorigine.s chased into the river by men 
dressed in white clothes, who are shooliiig at llieni from 
the north or right biudc. (loucoiviug that the 
marauders must l)o some of Ti[)])u-Tib’s men, they 
resolve upon electing an officer and a few men to 
intennew them, and to coaBc from molesting the natives 
who have long ago become friendly and arc under their 
protection. The officer goes across, finds theii' camp, 
and invites Abdallah, their chief, to visit the English 
commander of Yambuya. The Mmor thus learns that 
these marauders really belong to Tippu-Tib, and that 
Stanley Falls is but six days’ march overland from 
Yambuya. Probably believing that, after all, Tippu-Tib 
may be persuaded to assist the Expedition, he inquires 
for and obtains guides to conduct some of his party to 
Stanley Falls, to speak and treat in his behalf with that 
chieftain whom we have conveyed from Zanzibar to 
Stanley Falls, with free rations in consideration of the 
help he had solemnly contracted to furnish. 

On August 29, Mr, Ward returns from the Falls with 
a reply from Trppn-Tib, wherein he promises that he 
will collect the carriers needed and send them within ten 
days. The first promise in June was “ in nine days ” ; 
the promise is in August “rn ten days.” A few days 
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later IMr. .liuuosou retunw IVoiii Stanley Kalin in company rasa, 
of SiJiin l)iu Molianuned, a uqihcw of 'rip]ra-Tili, and a 
large parly of Maiiyucina. 'I'liia parly ia ri'portcd lo 
lie the vaiif^nard of the carrier coutiuficut, which Ti])pu- 
Tih will shortly hrinii in person. 

In the iulcrval of waiting for him, howevor, ti'ouhlo 
breaks out on the Lmiianii, and Tippu-Til> is ohligetl to 
hurry to the scene bo settle it. Thu Yionhuya gai’rison, 
however, are daily expecting his preseueo. 

Unable to bear the sn.s|')cn.se, the .second visit to 
Stanley Ihills is undertaken, tins time by Major Barttelot 
in person. It is the tst of October. Salim bin Mo- 
hiumued aeeouipanied hiiii, and also Mr. Troup. On 
the way thither they met 'I'iiipu-Til) advaiicbig towards 
Yinubnya, having six dcscrlei's fiimi the advance column, 
each bearing a weighty tusk. 'I'ln' Major graOonsly 
reiuits tlie si.x ivory toslcs to the Arab chief, and, as 
blioy must hav(^ a ]mlavcr, they go logi'ther lo Stanley 
Ihills. 

After Olio mouth the Major wtiiriw to his cam]), on 
the Arawimi, and states that Tippu-Tih, unable to 
muster fiOO carriers in the Stanley Kails region, is 
obliged to proceed to Kasongo, about II, W miles above 
Staudoy Kalis, and that this joimiey of about 700 miles 
(to Ka.songo and back) will occupy forty-two days. 

Meantime, twenty of the Major’s own people have 
been buried outside the camp. 

The English commander leams that during liis ab- 
sence, Majato, a head man of the Manyuema, has been 
behaving “ badly,” that be has been, in hict, intimidating 
the natives who marketed with the garrison, with the 
view of starving the soldiers and Zansibaiis, or reaping 
some gain by acting as the middleman or factor in the 
exchange of goods for produce. Hearing these things, 
the Major naturally becomes indignant, and forthwith 
despatches Mr. Ward, who makes the tliird visit to the 
Kails to complain of the arbitrary conduct of Majato. 

The complaint is olfectivo, and Majato is immediately 
withdrawn. 

In the heginnmg of 1888,, Salim bin Mohammed 
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1888 . aii’ives at Yamlmya lor the hoi'ouiI timo, luitl prcsontly 
becomes so active in eiiforciug cortiim mciisuves agiiiiiat 
Bniwijr*. natives that tlio fooil supply of Llio caiup is wholly 
cut off and never renewed, lie also commences the 
construction of a permanent oaiiip of suhsbintial mud- 
built huts, at half a bow-shot’s distance from the pali- 
sades of Yambuya, and completely invests the fort on 
the land side, as though he were preparing for a siege 
of the place. 

After a futile eflfort to bribe Salim with the offer of a 
thousand pounds to lead a Manyuenm contingent to 
follow the track of the advance column. Major Barttelot 
and Mr. Jameson, about the middle of February, under- 
take the fourth visit to Stmiloy Falk Salim, feariug 
unfavourable accounts of lus behaviour, aciaiinpauics them 
en route ; the party meet 250 Mnuyiiema, but as tliey 
have no written inabructious with tlieni, they are per- 
mitted to scatter over the (sountry in swiriih of ivory. 

In March Salhu rctnnis to Yambuya, and intimates 
to the officers that no doubt the eaniei'H would be ulti- 
mately forthcoming, not howevo]' for the purpose of 
following Mr. Stanley’s track, but to proceed vtA Ujiji 
and Unyoro ; a mere haziness of geography 1 
On the 25th of March, Major Barttlelot returns to the 
camp with information that Mr. .lamcsou, the inde- 
fatigable Jamesou, has proceeded up river in the 
track of Tippu-Tib with the intention of reaching Ka- 
songo. He also announces his intention of forming a 
flying column, and leaving the larger part of his goods at 
Stanley Falla in charge of on officer 1 He also prepares 
a telegram to the committee in London which is as 
follows ; — 


" St Ptttil do Lowida, 

“ Igi May, 1888. 

“ No nova of Stanloy aiuco Treitmg last Octobor. Tippu-Tib wont to 
Easougo, Not. 16tb, but up to Miircb baa only got us 250 men. More aio 
coining, but unoertaiu in uumbor, and os precaution, presuming Stanley 
in trouble (it would) be abaurd in mo to atart will losa number than he 
did, wbilo carrying more loads— minus Marim gun. Therrfore I bays 
aent Jamesou to Eaaongo to boston Tippu-Tib in regard to originally 
proposed Jiiuuber .of 600 man, and to obtain os many flgltiug men as 
possiblo np to 400, also to jsals as odTantageons terms as le oan 
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rfpju'iliiif! Kt'i'vico, imil iiiiymcnt (if nicn, lui and T Krairmilouiii!' monny josa 
in niuiio (if Hviicilifuni. .Ihiiiomiii will inliiruiiliimi. ilic J-itli, bnt oarliufi'i. w‘ 
(toy hi BtiU'li will 111' ilimii Int, will'll I |iiii|ioMi IdiviiiK iiu ii)ii(.’Oi'Witli all „ 
loads not alianlululy wnutcil at Hliiiilcy Kails. Wiml cnrrioB tliis 
jiuiaaapoi plcoso iilitain wirii I'l'iiin llm ICiiif; of tlin Bi'lgiiius to ilio 
Administrator iif tliu Ji’roii Hlato In iiliicn cnrriin's at liis ilisiiosal, anil 
liavo sloamors in mulinoss In ('(invcy liiiii to Ymulmyii. If inon coino 
Ixifora liis iimval 1 sliiill sliirt willuinl liim. ilc shmilil I'ctnni nlmut 
July 1st. Wiro iuItoq ami uiiiniim. OIUccrB all woll. Waul awaits 
reply. 

" Babttetxit.” 

Mr. Ward puieocdcd down the (Joiigo, and in tin mi- 
precedentedly short timu rcaohed the scit-Loard, cabled 
his despatch, receivetl the liillowiiig reply, and started 
up the (Joiigo iigahi foi' tlio Yamhuyn (‘aiiip. 

" irajor llarttcloi, cam AVaul, (IniiKO. 

"Counuitloo refer you In Ktanloy's ordorsot tlio tilth June, 1887. If 
yon still oaniKit iiiiireU in iiecordniiiii willi lltese (itiloin, tlioii slay wlicro 
you are, awalUni! Ids arrival nr niilil yon roreivo I'tesli tiisimetiinw I'lum 
Staiiloy. Ooniiiutiuo do not autlniriso llin (iiiKaKoniiuit ill' IlKlilinK nuin. 

Nows lias lu'ou reeclved rroin Huiin I'lwlui m Zaiwiiiav, dated 'Wiidolai, 
Novoiulier tiiiil. 8lanley was not llieii lienrd of: Minin I’nslia is wnll anil 
ill nil iinmuilialuwant of suiiiilicH, aiidiuies to HnUlli-west of lako to waieli 
Ibr Htaiiloy. IjoIIoi'h liavu lieoii laistisl ivKuliirly chi Mnsl t’oast. 

" Dlwii'inan of OoainiUti’n,’’ 

Mr. WiU'd on lu'i'iving at Jluugahi i« detained there liy 
order, 

TJte Gouiinittoo have uuulo a slight mistake in calling 
my letter oJ' instrucLioiiH “ orders.” The iustruetions 
are not exactly " orders.” They are suggestions or 
advices tendered by tlie Commander of the Expedition 
to the Commanding OHiecr of the rear column, which he 
may follow or reject at lus own disci'etion. Major 
Baittelot has expressed an impatient desire to be of 
active service to tlic Expedition. He declares that it is 
his dearest wish to leave Yambuya to follow on our 
track. The Commander of the Expedition, strongly 
sympatliising with the impetuous young officer, writes 
out a series of suggestions by which his deshe may be 
reahsed, and gives him further a pencilled estimate (see 
Appendix) by what mannci- the forward advance after 
us may he done. The Major earnestly promises to con- 
form to these suggestions, and the parting between him 
and myself is on this understan&g. But they axe not 
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1 S 88 . positive “ ordci'a,” ea a man’s cpilajih eiiii best bo written 
after liis ileatb, so the mciwrae of “ kudos ” to bo given 
Bimnira. jg jjgg^ kuowu after the value of Lis servieos Ima 

been ascertained. 

At tlio end of March the Major is on bad teiraa with 
Salim bin Mohammed, wliich compels bun to make a 
fifth visit to Stanley Falla to obtain his removal. 

About the middle of April Major Barttelot returns to 
his camp, and Salinr has orders to quit Yambuya. In- 
stead, however, of proceeding to Stanley Falla, he pro- 
poses a raid upon a large village below Yambuya, but 
in a few days he reappears, stating that he has lieard a 
rumour that the advance column is descending the 
upper waters of the Arawimi. 

On the 9th of May, 1888, the Major proceeds to 
make a sixth visit to Slimloy Falls, and on the ‘2‘2nd of 
the month makes his I'cappctu’anc.e with the indefatigable 
Jameson and a largo pai-ty of Maiiyuoma. Throe days 
later the procrastinating lijipu-Tib, who, on tlie I8th of 
June, 1887, said that ho would be ub Yamlmya withiu 
nine days, and in Angimt within ten days, arrives by 
steamer A. I A. The Siaidey also .steams up to deliver 
letters for the expedition. 

As Tippu-Tlb suggested tliat the loads GOlhs. weight 
were too heavy for his people, the officers were obliged 
to reduce them to 40, 30, and 20lb. weights, to suit liis 
views. This was no light task, hut it had to be per- 
form.ed. As an advance payment, Mr. Bonny relates 
that forty-seven bales of cloth, a vast store of powder 
and fixed ammunition are delivered, and X128 worth of 
stores are given to Muini Sumai, the head man of the 
Manyuema battalion. The European provisions are tlren 
overhauled, and such articles as Madeha wine, jams, 
sago, tapioca, arrowroot, sardines, herrings, and wheat 
flour are boxed up, and witli eight boxes of my baggage 
are shipped on board the steamer for Bangala as un- 
necessary and superflnous, in the same vessd on which 
Mr. Troup is an invalid passenger bound home. 

Finally, on the nth of June, 1888, after weeding 
out tweiity-uine Zanzibaris and four Soudanese who are 
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too feolilo til wiirk, MiwrH. HurtU'lol, .fiUuCHOii, luid 
Bonny loavo (lie oiuuii tluy Nhimld Imve left iioti lalov 
than the lihlli of Anoual, IHH7, with ii rDllowiii}!; of 
Zaiiziluiria, yondniiCHc, tSoniidiM, and Miiiiyucmii, iiggrc- 
gating Hourly i)00 aioii, wimioii, and cliildrcn, witli tlic 
intention of luakiiig that “ sU-omioiw quewt ’’ for the lost 
Coramaude]' imd to I'oliovo Eiiiiu PiLslia, 

These six visits to Stanley Falls which the Major and 
hia Mends have made amoimt iu the aggregate to 1200 
English miles of inarching. The untiring Major has 
prsonally travelled 800 miles, while Jameson lias per- 
formed 1200 iiiilos. If only these 1200 miles had been 
travelled between Yaiulmya and the Albert, the rear 
eolumu wonld have reaelied Tunga Kails, Even by 
travelling sixly miles, (u gain a direel advaneo of ton 
miles, Ihey would have bemi elieeved and eiieiiiivaged by 
our letters and i‘liai'l.s lo ]ivess on to Avejeli lo reeuim- 
rato among I he abimdaul. jilaiilains of that rich and 

n mlous settlement. 

hit while, the Major mid Ids otlieoi'S wevoeiideavonr- 
iug to Htimnlalo an nnwilluig wan to pevl'onu Ids eon- 
traet with forly-llve guinea rillea, Reminglou riJlcs, 
ivory-handled revolvers and awminnition, with many a 
fair halo of elolh, (heir own faithful men wore dying at 
a frightful rate. Out of the original roll of 271, there 
lire only 132 left of rank and Ble, and out of these 132 
liy the time they have arrived at Banalya there are only 
101 remaining, and nearly a half of these are so wasted 
Ijy famine and disease that there is no hope of life in 
them. 

Thirteen days after the departure of the horde of 
Manyuema and the ainemic Zanzibaris from the fatal 
oaim of Yambuya, the Major undertakes a seventh visit 
to Stanley Falls, and leaves the column to struggle on 
its way to Banalya without him. On the forty-third 
day of the march of ninety miloa the van of the rear 
column enters the palisaded village of Banalya, which 
has become iu my absence a station of Tippu-Tib’s in 
ehai'ge of an Arab called Abdallah Karoni, and on the 
same day the restless and enterprising Major enters it 
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1888. on liis rotui'ii from Stanley l''iills. On the next day 
some misunderstanding takes phu-e between liini and 
Banaip. .(.jjg AbdalliiK KiU'oni. The ilajnv storms at him, 
and tlireateua to atsirt to Stanley Falls for the eighth 
visit on the 20 th of July to (■uiuphiiii of his conduct 
to Tippu-Tib ; but at dawn on the IDtli of July the 
unfortunate commander is shot tlu'ough the lieiU't by 
the assassin Sanga. 

I will permit Mr. William Bonny’s official report to 
detail what occurred in a revised fonn. 

" 18i/j July, 1888.— The Major cotiliimod to threatoii Abdalla that if he 
did not gat fiae camera promwed by Eppii-Tib lio would rotnin to Stanloy 
Tails on the 20th, and ho owlorod tho Arab to ncoomiinuy hhu. Tho 
Major mformacl mo ho would bo liook on tho 9 th of August, Imt bsCovo 
ooiiolnding bis romarta, ho askod mo, ‘ Don’t yon think 1 am doing tho 
correct Uiing by going to Slttuloy h'allsV ’ f aiiKWOiml, ' No, I don’t aoo 
why you want sixty nioro mou; you liavo mon ouougli and to Spain ! 
You had holtor iasuo tho lilloR ami ammnniiinu to Iho ineu, and that 
will reduce tho mnnhor of our hurduuH hy lil'tooii, ami trust tho incii. 
Mr. Stanley la obliged to trnsl tho mou, 1 f llioy run away ftniu you, they 
run away from him, hut If yon Icavo iliein in iny himils 1 don't think 
they will run.’ Tho Mgiur said, ' I inlond that yon shall have conimaud 
of the Zanzibaris and Soudauoso from hero, and yon shall iirocodo the 
Manyuoma a day’s march. Mr. Jameson and X will mareli with tho 
Manynoma and got thorn into somo otiler, and aoo tlioy do not mix up 
with your pooplo. I don’t want to go to tho Falls, lint J want you to tiw 
to get somo iew men. If you only got mo twoiity T sliall lio aatisBal. 
1 asked AhdoUah if ho could lot mo liavo a low earviors. 1 ohtaiuod 
seven.’ 

“ 19W( dufy.— Early this morning a Manynoma woman oomnioncod 
heating a dnim and singing. It is their daily onstom. The Major aont 
his boy Sondi, who was only about thirtoon years old, to slop lliom, but 
at onoo loud and angry voicea were hoard, followed hy two shots hy way 
of defiance. The Major ordered some Soudanese to go and find the mon 
who were firing, at the aaino limo getting np from bed lumself and 
taking his involvei's from tho oasa Eo said, ' I will slioot tho first man 
I catoh filing.’ I told him not to intorforo with tho people's dally 
onstom, to remain inside, and not go out, iiiasmnoli as they wonld soon 
ho quiet. Ho went out revolver in hand to wlioro tlio Sondaiiose wore. 
They told him that they could not figd tho man who wero firing. Tho 
Major then pushed aside some Mauyiiema ond passed tlu’ough them to- 
wnids the woman who was heating the drum and aiagiug, and ordered 
her to desist Just then a shot was fired through a loophole, in an 
opposite hut from within, hy Sauga, the woman’s linshand. Tho charge 
penetrated jnat below the region of the heart and passed out bebinn, 
lodging finally in a part of tho verandah under which tile Major foU dead. 

" Tho Soudanese ran away, and reftisod to follow me to got tiio Major’s 
body; but I went, and was fcilowad by one Somali, and one Soudanese, 
who with myself carried the body to my house. From the soreaming I 
thought a general massacre hod commenced, for I had not seen a single 
Zanzibari. They were either hiding within their houses or joining in tiie 
general stampede that followed. 1 now turned and saw one of the head- 
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men of tlio JfiHiynoiim, who widi rifli'uiul n-vulvof iu lunid win ipiuling a ikoh 
body of Hixty of liiH iwoiilo to ill liu'k imi. F liiul no imiiK. F wiilkoil im Ails'' 
toliimamUBki'illiiniiFluMviiHli'iiilinRliitiKifiiFoMil.nio. lloroiilioll , 

I No.’ I saWj ' I'l'ou luko ymiv inoii i|iiii>t ly In llioii' lionsos ami liriiiR all "'"““J'''- 
tliB katlmon to mu. fur I wiali to Biimk to tliuiii.’ Homo huailiiiou hliorlly 
aftorwaulif iimtlo llu'ir aiiiiuarancu, aial 1 miiil to thorn, ' Tho ttorthlo la 
not mine, hnt Tipiiu-Tili’a. 1 want yon to Imnj; me all tlio loads, and toll 
all your followfl to do tlio anuio, Tip|m-lib knowa what uaoh of you lias iu 
oliargo and is rpsiionsiblo for thoni. This is 'Jiiipn-Tili’a tronhlo, 'iippu- 
lib will liavo to pay up if the poods aro lost, aud will puiiisli tlio hoad- 
nan who caiwos him a loss. I shall write to Fiiin, aud ho will come lioro, 
and lio shall know tho muno of him who refnsos to do what I now wish.' 

Ibis resulted in my gottiiig hai'k to tho storeroom about 150 loads. I 
now sent my men to collect wbal goods they could, and hoforo long 1 
rcooymod 290 porter loads. They had Iwen Kcatfomd all over tho place, 
some in tho forest, in thu rico liold, ami in tho village lints hiddon away 
uitliin and without, iu fact overywhorn. Homo of tho bond sacks and 
aumnuiilion boxes had ali’oady lioen ripyicd or broken oikju, aud thu 
whole of thoir eontoiits, or in pari, gouo. After emmting up I tonnd I 
was forty-eight loiuls sliorl. Tlio iidinhihiuls of the village iinmborod 
about 200 or 300 peoido. 1 had arrived ivilli about lOt) imm ; lluiii 
dmuai, Ibo cliief lu'aduuiu of Iho MimyiU'ina, willi .OiO earriors and 
about 200 Ihllowers, making a lirtiil of aUiiit IIKIO peoide, of wlioiu 001) 
wow oiiuuilails, all eoiillued withhi ait area 1(111 yards liy 2.') yiivds. You 
catitheruroro butler judgo Ilian I etui ilnsorilHi tho seunu when tho gouural 
alamiiodo enmnioiieeil, tlin seri'inning, tiring, shmilJiig, InnI ing nni' shires, 
do., do. I rogrnt to say tliiit tim Himihuuisii and /austlhiiris without 
orcopUonjniucd In the tool lug, hutininy limi 1 niidwl their lionsos and 
liaunts and c8iitiir<>(l a <inanlily »f olulli, ln'ails, riee, ifee. 3 hod iu 

S miish flOTOvely Isifom 1 sueeeednil in slopping it. T now wrulotoMr. 
amoson, who was aliout four days off hriiiging up tho Kiinainiug looils. 

I also wroto i u Minis. Haert, a (limgo Hlalo nlUcor, and soorotury to 'J’lppu- 
Tih at Stanley b'lills, avpbiining what liiui lakon plaeo, how I was 
dtualod, and askiug him to nsu all his lael with Tippn-Tih io got him to 
come hero or send somu cliiof lii roploeu Mnini Siuuai, who had been ono 
of tiio first to aliseond, T liild Moiis. Jliiert U) tell tfippu-Tib lhat all 
Eui'opo would hlamo him if ho did not luisist ns. J. tiien hnried tho 
Mnjor, after sowing tho body up in a lilankci. I dng a gi'ave Just within 
tho forasl, placing loaves as a cushion at iho bottom of tbs gravo, and 
ooYorod the body with tho same. I tlion road the ohui'ch ssitIcb from our 
Prayer-Book over tlio body, aud this hrouglit thu ton-iblo day to a close. 

''Tholliijor wi'oto and haudodmo tho offioial order appointing mo in 
commaad of tho Zaiiziliari aud Boudanuso when tho camp at yombnya 
was in great danger, and his own life osiwoially. I thorotoro lake com- 
mand of this Second Column of tho Emin Pasha Eoliof Expedition imtil 
I ace Mr. Stanley or return to tho coast. 

“It shall ho my constant care imdar God’s help to make it mmo 
successful than heretofore. Mr. Jameson will occupy the some position 
as shown in Mr. Siaiitoy's instructions to Miiiior Baittolot on his going to 
Stanley Fails to sotllo with Tippu-Tib for another headman of tho 
Manynema lie has free hands, believing liimself to bo in command. I 
did not undocoivo him. On his ictuni horo I will show him the docu- 
ment, a copy of which I have given above. 

“ I have tho honour to ho. Sir, 

■“ To H. IL Staidoy, Esq., " WiiiiAii Bokht. 

“ Commander E J’.E.E.” 
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1988 . Tlirec ilnyH aflci* the Imffwly Mr, >hiinos()u appears at 
^"8- Banalya with iho rear ppuml <)J' the rear enlumn, and 
wmmiainl; Imt im tlie Shlh t)f July, after 
leaving words of cucoim^cmeiit to Mr. Bonny, he 
undertakes the eighth visit to Stanley halls in the hope 
that by making liberal otfci's of gold to satisfy the avari- 
cious Tippu-Tib he may induce him either to head the 
Eear Column himself, or send one of his tiery nephews 
in Ms place — Salim bin Mohammed, or Bashid, who 
assaulted and captured Stanley Falls from Captain 
Deane. 

On August 12th he -writes his last letter (see Appen- 
dix) to Mr. Bomiy, and begins it, The Expedition is at 
a very low ebb at jircaent, as I tliink yon will aelcuow- 
ledge." Tins is a sad fiwit very patent to cveryliody, 

After seeing tire act of justice pei'fonued on the 
rvi'etehod aasassin Siiuga, and witnessing the shooting of 
him and the body tossed into the ( 'ongo, ho departs from 
titaiiley Falls for Bangtda. Foi' Mr. Jameson and Major 
Barttelot wero both eonenrned in the (h'tcntiou of Word 
for some reason at Bangala, turd Ihoreforc tiro answer of 
tho Committoo to their cablegram of the 1 st of May was 
in his possession. Mr, Jameson is anxious to know what 
its tenor is before a final movement, and he departs in 
a canoe with ten Zanzibaris. Night and day they float, 
and when opposite the Lumami he is attacked with fever. 
His constitution is open to its virulence, filled as his 
mind is -with despondency, for the fortunes of the Expe- 
dition are — despite every strenuous endeavour on Ms part, 
his whole-hearted devotion, his marches and counter- 
marches, his tramp of 1400 miles (1200 miles before 
leaving Yambuya, thenee to Banalya, and then to 
Stanley Falls), Ms sacrifice of money, physical comfoi’ts, 
and the pouring out of his soul to effect what he thinks 
ought to he done — but alas 1 " at their lowest ebb.” And 
the fever mounts to Ms brain. By day and night the 
canoe-men press on to the goal of Bangala Station, and 
airive in time to put him in the arms of Mr. Wardj 
where he breathes his last, as the advance column, re- 
turning after its rushing and swinging pace -through 
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joreat. and l>y idvov I'roiu llio Albei't. Nyauxa, eiilur 
Bfuialya lo dcmtiud " AVliprc ia .liiniL'wni i" 

Twenty-eight days nftei- tlie Iwigiii death of Major 
Barttelot, and tweiity-Hiree <hiy,s after llie departure of 
Jameson, the advance colunm vetuniing from tlio Allicrt 
Kyanza, much reduced in inimhci'S, and so tattered iu 
their clothing that they were taken for pagans picked 
) up hy the way and theii' old comrades failed to recognise 
f mem, appeared at Banalya to leam for the first time the 
I distressful story of the rear column. 

Tlie life of misery which wa.s related wa,s increased 
I hy tlie misery which we saw. Pen cannot picture nor 
tongue relate the full horim's wilueased within that 
di'eadful pest-hold. The nain(‘les.s scourge of harlwirians 
was visible in the faces and bodies of many a hideous- 
looking hmuau heiug, who, dudiguved, hloiUed, marred 
, and scarred, came, im|)ulk'd liy curiosity, to liear and 
sea us who had come Crom the Idrest land east, luul who 
were reckless of the (emir they insjiived hy Lhe death 
omhodiod in them. There, were six dead hodios lying 
unlmriod, and tlie smilleu living witli their festers 
lounged iu limit of us hy lhe dozen. Others worn to 
lliin skin and staring liono fiinn dysoiitery and fell 
lunsmia, and ulcers as large a.s saucers, crawl ml about 
and hollowly sounded their dismal welcome — a welcome 
to this charnel yordl Weak, wearied, and jaded in 
body and mind, 1 scarcely know how I endured the first 
few hours, the eeaselcss story of calamity vexed my ears, 
a deadly stench of disease hung in the air, and tlie moat 
repellent sights moved and surged hoforo my dazed 
eyes. I heard of murder and death, of sickness and 
sorrow, anguish and grief, and wherever I looked the 
hollow eyes of dying men met my own with such trust- 
ing, pleading regard, such far-away yearning looks, that 
it seemed to me if but one sob was uttered my heart 
would break. I sat stupefied under a suffocating sense 
of despondency, yet the harrowing story moved on in 
a dismal cadence that had nought else in it but death 
and disaster, disaster and deatli. A hundred graves at 
Yombuya — thirty-three men perishing abandoned in the 
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1898. camp, tun (.lead on the rood, about forty in tlio village 
about to yiokl tlieir Ibcblc hold of life, doHcilions over 
tTOuty, rescued a paaaiddu sixty ! And of the gallant 
band of Englishmen ? “ Barttelot’s grave ia but a few 
yards off, Troup went home a skeleton, AVard is some- 
where a wandei'er, Jameson has gone to the Falls, I don't 
know why.” “And yon —you arc the only one left?” 

“ The only one, sir.” 

If I were to record all that I saw at Banalya in its 
deep intensity of unqualified misery, it wonlrl be like 
stripping the bandag^ off a vast sloughing ulcer, 
striated with bleeding ai-tcries, to the public gaze, with 
110 earthly purpose than to shock and cliagust. 

Implicitly believing as we did in the likiii of Borttelot, 
in the fidelity of Jameson, iu the vigorous youth and 
manly promise of AiVard, in the prudeiuio and trustwortlii- 
noss of Ti’oup, and the self-eommaud and ateadiuoas of 
Bonny, all these revolntiouH came to mo with a seveK 
shock. The cnlumu was so ('.onqdetc with every rwiuisito 
for prolonged mid useful work, Im b the “ fiond-tide of 
opportunity” flowed before them uusocn and unnoted, 
therefore their marches became mere “ marldng time." 

AVhat, Barttelot I tliat tireless man with the ever- 
rushing pace, that cheery young soldier, with his daunt- 
less bearing, whose soul was evei’ yearning for glory. A 
man so lavishly equipped with Nature’s advantages to 
bow the knee tlius to the grey craftiness at Stanley 
Falla 1 It was all an unsolved riddle to me. I would 
have wagered he would have seized that flowing grey 
beard of Tippu-Tib and pounded the fiice to pulp, even 
in the midst of his power, rather than allow himself 
to be thus cajoled time and time again. The fervid 
vehemence of his promise not to wait a day after the 
fixed date yet rings in my ears ; I feel the strong grip, 
and see the resolute face, and I remember my glowing 
confidence in him. 

It is said that “ Still waters run deep,” Now Jameson 
was such a still, and patient, and withal determined man 
that we all conceded a certain greatness to him, He 
had paid £1000 sterling, and had promised diligence and 
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zcalouK aorvit't', fov tlio 'iiriviloffo of lioiiifj; cnrollod an ii is8r. 
roeiul»ov of tlio Expouilitin. lli> Lad a passion for 
natural Lislory to jtratify, witli a marked part.iality for 
omitLolosy and entoniolojry. According to liarUelot, 

“liis idacrityj ca])acity, and. willingness to work were 
unbounded,” wliicli 1 uininalifiedly endorse, What else 
lie was may be best learned in liis letter of August lii, 
and Ms eutL'ie,s in tlie log book Zeal and sietivity grow 
into promise and relief ns we rend, lie seals his devo- 
tion by offering out of bis jim'se ,£10,000, and by that 
unhappy canoe voyage by day and by night, until he 
was lifted to his lied to die at Bangala. 

Granted that Tippu-Tib was kind to these young 
genblcmcn during Lhcir frequent visits to Stanley falls, 
and welcomed and feasted them on the best, and that 
ho sent them back to Yanibiiya wilih loads of rice and 
docks of goats, which is aduiitted. lint his natimil 
love of power, his ignovanco of geography, his harharons 
cmicoib, liiH gi'owing indoleuisNnnd liis i|uii'koiiod avarice 
proved iimuiicrable ohstach'H to the realisiug of Harttelot 
anil tlamcson’s wislu's, and wero as fatally opjiosite to 
tlicir iubcrcHts and dearest desires as open war would 
liavo been, Tho wonder to me is that the officers never 
seem to be conseious tliat their visits and rich gifts to 
him arc utterly profitless, and tliat the object they have 
at hcait, their inherited cpialities, their education, habits, 
and natures forbid any further repetition of them, For 
some mystei'ious reason they pin their faith with the 
utmost tenacity to Tippu-Tib, and to his promises of 
“nine days,” then “ten days,” then “forty-two days,” 

&c,, &C., all of which are made only to be broken. 

But the most icy heart may well be melted with com- 
passion for these young men so prematurely cut off — 
and so near rescue after all. They bravely attempt to 
free their clouded minds and to judge clearly in wMcli 
course lies their duty. At their mess-table they sit 
discussing what ought to be done. Mind gravitates to 
mind, and ignites a spark of the right sort ] it is uttered, 
but some one or something quenches the spark as 
soon as it flashes, and the goodly purpose goes astray. 
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ifiRB. They propone a iranihcv of hi'Iiouh'h wiilc apart from the 
simple suggcstioiia that I have fimiished them with, ami 
BmiUyn, project OS soott i\8 it la bom ia fmatratod by some 
untoward event so<m after. Though they all are un- 
doubtedly animated by the purest luotivca, and remain 
to the end unquestionably loyal — throughout every act 
they are doing themaelvea irmparahle injury, and un- 
consciously weighing them hiends of the advance column 
down to the verge of despair with anxieties. 

The following is Mr. Herbert Ward’s report, which in 
justice I feel bound to publish : — 

“ WiiidKOi’ llotol, 

“ Now York City, 

"M. 18/11,1890. 

" On Ar^iflfc Utt, 1887, Ttonp, Uomiyi ami niysolf, with tlio men and 
loads, arrived at Yauilinya from Boloho. tVe round Hint sineo your 
doparture on Juno aSlU, 1887, noUiiug had tmi hoard oC Tippu-Tib, and 
that the Major and Jamoson hod occupied thoir liino in ohlaiiiingflro- 
woodtorthe steamer. On tho tollowiiiK ntlomoou atlor our arrival, a 
band of Manynoina atlookod tho lomimrai'y villoRO tluil Iho Ohior NRiingo 
had Indlt on tho opposito sido of Wio rivor, just below llio nipids. Jiomiy 
and I erosfiod in a canoo to discovor wlio tboy worn, lint apimrontly as 
soon as they saw tlio stoawor lying aloiigsido our camp, they uloawd off 
into tho forest, and rntuniod to Ihoir own caimi, whicli tho nalivos told 
ns was but a few honrs’ jonmoy un iho rivor. Tlio next day iho head man 
of tho Manynomas, namod Abdtulon, eamo to ns with a fow followors, and 
gavo on account of how Kppn-Tib, trim to his word, had sent about 
600 men to ns in enuoos under Salim bin Mohainined, but ihat they had 
encounterod much hostility from the natives, and after paddling against 
tho straam for sovoral days, and finding no indication of onr camp they 
disbanded, and Salim sent small bands of Manynemas in difforeut dirco- 
tions to try and discover our wheroabouts, and Abdallah inpressnted 
himself as being the head-man of oao of tlie parties sent in soareli of onr 
camp. Another version of the story to account for tho 600 mon dis- 
liandi^ when on their way up Uw Aniwiml, was that thoir ammunition 
had given ont, and the natives proved too strong for them. Abdallah 
stated that Tippn-Tib was qnite willing to supply tlie men, and that as 
Stanley Falls was only a few days’ journey, we could easily go ouraolvos 
and see Tippn-'Xib, and that ha himself would he ready tho next day to 
occompanv ns and act as guide. 

" Tho Major instmoted Jameson and myself to proceed to the Falls. Wo 
wore there told tho same story again, of how Tippu-Tlb had sent a large 
number of men to ns, but that they had disbanded on the Aiuwimi Eivor 
on aoconnt of thoir being unable to pass some populous vlllago, where the 
natives had attacked ana driven them hack, os thpy waro short of gnii^ 
powdor. Tlppn Tib professed bis willinmiess to supply the wm, hut 
said that it would require some time to oolleot them togethor again. 

" As there wore upwards of 600 valuable loads stored in YambnyaOamp, 
and only a snfSciOnt number of able-bodied men to carry 176, we all con- 
sidered it better to guard tho loads in the oamp where thoro wos abnud- 
once of food for tho men, until the arrival of Yippn-Tib’s promised aid 
than to diseaid a portion of the loads and to make triple marches | for we 
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wo all oonTinowl fi'om oviilonoo \vn liatl at nirni ovon ilosorling from tlio , uoo 

cam]), tlittt nl'ti'V tlic lirat, low diiys’ iiiatoliinR iiinst dC mu’ imm would 
(Icseri and join tho Anil) hind of Waswnliili and jHanynoina niidora, who, ' 
wo found, won) tmTovsing tlio 001011)7 in all divoctlons, and wlinao froo, "“Diilyii. 
iniresti'ainnd inannor of living iimdon'il our man dlNualMiud with llioir 
lot, and lci)ii)tcd Ihnn to di'Korl na and aoconipany ilioir ooiiipatriotM, 

Tlio hfajor, oiir chief, ])('raoniilly dialilcoii thu yjujKitaris, and hiotal tlio 
piopor iiiflnaiioo over tlii'iii. 

“ Tippu-Til) cnnlimiotl In inncvaRtiiiato. and in tlio nicantimo a lavgi' 
iinmlioi' of om ZniiKiliaria, many of wlioiii, hownvor, from tlio Jivst wore 
organically diaoiiKod and poorly, aiekoiial anddicil. They wero always 
employed, and the canso of Ihoir death cannot lio attrilmtod to inaction. 

Being flitalista, they reaijniod thomsolves without an effort, for the 
Bmm Mahibwa, with their coinradoa, had gone into the dark forests, 
and they all vorily holiovod had periahed. They tlioinsolveh, when they 
found tliat upon no eniisidoi'iition would Ihevo ever bo a oliaiieo rif 
isliiming to llioir own coniilry except by llio deadly forest routo, lookod 
upon the sitnalion as hoiieloes, gave way, and died. 

"Wo oxpoolod you to return to Yamhnya almiil the cud of Kovoinbor; 

1ml time ]iasKed away and wo received im nows Irraii yon. Wo wora 
niiahlo lo iiiiiko triple iiuiieUoa owing to the wul eoiiiUtion of niir poonln. 

Evoiy ineunB was tried lo lUge Tiiipii-Tili lo iivodncn the iiuin, hut 
witlionl avail. 

“ In h’diniary, 1IW8, Ihc Major luiil Jiimmiu went again lo Uiii Tfalls, 
and on the illlli Miireli tlio Mujor roliiriiiHl lo Yanihiiya. llo Klated Dial 
he had giuuwdi'ed Ilio iniyitieiil of a largo siini /it imimiy lo 'l’i)ipti-Tih It 
ho would iiiixlneo Ihc iiieii, tliali .TiniwHon liml genu lo JOiuoiign in ImiTy 
llicm u]!, and that ho eoimidored that tlio (,'unimltloo slioiild ho iuforiiiixl 
of llio slide Ilf airaiw ; llrally, llml no nows wlialover had liuon veooivi'il 
fmm yon Hineo yimr deiiiiidiu’o, niiui niontliH hofoin; sneondly, lliii.t 
Tippu-Tih's aid was not fiirllieuinhig, that wo wovo still in Yoiiilmya 
unalilo to march. No stoamui's liad visilod tho camp since tlio amval of 
the last eontingoiit, 

"It appeared io ns Hint ovidontly eirmunsianoos liad pvovoutod yon 
fl'oin oonunnnieating with us aCtor your dopaitiire, and that nows about 
your moTomoiils might havo roaohofl tlie east coast. 

“ As it appeared possible lo roach Loanda and conunnnicats by cable 
with the Committee and relnm to Yamhill by the time Jameson was 
oxpooled from Kanoiigo, tho Msjor instmetod mo to convoy and despatch 
a cahlogcam which ho himself woidod and signed. 1 occoinplishod the 
jonimey in thirty days, and immodiatoly upon receiving tlieii' reply (tho 
danse " we lofor you io Mr. Stanley's instructions of June 24th,” was 
precisoly what both Troup and I oxpootsd hofore my dopaituro), I 
hastened hack as far as Bangala, whore I was instructed t(S remain by 
the Midor until I reooivod further news from the Oommittoe, to whom he 
hod written, that ho had no further use for my sei'viocs or the loads ho 
had sent down in I.e ^anky. 

"Five weeks after my arrival at Bangala, news came down by tho 
Sn Emnt t^t the Major had been assassinated. Jameson, who was 
at Uis Falls seeing to tho punishment of the murdoror and reorganisation 
of the Manynema contingent, wrote and raged mo to stay at Bangala. 

Having doscondod from the Falls in oaiioos, ho was in, tho last stage of 
bilious fever. Despite every care and atlontion, he died the following 
day. Ho come down to Bangala to learn the Committco’s reply to tho 
Major’s cable, and to take back Iho Bangala loads and myself in tho 
steamer that the State officer at tho Falls had assured him would ho at 
Bangala on its way up to the Falls just about tho time he would arrive. 

YOL. I. 2 K 
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This mformalinii alinut tlu' sUimii'r was fiilw, and on tlin livsl ilay of liis 
joui'uoy down in tho oiuiuon lio a filial oliill, wliii'h vi'Miltod in liia 

cloalh I'lom lalioiia lover. Tlii'ro lanof! no iiiis.si1ilo nlmuou of my johuiig 
Jionny, as no steamorwa'i in anain visit tlm WIk for Bomo months,! 
wont to tho const to aoitnniiit ilto Oonnnitlou with llio fact of Jniiumn’s 
doatli, and tho iiosition of nlfiiirB ax 1 lunrnl Ihoin from .Inmosou liotore 
his death. Tlioy oahicd uu ardor for mo to rolurn to tho h’nll.s, ami Iiaud 
OTor thfl romniniiift hIoios to tlio State Ktation tlioro, and to bring down 
Bonny and tlio moii for shiiimont. Uiion roaehing Stanley l^ol ! foimd 
that nows had just boon recolvod of your arrival at Uanalya and retiun 
to Emin Pasha. I ooutlmiod my jontmiy, liowovcr, to tlio Palls, aud 
took np with me all the loads that tlie Jlojor had soul down io Bangala. 

I remainod ono month at tho Palls anxiuimly hoping for farther news of 
yon. 

"After oollootingall that romained of tho sick nion whom tlio Major 
handed over to Tippn-Tih, I descoiidod the Congo again in canoes and 
returned io Europe aecoiding to the cabled iusiruolions of tlio Com- 
mit lee. 

" Tho above is a simple and truthful stnlomont of fiicta relating to tlio 
failnro of tho roar guard. 

"No one can fool moi'o hiltovly disapiioinlod alilio imfovlnnato mndilion 
of aCEoirs tlian myself. 1 regret most hiucei'oly that my si'vvioos wore U) 
praltlless. 

"J remain, 

‘‘AlwiiyH ymii'H fiiilhfnll,v, 

(.Sigutd) “ ] ImuiDUT Waki). 

"Henry M, Stnuloy, Esq,” 

Mr. WanI infomiod nic tlint lie liiid diHiiovercil niy 
eiglit boxes of ro.sorvo clothing and Expodihioit uccob- 
aaiies at Bangala ; that be took them with him to 
Stanley Falls — 500 miles above Bangala — and tlieu 
brought them down to Banana Point on the Mcii-Roast, 
where be left them. No person knows — though diligent 
enquiry has been made — ^wbat has become of thorn. 
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aV IM’KNDIX. 

Maiou Bauttemt’s LakI Eoport of ovoiiln at Yambiija : — 

yambnya Camp, June -1, 1888. 

Sib, — 1 liRVO tlio honour to report to yon that wo are about to 
make a niovo, though with far loss mimbors than I originally 
intentloil. Tippu-Tih hoa at loot, but with gimt relnolance, given us 
4,00 mon. I have alfio obtaiuod from anotlior Arab oalM Muini 
Souiai thii'ly more oarrioi'a ; wo Khali iiiovo not carlioi' than llio fltli 
of Juno, aiul our forooH will ho oh follou’H SondanoHo 22, rifloB 22 ; 
ZannibariH 110, rilloK UU, IoiuIh III); Muiiyncma >100, miiHkotH 1100, 
loadB liHO. Tlin ollli'Oi'H who aro going aro ]Vln;jov liarttolol, in 
command; Mr. .1. H. .lanioKim, hocoikI in cmmiiaud; Mr. W. liouny; 
Slioik Muini Soiuai in <ioiuiuiuid orMnuyuoma form. 

Shoifc Muini Honuvi m an Arab of Kiliongii, wJm voliinloorod to 
accom]iany thu ICxpodiUon rh oonmuuidor midur ino of the nativo 
cunlingmit. 

On May S, tho liulgian Hloanuir A, f. A., with Jf. van Kork-hovon, 
the oiiiof of liangala, arrived lioro, having on lioard Mr. Ward'H 
escort of lliirty ZaunibariB and fimr Soudanese, one Bondanoeo dying 
at Bangala. 

Mai/ lliA— They loft na to go to Stniiloy Mis. 

May 14ii. — I left for Stanley Fnllfl, going overland and catching 
the btoanior at YaUasnla, on tho Congo. I procoodod with tho 
Belgians to tho Mis on May 22. 

ffir. Jameson and Tipini-Tib, with 400 men, returned from 
Easongo. 

Mr. Jameson wrote to you while at Kaaongo of his proceedings 
tbei'e. He told mo on arrival that Tippu-Tih had promised 
him 800 men, but would make no written agreement with him. 

May 23rf. — had my palaver with Tippu-Tih ; ho then told mo 
he could only let mo have 400 mon, 800 of whom were to carry 
40-lh. loads, and 100 20-lb. loads. He said the men wore present, 
and ready to start as soon as I had my loads ready. I told him of 
wbat ho had promised Mr. Jomoaon at Easongo, hut ho said never 
hod any mention of 800 men boon made, only of tho 400. Tiiat it 
was guito impossihlo ho could give ns more mon, as ho was short of 
men at Easongo and Hyangwd, as he wns at present engaged in so 
many wars that ho had completely drained tho country. I was 

2 K 2 
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I’orcoil to milmiit, bnt tiud l\o Im iililo to (‘itllool imnllior 
100 or RO at tuicl aromul Yiuulmyii. 

Tippn tlion ciRltoil mo if 1 waiitoil ii linwlmiin, Riiiliiif; ilml in tho 
former agiraiiout Mr. Stanley liiul Raiil lliftl if n lioiiiUiiau wor talom 
lie should ho iraiil. I roplioil, (loifiviiily I -wiiut a lioailmau. lie thou 
proBOuteil me to tlio Aral), Muiui Somai. This man agreed to cmuo, 
and I send you tlio tormfl 1 soltlod with him. 

I got baolc to Camp Yambnya May 30. 

Jme itk — The Stanley steamer arrived, and tho A, I. A., the 
former bringing Belgian officers fur tho MIh Station, tlie latter 
Tippu-Tib himself. 

June 5th . — had another jjalavor with Tiitpu-Tib, asking him 
whoi’e wore the 230 men abnady Rent ; ho oxiilninod to mo that they 
had bean dispersed, and on trying to collect thorn tlioy rofnsod to 
coma, owing to the had reports brouglil in by tho dosertorH, ami that os 
they were subjoets and not RlavoR ho cotihl not llavo thorn, That 
was tho inuaun why ho had hronght 400 uuUroly fro,sh mon from 
Kasougo for us. 

However, Tippu said ho o<mld lot mo have lliirty moro mon 
of Muini Somai. Thw, as I was ho iuvvLbly Hhort of mon, 1 
aginod to. 

Muhii Somai hiinsolf appoavs a willing man, and vnvy aiixions to 
do his best, lie yoluutoorod for Uio ImRiiiORH. I Inist you will not 
think his payment o-yoossivo, but tlio anxioty it takoH away as rogawls 
his mon and tho safety of tho loodR w onormimH, llir ho is rcRponfliblo 
for tho Manyuema and tho loadH they oariy, and thus saves tho white 
offioera an amoiuit of wort ami rospousihility wliioh Ihoy can now 
devote to other pm'poses, 

The loads wo do not take are to ho sent to Bangalo. They will 
he loaded np in tho A. I. d., or Bianley, on June 8, a receipt hmug 
given for them hy Mr. Yan Kark-hovon, whioh is marked B and 
forwarded to yon, also a letter of inatr-uction to him and to Mi-. Ward. 
Perhaps you would kindly give the rognisite order eonooming tho 
loads and the two canoes purchased in March for Mr. Word’s 
transport, also for those stor'os pnrohnsed by Mr. Word on behalf of 
the Expedition, as it is nearly certain I shall not return this way, and 
shall therefore have no further need of them or him. Mi'. Troup, 
who is in a teirible condition of debility and internal disari’angement, 
is proceeding home at his own request. Mr. Benny’s oeitifioate of 
his unfitness is attached, and his application marked E, oJso letters 
oonoeming passage, &o., to M. Eontoino, marked E. I have given 
him a passage homo at the expense of the Expedition, as X am sure it 
would be your and their wish. 

The interpreter, Assad Earran, I am also sending home. He has 
been, and is, utterly useless to me, and is in foiling health ; and if I 
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•todlc him with mu 1 wuuhl ouly, iiftiir a fuw mavuhoH, have oithov lu 
<iarry or loavu liiin, uuil 1 am luiTibly ahorl ui' ciu'riurH. Su T liavo 
yoiitiiioil to aoml liini humu with a Kluui'a)'o jiaHua^u to dairii, anil 
havo Hunt a lottoi* lu Ihu duuKaUdunural, daiiu, uuiiconihif^ him; aluii 
copy uf agi'oumuut luiulu hy AhsiuI Kumui with mu on his in'ocooi-ting 
homo; also pajiui's ol' inlm-iirutur, Aloxaiiiloi' Ilailnil, who ilioil 
Juno 1H87, Iwth iiiai'kcil (}. 'I'iiuso two iiitcriiinloi's iiiado no 
Bort of ngiucmoiit coiiuui'uiug pay, tonus uf soi'vioo, &o,, 'n'hou thoy 
agrood to eomo on this Expoditiou in JTohniary, 1887, bo perhaps you 
would kindly infomi the propor authorities on that Buhjeot. 'With 
British trooiis in Egypt, as iutorpTOtors, thoy would havo luooiyod not 
more thou BG a month and thuir rations, fur as intorprotors they were 
both very inferior. 

A SundauoKO soldior with a disoasod log is also pruceodiug down 
couutry, Bosidos llioso Ihoro aro four olhur Rondauoso ond Iwouty- 
niun Jiausiharis who aro umihlu to ]ii'ooouil nilh ns. Tippn-Tih lias 
kindly oonsantud to got lliosu to kiaiixiliar us liusl ho onn. A oomploto 
list of llioiii, thoir paymoiits, iVc., will ho forwarded to Iho (kuiNiil at 
Siiuinilw,!’, and I havo roiiucslud him to I'oi'wai'il on tho Hondanoso to 
Egypt. ^ 

My iiiUmlions on loaving this oamp aro to miiho llui liosl of my 
way along tho samo nmto takuii hy Mr. Htuuloy; slumld 1 got no 
tidings of him along tliu inud, to ]irii(x!uil ns far as Kavnlli, and thun 
if I lioar nothing thoro to pincuuil to KUkivo. If 1 onn nsoortaiu 
either at Kavalli nr Ivilioro his whoimhonts, no lunttor how Mr it 
may ho, I will oudoavonr to reooh him. Hhonld lie ho in a fix I >yill 
do my utmost to roliovo him. If uoithor at Kavnlli nor Kihoro I 
can obtain tidings of him, I slioll go on In Wndolni and naeoriniu 
from Emin Pasha, if iio ho tlua'O still, if ho lias any nows of Mi'. 
Stanley, also of his own inlontions as regards slaying or leaving, I 
will porsnado him, if possihle, to como out with mo, and, if nocossory, 
aid mo in my soaroli for Mr. Stanley. ShoTild it for sundi-y reasons 
be unnoeoasary to look fnrllior for Mr. Stanley, I will priaoo myself 
and force at his disposal to act os Iris cBuort, proceoding hy which- 
ever ronte is most foasihlo, so long os it is not through Uganda, as in 
that event the Manyuomas would leave mo, as I hove promised Tippu- 
Tih thoy shall not go there, and that I will bring them hack or send 
a white oflloer with them baolc to their own oounti'y hy the shortest 
and qniokost route on completion of my ohjeot. This is always 
supposing Emin Paalia to he thoro and wBling to come away. It 
may he he only needs niumnnition to got awoy by himself, in which 
case I would in all probability ho able to supply him, and would send 
thi'eo-fourtha of my Zanzibar foroo and my two offteers witli him, and 
would myself with tho other Zauziharis, aooompany tho Manyuemas 
hack to the Tippu-Tib’s oounti'y. and so to the coast, by the sherteat 
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louto— Tiz., liy llio Miilft-NxiRi', Tiui^iiniltii iinil lljiii. Thin in nlw, 
tho Muto I aliimhl tiilcu kIiiuiIiI wo ho nniihlo In liiiil Stftuhiy, or, from 
tlifl imsons oitlior that ho in mil Ihuru or tliiun mil winh to coino, 
loliovo Emin Toahn. 

I nood nol toll yon that nil our oudonvourH will lio imwl BtromimiB 
to mako tlia luoiit in wliioh wo are {?oiug n kuooonh, and I Iloilo that 
my actions may moot with tho npiiroval of tho ooiuiuittoo, and that 
they wUl snstiend nil jndgmout coucorniug tlioiio autioux, oifhor in 
tho pieaonl, past, or fntm'o, till I or Mr. Jauiowm rotnrn homo. 

Enmonr is always rife, and is solduni corroul, uuiiceming Hr. 
Stanley. I can hear no nows wliatover, though iny Inhoura in that 
direction have been most strenuous. Ho is nol dead, to tho heat oi 
my belief, nor of the Arabs hero or at Kosongo. I have boon obligotl 
to open Mr. Slanloy’s boxos, os I cmmot carry all his stuff, and I had 
no oUior moans of asoortainiug what wo« in Ihoin. Two oases of 
Madeira woro also soul him. Ouo caso T am souding hack, llio otlior 
has lioou half givon to Mr. 'Crmipi, tho othur half wo lake as modical 
oomforts. Ooneomhig Tiiniu-Tih ( have nothing to say hoyoud that 
ho has broken faith with us, and tan only ronjuiituru from snn'tmnil- 
ing events and ciroumslanuQH llin ransu of his unroasouahlu delay hi 
supplying mon, and tho jiaueity of that supply. 

I doom it my bonndon duty to prooood on this Imsimiss, in which 
I am fully uphold hy hoth Mr. Jamosou and Mr. Ihmuy! to wait 
longer would ho lioUi usoloss and oul]iahlo, iw Tippn-Tih has nol tlio 
imnotest intenUon of helping ns any luoro, and to withdinw would bo 
pusillammous, and, I am oortahi, euliroly ooulrary to yonr wishes and 
those of the committee. 

I ealoulate it will take me from tliroo to four months to roach the 
lakes, and from seven to nine more to reach tho coast. 

Should you think ond tho oominittoo agree that the sum is 
exoessivo to givo Muini Sornm and are not proiinrad to moot it, or may 
he, are prepared to place only a portion of that at my disposal for that 
purpose, hoth Mr. Jameson and I are fully propored to meet it or the 
remaiumg iiorllon of it, as it is entu’ely for onr heneflt ho is ooming ; 
though of ooui'se it must he ramomhoi'ed that our ohjeot is to I’each 
our destination with as many of our loads as possible, and that our 
individual hold, over the Monynema without outside aid would be nil. 
Should you agree to place tho sum at my disposed, please arrange 
aooorelin^y ; if only a portion, that portion, for ho has received on 
advance in powder, cloth, beads, and cowries to the valuo of £128. In 
case of not meeting it or only a portion of it, please inform Sit' Walter 
Barttelot, Carlton Club. I insert this as it is most neoessaiy the 
money should be there when wanted, ns Arabs and Orientals are most 
punctilious on pecuniary transactions. 

I have much pleasure in stating that foom all the offleers of 





no;? 

fho Statu ivitJi wliiim f liavu ctiino lu foiitaet oi* fwitn wlimu X liavo 
Bolii'itocl aiil, I liavo met wUli u imwl willing' and I'uady TOpoimo, 
Tvhii'li in I wimlil jiftrliciilarty jiioutiim Caj)taiu 

Van Korlc-liiivuu, (lliiol' of auil Liuuluiiaiil Liuln'oulilH, 

Cliiof of Slanloy I'uol, iiuil 1 trnKt llial they may moot with Iho 
reawl anil iiiovit Uioy ilcwvu. 

Jmio Gt/i. — Tliia morning Tipj)n-Til) bouL for me aiitl aakoil mo if 
I thought ho would get iiis money for iho mou. I told him I could 
give no assuranoo of that. Ho then said ho must havo a guai'aiitoo, 
which I and Mr. Jamoson have givon; tomia of ogroomont and 
guorantoo are attached. All roeoipts, agroomonts, &o., made botwoon 
Arabs and myaolf and signed by thorn X havo sent to Mr. Ilolmwood, 
and tho copios to you. 

Jum 8tA — This morning T had tho loailn li>r Tippn-Tih’s and 
Miiini Sumai’s inou Htaohod, and Tippu-Tih huiiHolf enmo down to soo 
Oiom prior to isHuing. llowovor, ho took oxroplion to Urn loadB, said 
thoy wove too heavy (tlio hoaviosl was ili llis.), and liis mon could not 
carry Ihoiu. Two days liol'oro ho had oxjirosHod his appiiihation of 
tho woiglrt of tho very sanio loiuls ho vofused to-day. T jmiutod out 
to him that ho as well as I Iniow tho dinicully of golting airy load 
otlwr than a hiilO) to scitlo tiio oaud wiight, and tlial tlio loads his 
mon carried wowi far ahovo tho priwcrilioil weight of 00 Ihs. Wo 
wore to havo stoi'tod to-morrow, so wo shaJ] not now siiu't till tlio 
nth or 12th of .luno, as 1 uni going to niako all his loads weigh 
exactly 4.0 Ihs. Tt is partly our liinll, as wo should have boon moro 
liartioulav to got tho exact weight. Tho uvorago weight over duo 
was about 2 Ihs., somo loads hoing 3 llw. under. But it is not tho 
weight of tho loads ho takes oxoopUon to — ^iu reality it is having to 
perform tho hnsinosK at all. TIo lion boon almost forced to it by 
leftors roeoivod from Mr. Holmwood against his own and mora than 
against tho wish of his fellow Arabs, and, tilled with aspirotionB and 
amhiiions of a voiy largo nature, tho whole business has beoomo 
thoroughly distastoEul to him, which his profossed friendship for 
Stanley cannot ovou ovoroorae. His treatmont of us this morning 
showed that most thoroughly. But should ho not act up to his 
eonti'BOt I hope it will ho taken most serions notice of when it comes 
to tho day of settling np. Ho has got us light fixed at present, hnt it 
should not always ho so. 

On our road lio many Arab soltlemoutB to within n month of Lake 
Albert Nyanza, though tho dislanoe hotwoen some of them is bad, 
and the inhabitants of that distance waz'lika. I shall, whenevor 
opportunity offors, hire oarriors, if not for the whole time at any rate 
from station to station, for of conrso death, mokaess, and desortions 
must bo looked for, and I must got my loads in ns intact as possible 
to my destination. 
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This is whou Mniiii Riiiiuii will Iks sis uwsl'nl. Wo soom lo iiavo 
paid a big pi'iuo fov his somiw, Imt llusu ius is n liig Amis, luid iu 
propoi'Uon to his Isigssoss hs his iiillnoncu isvor llio hlsiiij'uuiiia to hoop 
tbeiu togothoi, to stop dosci'tusiis, tliol'ls, A-o. A lossoi' Arab woisld 
liavo boon cboapoi', but bis iiillnimoo wisiild iuivo Isoou loss, and iu 
conscspucuco onr loads giadnoUy logs, and loads menu boallii and Ufo 
and suocoeg, and tboreforo cannot Iso. ostimatod at tois bigii a vnlno. 
Wo arc caiTying light loads, and intond to do at iirsl Tory easy 
marohoB, and when I get into tbo opson country by Uganda to 
push on. 

We Tvoighod nil our loads before one of Tippu-Tib’s iseadmen, 
and he paggod loads which had boon oondonsnod shortly boforo iu the 
morning, which fully shosTS that for sossso reason or other ho wishes 
to delay us hare, but for whnt inu-pMsso T ennnist sny. 

June 9f/i. — ^Wo shall oasily bo aisle to start Isy tlio 11th, but I am 
sorry to say our loss of ammunition by tbo ligbtosiiug of the loads — 
for it was the amiunnitinn tlioy particularly tisssk uisliou of— is soiuo- 
thing enormous. 

Botli the A. 1. A. and tiio Slunh'ji loft tliis misruing for 
Stonloy Ualla, but Tipjsn-Tib and his liolgiau siscrolary romans 
behind; also four ships' carisontors, wiusisi Oaptaiii Viuigolo and M. van 
Korlc-hovon loft with sss Us liolp tis. Tbo liolgums liavo boliavod wills 
very groat kindness to sss, assd hulisosl sss ssis ssssr wssy oisos'ussssssly. 

BofoM I oloso 1 W(snld wish tss asld that tins scs'vhsos ssf Mr. .T. 8. 
Jameson havo bcois, aro, and will bo issmlsiablo to isso. Uoror dsiring 
his period of servico with nse hawo 1 hod osso word (sf ossmpslaisst ii'om 
him. His alnoiity, oapaoity, and willinguoss lo work aro unbossudod, 
while his choeriness and kindly disjsositiuu havo ossdoared him to all. 
I have giren Word oi'ders about any tologiiuu you may send, and 
Tippn-Tib has promised be will Bond a moBsongor aftor isio should it 
be necessary, prorided I kayo not startod moro than a month. 

Tippn-Tib waits here to see me off, 

I am sending a telegram to you to annonneo oisr dopartnre, and I 
will endeavour through the State to Bond you nows wheuerer I can ; 
hut it would not surpriso me if the Congo route was not blocked 
later on. 

I have not sont you a copy of Mr. Holmwood’s letter, as it was not 
ofiicial, but of sdl others I Lave. I think I told yon of evorything of 
which I can write. There are many things I would wish to spessk of, 
and no doubt I will do so shossld I be permitted to return home. 

Onr ammunition, Semington, is as follows : — Eifles, 138 ; reserve 
rounds, per rifle, 379 ; rosmds with rifle, 20 = 35,580. 

Jme lOl/t. — The loads have been weighed sind handed eves’; 
powder and caps issssed to the Manynema force, and wo aro all ready to 
start, which we shall do to-morrow morning. I have told you of all 
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now I Pftn tliiiilc tif, 1ml F wmlil l)i’iiij4 fiiuiUy tii your luitico that 
Tipim-Tih luut Imilam liiu liiilli ami coutmrl willi iiB, Tliu man 
Knini Soiimi 1 lliuik luuauH liuHinUhH, aiul tliucuFuru F Iriiht nil >y111 
be mill. 

I haro, &r,, 

Kuumro M. D.iiiTmoT, Mtjor. 

To Mr. Wn.T.mi MaoKisnon, ' 

TrcaUlont of the Jiiiiiii Tasia Jlcli/f Commitlee. 


COPY OF LOG OF PEAR COLUMN. 


Note.— T liiu “Lng” iiuiy nut ii|ii»iir in lio Toiy liti'ty rrorlinff ol Jlrul, Iml ii 
jll'L'hCHllj' ih'I'lHMIB ill iullTl'Hl, Mill Will Icl«lJ l»'IllHlll til ttlll ll'lull'l' «hO klH 
ulmi'i'il in MU' iiiixii'licH ti'Hiici'liiig Un- tiilii uF llii' u'lii' 1.1111111111 


11. M. K. 


ifuno 11 //i, IHHH.- IjiiFt Yaiulmyn nt 7 A.jr, Kliglil cxcilomoiil 
provnilod nl llrttl, llviuK off Kuiw, it'c., Iml lliiu wan hiiou (‘hoi’koil. 
'Flia KhukIIim' (limiiiany woiit nlionil, Mr. JiiiiitiHon in ailvnnco, Mr. 
Bonny in Iho cimlw, Mujor linrttolol in roar, 'I’ho Mnnyuoina con- 
tingonl uiulor Miiini Hiniiai Hlaritxl klor, Iml Himn ranghl up llio 
Znnziliar Ooiniiany; tlio runr toooIioiI oamp at tlio Oatulca villngo 
aallacl SnUi at iKxm. Oiio oi<ik luati nrw loi’l lioMul an tlw road, bill 
ho found liis way In onmi) Inter 011 . All loailn coiroel. 

The roar column loft Ynmlrayn wiUi atrongth na foUowB ; — 


Major Edmund M, Barltalot, Commandiny. 

Mr. James S. Jamoson, Second in Command. 
Mr, 'William Bonny, Coiimand of ZanaTiar Co. 


Zanzibar Company 

. 108 men. 

„ Boys . 

7 

Soudanese soldiers 

. 22 

Somali .... 

1 

Manynema cauiors 

. iSO 

Total 

568 


Distance liwolled about Sto miles. 


Hoad fiiir, tbrongli jungle and plantations, the best roadways 
being tdie streams. 

General direction S Jl. 


(Signed) B. M. B. 
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IN DAUKKHT AFlt/l’A. 


June 23i'(l. — H rIIqiT in omap to nwnil amivnl of Ronreli i»rliy, who 
lotumod at 3 p.m., having ilouu notliiug. Miijoi' liiu'ttolol wont to 
eiploiB lonil, following it liw iivo uiiloH to tUo N.H. Major Bnrttolot'a 
hoy Soudi doserloil wiUi liia mvolvor, holt ami Ho rounds of ammu- 
nition, owing to Major Barttolol's Ihrasliiug liiin, tlumgli donhtlosB ho 
was put up to it. In onnsoiinonpo all rifles talcoii from ZanzibariB, 
Major Barttdlot will prooood to-morrow to Stauloy PaUs to boo Tipini- 
Ilih ooncerning doBOifers, and if posaihlo to obtain frosh mon from him 
to get hade loads and rifles. Ho will Rond a nolo to Mi'. Jameson 
to come hers and bring as many Mnnyuoina as ho can to tahe 
ammunition and rifles and escort Zanzihai'i to Abdulla Karoni’s 
(Banolya), where they will await Major Bartlolot’a orrival. Major 
Barttelot and Mr. Bonny both thiuldug this the uiobI feasiblo plan, as 
if ilio desortions last much longer, there will not ho a load left. 
Kindness has been shown in ovovy way to tho Zaiusihai'is throughout, 
and tlio inarolios havo heon uniflirmly short. 

Wouthor fino, showor in llio ovoniiig. 

K U. B. 

June 24(7i.— Mgjor Barttolot, iritli fourteen Zansiilau’iR and throe 
SoudanoRo and hoys, loft horo thm unamiug for Ktanloy PallR. Kuohu, 
a Zausdhari, who, wlioii ordorod to aeroiupany tho Major, ran awoy, 
came in at 8 a.k. lie was lied up and lco])t in tlio guai'd-ruom. 

Ciipy of orders to Mr. Bminij, June 2D)'(7, 18HH. 

I. Toho over charge of tho camp, rouiniuing till Mr. Jamosou’s 
arrival. 

n. To have special core of all Zanzihai'i riflos and ammunition. 

III. Whan move is made, to soo that all loads, sndi as ammunition, 

are under Soudanese escort. 

IV. Any attempt at mutiny to ho pimishod with death. 

V. To try to obtain information rf whereabouts. 

VI. To hand over command to Mi'. Jameson when he arrives, and 
not to proceed further than AhduUa Kihomira’s (Banalya). 

Edeumi) M. Bamhiot. 

You will retain command of the Zanzibaris as bofore. 

A ease of small-pox I oMarod to bo removed some distance off 
from the camp. 

Weathar ^e. 

Wm. Bosbt, Commanding (pro tern.). 

Note from Mr. Jameson, 

"Mt nBAB Bossy, — ^I have just arrived here. I snpposo it is 
Nassm' bin Saifi, and have met Kuohu and soldiers with slaves. They 
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tolil ino tlml. lliu Bliijiir in (fiiiio to Shinliiy FiiUh finu' <kys a^o. I 
don’t luKiw Iiiiw liu ('(mill Imvo inihKod iw. lliivo ciiiilnrod sixloon gmin 
nnd l«'(i niou, 1ml only imi't nf Imi loiwla No uiodiuiuo. 1 will cuiuo 
to your uiuiiii lo-uiorrow hh onrly an I lan, 

“ Yimru &u. 

Wm. Bonsy, (Jimmij. '■ J, R. .Luieson.” 

Jiihj iml. — Got away at 7 A, it., and nuirclied till noon. Onmping 
in a village nainod llkwngodi, Irilio Baburii, general (lii'oetioa N.B.j 
distance about cigbl niiloH. Eoad liad, rimning tlirougb many 
awampa and old pilantallnns. No dosortiona on road, or in camp Inst 
nigbt. Found aouio of Tip 2 )n-l’ib’B ijonido bare, wlio say they ■will 
carry a lottor to Skiiloy Falls. They know a rend to tlio Congo 
Tvlucb. can bo travoinod In four days’ march. Tho Arnwimi E. distant 
from this cauq) about tlu'oo hours. Tiinm-Tib’a mon stalo that 
Abdallah Kihiuuirn’s slation (llnnalya) is but Ihrco days' niaroh friuu 
hero, and that tho blaming of Iroos on liia road beyond that Jilaco is 
still visiblo. 

Wottthor fluo, .1. S. d. 

(1 1 '.M. — ^Mr. Ilmoiy w'lHirta lum-arrival of two Kansilmris. lOach 
piissOHHod a rillo, luid ouu wvh Jondod wiUi brnso amnuniitiou. 

,Wjj 11k!.— llotni'iK'il to lljoli (Innn) hiv oxtrn loads, and arrived at 
I r.M. Mnini Huiiiai roporlud arrivals of lotlors, staling that tho wholo 
forro was to I'oturn to Htauloy Falls. Eocoivod two lotlors froin 
Major Uarltolot, dated .Inno afith, to Bio offout tlint wo woro to 
liiocood with all doaiiatoh to Biuialya. Mnini Buniai told mo ho had 
leooivod tho nows in n lottor Asmi Snin Rala, convoyod by some 
mos'sengor, and that on roooiiil of it ho had sent to slop tho men nnd 
loads OK roKte horo from Naseui' biu Said village. I replied that Bro 
Majors oi'doi'S woro still to jirocood to Bnnalya. He aont moaaangorB 
at onoo to tdl Uio iiooido bohiud to como on. Ho rojiorts many caaes 
of small-pox and othor disenaoB, about aixty mon nniil for work, that 
seven of hia mon have doaortod. Mot tho two mon loportod misaing 
Inat night. Both woro aick mid hod depit at a village dose by. 

'Woathor fine. 

J. S. J. 

My UX — Told Mnini Sumd tbot my lost ordora to bim were to 
get tho whole of hia force togothor at once, and come on to my camp 
with all Biiood. Ho promised to leave following day. Eaiu came 
doiTU in torronta ahortly after leaving, bnt pushed on and leaohed 
Mpnngu about noon, when it denred up for a fine clay. Heavy rain 
until noon. 

Double loada homo remarkably well. 


J. S. J. 
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Juljj 5l/i. — Boiiolioil Mlnvivgoill, Hr. Hinm.y'ti camp) a\mai noim, 
Swamps very Ijiwl after rain. Ho rupinris all ipiiut ilnrhip; my absonro. 
One Zanzibari bail dioil. My loiters ti> Slauley b'alls left about 
9 A.M. of tbo Old. Tippu-Tib’s pooplo biul bronylit a low fowls for 
solo. 

Weather fine. 3. S. J, 

July Bfb. — Sent Mr. Bonny on to next villngo, which I hear is a 
large one, and (juite an easy moroh from hero, with orders to send bach 
Soudanese eaourt and carriers to carry extra loads to-morrow. This is 
a very small vUlago with not snffieiont acooimuodalion for onr force, 
so determined to await his arrival ol tlio next. Mon rotui-uod from 
Mr. Bonny about 2 p.m. 

J. S. J. 

July 7lh . — ^Movod up with all extra loads to Sipnln, about fiflcoii 
miloB. Eoad a bad one, inuoh fallen timbor, and inanioo voiy tliick. 
Bonny reported Zanzibari boai'or of onr ohiip-hox as lagging Iwhiud 
yesterday, and hTOaking open liis hex. Was cniiglit red-handed in the 
not One tin of ooru-boef ai\d ouo tin of milk woi'o nilHsing, also a 
broached tin of ooooa still in hex. Man v<dtmluorod to show where 
ihoso wore. Sent lihu back iriOi Sondanoso, who rulnrnrel with both 
tins opened. Dr. Parlco’s box, whilst Iwing cartiod hero yostordny, fell 
and burst open ; damaged beyond repair. The olotbing 1 pjackod in 
Messrs. Stau-s’ and Nolsou’s Imgs, which wore niulorwoighl ; the shot 
and cartridge oases wore discarded, being diorl of oaiTioin. CoUootod 
all the cartridges earned by the Zanzibari, and will have them carded 
as loads, as I moon to send Mr. Bonny on to Banolya. Tbe road 
is a perfectly safe one, and food all the way. The small-pox is rife 
amongst the Mauyuoma, and I wish to prevent it from spreading 
among onr people. Banslya is fbiu' easy marches from here, and 
Mr. Bonny will have guides to show tho road. Ilnvo sent to Muini 
Snmai to join mo to-morrow hero. 

Weathei- fine. J. S. J. 

July 8i7i. — ^Mr. Bonny left here for Banelyn. Muini Sumaiwith 
nearly aU the Monyuenia arrived here. Muini Sumai tells mo that ho 
has received a second letter from Sala saying that the whole force is 
to return to Stanley I'alls. Dpon further inquiry I find that the way 
Sala got the news was tho following. Man of Salim Mohamed’s 
returning from Stanley Polls after the steamer hod arrived at 
T ambuya spread this report among the people, who oommunioated the 
sumo to Sale’s people. 


J. S. J. 
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Mij as if at a {^ivoii wmial, iioarly nvory man in 

tlio «unp IwHaii to til'll nil' liin |{iin ; wvrail of tliu sliotH iratu liruil 
IiohMo my tout. T jiimiiuil out of liiil, Hoiit for Almni Siiinai, (fot niy 
nflo, ami iolil liim liot'oro oTury ono tlial I would hIiooI llio vary no\t 
man that lirnil flow lo my tcul. Tlioi'a waio no movn hIioIk. 

Alionl noon tiwlay Kovaral of lloniiy'h man ramo into camp lolliiij; 
mo lio hiul lout lliu road. Starloil out to Jlonny'ia camp. Mot 
messoiigor with a iioto fitmi liim on road. IIo tells mo tiio guides 
yostgrclny took him all wrong and thoii ran away. Ho aftarwards got 
too for N., Righting tho Arnwimi. lie in camped at a villngo about 
half-ou-hour from lioro. Wont with him along road, and found a 
well blazed one going to tho oirntward whioh ho had missed. Got 
back to Ids camp at dusk. 

Woatlior fair. Mr. lloimy roiuirts a goal missiug. 

J. S, .T. 

dull/ lOt/t. — Started Hliortly after ilayliglit and joined Mr. Koimy. 
Went iilicad on road, gonui'iil diroflion S.S. wbioh 1 found ho liad 
fulluwod tbo day boi'oro. Had Just duloi'uiinod to go to whoro ho hail 
CBiupod wlion Aralis I'i'om Itanalya airiruil. 'I’lio bcail-man told mo 
that ho had brought llio ]mmwRim»-fapH from Htanloy I'AUa to 
Ikmalya, and alwi four lottors. IIo hamloil over lo mo Ihnxi doRorlom 
from Mr. Htanley's I'oino, Musa Wadi IComlio, lldiani Wadi 
Mabruki and JumahWiuU Oliandi. (Nolo Item Mr. Htanloy: Ihoso 
ibioo moil (loRortod from the mlYoncu on or alamt Aug. 21itb., jnHl lialf 
tvaybolwoon Yambuya and Alliort Nyanza.) Thoy all doclarotliol 
they did not doHort from him, Imt woro loft sick on tho rood. Thoy 
Bay thoy holong lo Oaptain StairH’ (lompany. I got tliora lo gnido ns 
to tho right road, and thoy took ub to llio vory village whoro Mr. 
Bonny and his luon slept tho day hoforo yostorday, oIoro to tho 
Aruwimi, and from whioli point ho Iiad tnmod hack. He oampod 
there again to-day and goes on to-morrow morning. Abdulla Kiho- 
mira handed me tho 4.0,000 poroussion-oapa for which Tippu-Tib is to 
be paid £18. 

Woatber fine. J. S. J. 

July llt/j. — Muini Sumai infoimodme to-day that ho oonld not leave 
for Bonalya until Hie day after to-morrow. I warned him that every 
day lost on tho road would ho a day less ot Banalyn, as Major 
Barttelot would expect us to bo ready to start on his arrival. He has 
not the slightost powoi' over tho other head-men. 

Heavy and oontiuuons rain in oftwnoon. J. S. J. 

July ISlli. — ^Muini Sumai reguested psroussion-oaps to he dis- 
tributed among his mom Told him to address himself to Major 
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Bnrltolot nil llio lalto’n avrival. Ilo iiiftiln niKillinr cxnuHd Jlit iint 
Btnrtiuf' to-iiionw, an lio did nut llku loaviiij? Ilui wliitn man U'liind. 
I told liiiii tliat waa my Imtdiiem not tlioii'n, and iliat ovoiy man and 
load must leave tliis piano to-inoriw. 

■Wontlior clondyi lint lino. J. S. J. 


July 131^. — ^Mniui Suinai and Mauynoina loft to-day for Banalya. 
One sink diiof going on eloivly witli niou. Sovoral dying of Binidl- 
pox; loft in village. Stnncli around, village frightful, but all villnge? 
noar horn are in a BimUar condition. 

■Weather fine. J. S. J. 


JiJjf 14i/i. — Sont for Tippu-Tih’a nion from Mampiiya, and told 
thorn wo would remain lioro eomo days. They have no iiowk of Major 
Bnrtlolol’s being on tlio rood. 

Heavy rain aU attomoon. J. R. J, 

July low.— Still at Sipula ttwailiug rolimi of mon from Daualya, 

J. K, J. 


July 10/Ji. — Tippu-Tib’H pooplo oamo from Mamimya wUli 
plantoine fur aole. PwohaHod aomo fur tho siok. Oaiuiot undorntaud 
the non-arrival of mon from Banalya. 

J. B. J 

July m, — Nyonibi, Tiiiiiu-Tfli’u bond man at Mainpnya, came 
into oamp to-day. Beports return of the luon who took lottoin to 
Stanley Falls. Had seen Major Baittelot, who has gone hy a short 
road to Banalya. Said he would be thea'e to-day. Still no signs of 
the men &om Banalya to carry the extra loads. They are now a fuU 
two days over date. 

Weather fine. J. S. J. 

July Hill. — ^Between 3 and i p.«. the men from Banalya arrivod. 
Told them to eoBoct plantains and manioc at once, as we should 
maroh to-morrow. Much grumbling. 

The following reoeivod finm BIi. Bonny : — 

“ AbdnllaVs Camp (Banalya), 
Mij 15 « 7 (, 1888 . 

“Mv DBin Jambboh, — I arrivod here about 10 a.h. this day. 
The Zanzibaris did not know the road well, end I hod to keep 
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to ilio front iipiu'lv llifi nliiilo iliHtiini'o, Wliouymi nnivo nl niy (Iml, 
ciunpoii tliu rlvur liiuilt you hail liollnr nut llmio iliiyH’ niaiiiou - you 
Tvill not lind any for tliron ilayrt. Tlio Smnlnniiao in rliiirnu oflliu 
Zanzilmi'i iiriHiiniir lut him uJinim on niy Huunnil ilay'n man'll. You 
may fioo thin owaiiwl iiriKoiiur. (Iforu ioUoivK lint.) Tiraiity-Uinio iiion 
have iloBortoih Thu Many nuiimirho iiunorritlniH loti im on tho wroiin 
mad early on aooonil ilay ; llioy hail hlochuil tho rinhl road in sovoral 
jilaooB. I did not boo any native on tho mad, although I am cartaiu 
they look aftor pooplo loft heliind. On my fonr-ilayB’ luaroli Peraji 
Wadi Zaiil ran array, loaviug liiH loiul on tho I'ond. 1 hoar Solaugi, 
who was sick, is also ahscnt ; loads uorrocl. 

“Tours, oto., 

“ William Bonny.” 

Woathor fliio. 

J. S. ,r. 


Jnhj llli/i.- fitarlud aliout 7 A.m. and marohud to Mr. Biinny’n 
fet (iiunp. Aniwhiii 11. diKlatu'o IkiIwoou (ivo and nix iiiilou, gimoral 
dirootiiin nortli-oaHt. I’aimod thmuKh live villagiiH and ovur two 
KtroaiiiB. Itond gunorally good, through old iiianiou plunlations hriikun 
up with patcdioH ol' i'oriiHt. Jiallud to lot inun eolloul luaniou. 
Throaloning tliunilur, hut lino. 

.T. fi, jr. 


Jii’ljl 20(/i. — Loft cainp a lilllo hoforo 7 a.m. and lenohod Mr. 
Bonny's camp on tlio hank of tho Arnwiini B. 11 o'ulook. DiHlauuu 
hotwoon ilvo and six niilos. (lonqral iliroutiou E. Bond a hod ono, 
lying along tho hank of tlio rivov and ra'ossing all tho deep onttiugs 
with muddy iulots to fhoiii. Latter piart of march through old sites 
of very largo villages. Tho natives were all living on opposite hank. 
Tei'y largo plantations of manioc and plantain. 

Weather fine. 

J. a. j. 

July 21si. — ^When nearly ready to start tliis morning a heavy 
sliower of rain foil, and I kept the tent standing ; it oleoied, howevei', 
shortly, and we made a start, when it began to pour again and rainod 
steadily nntil we reauhed Mr. Barmy’s first oornp in forest, when 
we halted. When about a milo from the camp we wore met hy 
messengers from Mr. Bonny, who handed mo a letter, and whilst 
opening it ovoi'hoard some of tha men saying that Major Barttalot 
was dead. This was only too truo, for my letter eontsined the sad 
nows that ho was shot dead early on the morning of the 19th at 
Banolya, and further that Muini Suinai and all the Manyuema had left. 
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Mi. Bonny’s lottor follows . — 

lll«i Jiilii, 18SS 

“Mt noAH Jameson, — IfTiiior Barltoliit shut ikiul curly this 
moming ; Manynoina, Mnini ginnni anil AIkIhIIiiIi Kiluudra all gone, 

I liave wi'itton to Tippu-l’ilJ througli Moiis. Bauvt. 

“Pudi on. 

“ Yunrs, 

“ Bonny.” 

J.S.J. 

July 22ncl. — ^Aftor seeing all loads ready to start, got away about lui 
bonr after daybreak and icacbed Sonalya an hour bofuio mmsot— a 
long maroli over one of tlio worst roads in this country. On ariivol 
found all ipniot, and that Mr. Bonny lind douo all that could bo done 
under tbe eii'euuislancos. Ho had rocovorod about ilOO of Ibo loads 
oaniod by tho Mauynonia, and hod huoeooded in (piioting thoso who bad 
I'oinainod near camp. Muini Hmnai haltod on Ibo lunrniug of tbo IBlb 
instant Avilbout a Avnrd to any one, and Ims gimo to Htaidoy Palls. 
Tbo olber bead uion vindor him, with the oxeoplion of two or Uitoe 
who oro camped outaido this village, oro caiupod in tho butJi snino 
distonoo away. Mador Barttolot was buried on tbo IDlli. A full 
account of tbo cireuinslaueos of liis doalli is given by Mr. Bonny 
later on, 

J. a J, 

July 28rd . — Made on inventory of tbo oileots of Major Barttolot, 
and packed oU things oousidored nooossary to send homo, a full 
account of everything being sent to Sir Walter Barttolot, Offered a 
reward for the arrest of tho man who shot Major Barttolot 

J. S. J. 

July Hill . — Made a oomplote list of nil loads rooovei’ed ; the 
majority of the Manyuema head men como into camp, and from them 
gathered the following information : — 

There are 193 Manyuoma carriers still camped in this vioinity ; 
Mnini Snmai, six head men, and Sauga, the man who shot Major 
Barttolot, aro all at Stanley Palls, On my march to Stanley PaUs 
I will meet more of the head m<m, who will give information about 
their loads and men, I then told them I was going to Stanley Palls 
to-morrow, to sea Tippu-Tib, and try to mate such airangaments 
with him os would admit of our still oontinnmg the Expedition; 
would not remain away long, and when returned would let them know 
whether it would be on advance or otherwise. Told thorn I wished 
them to resmain quietly in whatever comp they ohose in the neighhom'- 
hood, but not in this village, so that there would be no chance 



of fiu'llior Inmlilii niitil my iiitiiin. Tluiy wii<l limy wuio porfootly 
mlliiij' to do IliiH. \Vu Imvu mworud d!)HJ loiulu, iiud aro now 
47^ loiulH aluirl. 

liOttuiH haiidod by inn to Mtyov Itai'tUiliit Imfoi'o our dojinrturo 
from Yiuubiiya. 'I'lio buidn of Ibo J'lxiiodition found luiBsiiig. 
Bdiovud tboui to bavo boon lout on tho way, wliifli imo of bia nion 
(Hamcd bin IMoiid) mu airay iviUi on liin lotum floiii Stanley Falls, 

J. S. J. 

Mr. BiiMMy'a ioy. 

Jalif IWt. — I stincb camj) early, and. started along tbo bank of 
Armrimi. I soon Ibimd out wliy I bod not taken tbia mad. Every 
village boo been burnt down, and ovorytbing doatroyod. Elopboutu 
M'S very munorous lioro. New rowts imvo boon mode, tbo old ones 
(lasti'oyod ; but oflor an bour’s niarrli I l•alao lai Mr. Staiiloy’s road. 

Wm. llointv, CtmmiauUwj Aitmiur Parti/, 


Jul/I Made a long immdi, lairing tbveo daya' manioe to 
onaljle nui to pass llu'ougU Ibo foroHl. The Aralis wlio joined wltU the 
Zoniiibaris donorlod after loading im an liimr on tbo wrong road, and, 
lilorking up tbo rigid ones in Hovoral ))iiw(i«, mn away. 1 found rigid 
lead, and uontlimuil niy uiaroli until inid-day. danipod in fomsl. 

Wji. IIonny, (hmamUay /Idviim Piirly. 

•filly Ifil/i. — arrived at Jlanalya at almut 10 a.w., after a inarcb 
flf four ilays and four lumis from wlioro I last saw Mr. Jauioson. 
Sbtbing worth noting ooenrrod on tbo IStli and litli instant. 
Abdullah, llio bead man of this vilb^o, ti’oatiiig mo very kindly, 
giving mo a largo bouso, rieo, fish, and bauanas. Camp giiiot. 

"Wk. Bonny, Qmmanding Advance Parly. 

Jiihj IGlli. — Somo of Mnini Sumai’s Manyucma came in to-day. 

Wii. Bonny, Commanding Advance Paity. 

Tbo dates 17tb, 18th, and 19lb hovo been aheady publisbed in 
Cbaptor XX. — " Tbo Sad Story of the Bear Column.” 

H. M. S. 

Mg 20i/i. — Sent out to beodmon to try and get more loads. I 
find I am short of tho following loads, vis., 8 bags beads, 3.| brass 
wire, 10 sacks of bfcfe., 9 boles Zanzibar elolb, 6 loads of powder, 
10 Saaks rice, 1 sack cowries ; total 47 loada 
VOL. I. . 2 L 
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r rUseoYoi'od tlmt U>o man wlio aliol tlio Jlajiii' in naniQcl Sauga, 
and in a lioad-umn chargod witii tlio (.‘aro iii’ ton loada. Ho lias Hod to 
Stanley Falls witli Muini SnuiaL 

WiLi-tAM HoNNY, Qommandiwj. 

JvJy 22nd.— It has lioon mning umv tliirty-six Loum. Mr. 
Jameton arrived to-day. Cwni) qniot 

WnLiAu Bniray, Gimma7idiiiif, 

Jiilij 25i/i. — ^Mr. Jameson loft horo for Stanley Falls, taking with 
liim tho late Major’s ofEeots. 

William Booty, CmnnamUng. 

My 97<l. — Tlio Soiidaneso paraded to-tlny, witliont lining asked, 
and said they wished to speak to mo. They said — “ Wo wish to fight 
the Manynoma ; wo are wailing fur ordoin, and aro ready to flglit,” . . . 
I think they aro now asliainod of their ouiuliiot on tho 19lh instant in 
not following mo when oallod upon. 

William Booty, Cmimmidiny. 

Following fi'oin Mr. Jainostm 

“t'ainp ill Piiii'Bl, 

“./«((/ Mitt, 1898. 

“Mr beau Bonhy, — ^W o havo Iwon doing good ivorlc, maroliing 
eight hours yesterday, and nino and a half hours to-day 

“ Met Muini Sumai. Ho was on his way book to Banalyn, having 
been pursuaded to return by other Arabs ooniing from Stanley 
Falls. 

“ Muini Sumai told me that one of Sanga’s women was boating the 
draun whan tho Major name up, and the Major went to tho house 
saying ‘Who is that?’ Sanga says he thought that tho Major was 
going to beat the woman as he had beaten the mnu the day before, 
and so filed at him. He is at Stanley Falla. 

“Tours, 

“J. S. Jamebos.” 

August 1st — I raided tho Zanzibari houses to-day, which resulted 
in my getting ten iiieeos of cloth. 

WanAJi Bonht, CkmmavMv.g. 

August find. — Empty Eemington box found in forest. A Zanziban 
was found in possession of forty-eight hkfs., hoiug part of stores lost 
on 19 th. 


WmLiAM Booty, Ooimanding. 
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Avffiial Cil !:, — Tlio iintiv<‘R oiniiolast iiijilit and slnlc a pnnnn friiiii 
onr gntOi and nnt iwn yni'dit frtim a Sdiidannwi Kontry. 1 lined llie 
thieo flondiuicRO hOUlrii'K wicli tl fiir noKloi't <if duty. 

Wjut.iut HiiNHY, CmmitiuUni/. 


Atigud mh — Alinnl 10 lioaring on nimaiinl noiso, I got np, 
and diflonvorod that it proeoodod frmn about 100 to 150 eonocu 
loioeking togetlior. Tlio notivoa tom in fiiroo across llio river, and T 
soon posted my men. The natives oliRorvmg onr movements returned 
np river. No shot tor iired. I TOnt to make friends ndtli tbein. 

WinuAJi Bonny, Ommandmg. 


Attffiief 12l/i. — Tile Manynoiuo, Uirongli Odiicf Sadi, brimglit mo a 
presort of 15 lbs. of wild pig moat. I bnvo bad no moot siueo 25tb 
July. 

WiLiuH Bonny, ('nmmatul/iig. 

Augaiil lll/i, T received a lolU'r from IWr. ilamcsoii, now at 
fltaulay]rallh,in wbicli bo slalcs that myloltoroj' (lie lOlli July, 18HH, 
was loHl. It woH addroHW'd to l\t(niH. ilaort, Hialiluy b'allH, annonnuing 
the doalli of Mi^jor Harllolot to Tijijm-Tib, luid enebmod one to Sir 
Walter Baritoliil, Bart., IVl.i’. Tippn-Tib liafl tried Mnini Rnuuu,nnd 
finding bim guilty, bas torn np his oonlract. Mnini Sumoi ban to 
mkm all riflas, dro. Mr. Ward is at Bongala witb loUora fimii tbo 
committee, wliiob JameHon boH otdoral to bo Rent np. Tippra-Tib 
bas agreed to baud over Saiiga, tbe murderer of the Major, to Jameson 
for justioo, Tbo stale offlooifl dnini Ibat pjower, and rvill tiy biln, os 
Baualyo is within Uieir territory. 

WiiiiAM Bonny, Commanding. 


August Vlth, — Mr. Stanley arrived bei'6 about 11 A.jr. this morning 
in good beoltli, but tlrin. lie come by water witb about thirty canoes, 
accompanied by about 200 followers. Some of whom are natives 
belonging to Emin Pasba. 

1 briefly told Mr. Stanley tbe news, handed to bim elevon letters 
addressed to himself, and four addressed to Emm Pasha. 

Bain. 

W. Bonny. 

August IStli. — A Manyuema admits to Mr. Stanley that be bad two 
bales of Zanzibar cloth, end know a man who had a bag of beads, 
taken from me on tbe 10tb July. Mi', Stanley advised the bead-man 

2 L 2 
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lo rahirn tlio goortH to me. Kiittant'"' lii'imKl'l Wos of 

Zanzilar oloUi, l)eiuj> liart uf Uio HliircM liiotod oil tho H)lli July. A 
roooiptwaa giyon to him. f leooivuil ii lottov (hitod Aiigimt liltli, 
Stmloy Falls, fi'om Mr. Jamowiiu Muiiii tSuuiai cumo in uuil saw 
Mr. Stanley. 

IVii-LUM Bohny. 

jlMgMsi 19i7i. — ^Miiiui Siiniai has now roturnoil all rifles, revolvora, 
and annnunitdon, hoeidos tup of lent 

W1LLI.UI Bohny. 

AufjuBt Mil . — Soudanoso and ZanzibariB paradod to-day of their 
oivn aooord heforo Mr. Stanley, and complained to him that they had 
heeu badly timtad. 

Tho following is from Mi’. Jamoson ; — 

“ Hluidi'y Valla, 

'• Aiiijiiit i'i, ISSB. 

“ My naan Bohny, — T he Ihqioililion is at a very low olib at 
present, as I think you will nokiiowlodgo. No hoad-imm will go in 
charge of Mauyuoiua altlumgli T have douu all in my power lo got 
one. Tlppu-Tib Boid ho would go fm- .C20,0I)0 paid unconditionally, 
and said further that if ho mot with any really Hiiporior force, or sew 
luB men threatened iritli any BoriouH Iobh, ho ivould roturn, It is not 
likely that tho Oommiltoowcnld agroo to thin propoHul. Secondly, ho 
proposed for tho saiuo sum to taku tho loadB ci'd Nvaugwo ami 
Tangonika to Kihoi'o in Unynro, gnai’anlcoing flrst to pay fur all 
loss of loads. Socondly, to daliyor all loadH at liiboro in Unyoio 
■within six months of date of starting. Tliirdly, oftor dolivoring 
loads at Kibeio will look for Stonloy. But if war between Unyoro 
and TJganda, could not guarontoo doliTory of loada at Kiboro. I had a 
final interyiow with him Inet night. I told Idra that Mr. Stanley’s 
very last order’s -were to follow the saino road ho had taken. Major 
Baittelot’a intentions were, at the time of Ms death, to ocortinue on that 
load. Major Barttolot wrote to Mr. MooMnnon to Bay he had started 
on that road. The reply of tho Oommittoo could not have been to go 
by another, or we would lutve rcomyed it. Tihuin Paalra’s last state- 
ment ■was to Uie effect that if ho were not soon roHoved ha would put 
Mmaelf at tho head of his men and try and get out vid the Congo. 
Thot Fmin Pasha had receiyed the messages wMch Mr. Stanley sent 
from Zanzibar telling him his route would bo by the Congo. That 
did he star’t, the Congo would without donht he the route he would 
choose to come out. And that finally, in the faoo of all this, I could 
not go by a new route unloea ordered to do so. Tippu-Tib then said, 
‘You ore right.' I then told him that ae regards our old route, be 
could not get me a bead- man orer the Manyuema, no matter what I did 
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to milupo llioin. TTo Raul lio wnultl conmmnil llioni luniRolf for 
£20,000, yol lold iiio tluil if any Rovioim Iorh was tliimtaiod to liis 
men lia wimld iurn liarlc. 1 roidicd, ‘Yon will auctipl no loss a 
amn tlian ,1120,000, and lliat niu'iniditionnJty,’ Many of tlio 
Mhnynonm nponly avow ilioir inlontion Hkinld I go withonl a Iioad- 
man fi'om yon, tlioy will jiruoueil a certain distance, aiul when tlioy 
coma to a good villago, tlnw donm onr loads and liogiu ivory liimting. 
(TMb Tipim-Tib aolniowlodgod.) Tlioreforo, if I start from hero 
without a hoad-iiian it might ho fatal to tlio whole expedition. 

“ The only Uiing loft for mo to do now was to got a canoe, and go 
to Bangala at once. Head Iho Oommittoo’s reply, and if it woe to tlio 
effect, go on at all hazards. Than I wonld toko thirty or forty loads 
to ho carried hy Iho mon Tipipu-Tib is goiug to give mo to replace 
tlioBO of Mnini Sumai, hriiig Mr. Ward with mo, as in csbo tlio 
Manyuomas chnehod Ihoii' loads, there wonld ho one of ns who might 
get hack with the nows, and hriiig no headman. I shall havo jilonty 
to do irith tho Mauyuoina. Itoliu'ii horo at oueo in the Stunkji 
Stoamor, which will ho at Ilangala immodialoly after I ondvo thorn, 
and start at night away again. If tho reply of Iho Oommittoo wonld 
jastify my stopping, knowing all I do, I wonld sund Wiml with a 
lologram at umio to Ihviiiuuv hy «m\o oanoos J go down in, rolnrn in 
tho SlanUji, go up to you, and all mon and loads wonld ho soul to 
Yarukoinlio on Uio Doiigo. Tippm'Tih gitamntoos that ho will 
dismiBs his mon, and koop thorn oloso to tho Amwiiui, and nliould tlio 
reply fixml tlio Ouminitloo ho to still go on, on either ronlo, ho will 
havo thorn all oolloutod in a fow days. Thoro is no ono to go down 
hut me. Woro I to wail tho aiisw'or of Uie Oommittoo hero, then if 
we Btartod at onco I wonld hovo no loads to repdoco those lost at 
Banalya, and Ward oonld not oomo with us, and if I thought right to 
slop and send a toZogrom, a Tory serious delay would aoonia in Ward’s 
starting with it. 

“ What 1 wish you to do now is to stop at Banalya until you hear 
fi'om me, which ought to ho in throo weeks or a month. 

“ If we hoTo to come down to Tamkomh(?, the thing will be to 
makeZanzihams holioTO that we are going to Zanzibar, then there will 
not he many desertions. Tippu-Tib has found out the refuge of tho 
deserters. It is at Yatuka, Sold bin Habib’s place. He has sent 
men to ootoh all who are there. Daoud was captured at Tambuya 
with tho Major’s sack of cloth with him. Pieces of onr oloth are 
being brought horo to Tippu-Tib fiom Tillages all over the 
country. 

“ Yesterday Songa (the! murderer) was tried before Tippu-Tib end 
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ilio Belgian Eof-idoul. lie m-s firniul guilty, Mul hlinli iimnodiatoly 
aftoiwacclu. 

t t 1 ‘ t 

“My liopea HomolinuiH liavolioou raisoil to tlio liiglioat latoli, anti 
tlion Ihrou'ii to tlie eronntl tlio no^l moinonl. When Tipim-Tili Haiti 
ltd would go for £20,000, 1 told liim I ilid not thiulc llio Oommittoe 
would giro it, but if lio would giro mo oortam gunrauloot 1 would pay 
lialf tile sum mysolf as a subscriplion to tlio Expoditiuu. But aftor 
wliat bo liad said no ono would tako Mm. 

i I 1 i I. “» 

“ Ton ramemlior that in camp I bad serious tirougbt for roaaons 
you Imow of not bringing Ward ; but if wo do start tlus time without 
any boad-man, it is most necossavy that tboro should bo tlu'oo of us. 
I OBBuro you that bis coming will not in tbo least intorforo with your 
command of tbo Zanaibaris. And now, old man, good-byo, and God 
Moss you. 

“ Very sincoroly ymu'B, 

“James 8. Jameson,” 


OoPTof ponoillod romarks and ealcnlatimw itiado in proHonco of Major 
Barltolot, Juno 2<Lth, 1887, wbon bo douiandod ibribor light 
upon Ms duties, oud rogardiug Tippii-'rib. li’onrtoon monUiB 
after it bad been banded to Major Barltolot it was roslorcd to mo 
by Mr. WilUoan Bonny. It waa oopiod, and tbo dixmment was 
returned to bim. 

“ Str. Simley, lot ns assume, arrives liei'c in August, Mr, Btnuloy 
hopes to be at Nyonza same date. He stops two woaks with Emiu 
Pasha, say to Ist Saptembor. September and October to oomo back. 

“ So you have got sevauty-fbur days with 5fi0 Mods ; you have IBS 
earners, besidos two ganisous of fifty men ooeb, to occupy ends of your 
days' march. 

Going 6 mileB per day. 


“ Therefore in sovauty-four days you wiU have made nine maroboB 
forward nearer to us. 

“U Tippu-Tib sends dOO men with your 208 carriers you oau 
nuirob with all goods towards Muta NzigS. Thou I shall moot you 
tMrteen days ftom Muta Nzige.” 


. , IBS loads! 4 trips to make 6 

. . 155 „ I miles forward, 8 trips 

. . IBB „ j to make 1 day’s jour- 

. . 156 „ [ noy for a caravan. 
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List op aTniiiw laiiiloil al, Viuiilniya amp, AiifjuHt lllli, 1SK7, ppr 
sji. fiTiiii Lodpoltlvillu : - 

100 iTisuH miiijiowilov. 

120 „ lloiniii(>tim riilo ciu-tiiilgon. 

10 „ jiorc'iiNhiou oitixj. 

7 „ biHunitB (bIup). 

2 „ Matlou'ft wiuo. 

2 „ SavoliBi 
m bales olotli (asaortod). 

SO sacks beads. 

13 „ cnirricB. 

20 „ lice. 

S „ salt. 

1 „ empty socltR. 

20 lunds of broHH idiIb, 

27 „ In'iiKH mul iwu nie. 

1 caso linwora 
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List op Htouiim left lit Yiunbnya in oliarRo of Major Barttolof 
Jimo2Ht)i, JH87:- 

12 boxes general and prifnlo Imggago— Mr. Ktanley. 


20 

]] 

lionungbm rifle cartridges. 

;ia 

„ 

WiiiclieHtor „ „ 

21 


Maxim „ „ „ 

21 

» 

European provisionB. 

10 loads effioeiii’ baggage. 

lf> 

9i 

bi'oss iwls. 

1 

J1 

tobooeo. 

1 

91 

oowiios. 

12 

>9 

rice. 

7 

99 

biscuits. 

1 

99 

salt. 

3 

91 

tents. 


107 
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Ababua tribe, ICl. 

Abbiito Paaba, 58. 

Abdallali Karoni, 480-90, 49G. 

Abdul Azii!, Siiltan of Turkey, -il7. 

Abdul ■Kttdoi' Poaba and Emin, 418-9. 

Abu Klon, battlo nf, 24. 

Abuugumn, 280, OS-t-OHOi, 323. 

Acbmut, tbo Smnnli, 191. 

Aden, 69. 

Advaueo eolrann, momomnclinn Tor 
offleors of, 127-8; uumbors of, 131. 

Advance ateel boat, 80, 83, 90, Ml, 
187-8, 851, 8G8, 408. 

Africa, dancing, iriuaic, and jowola iu, 
412; ornatncttln, 461. 

A. 7. A.flteamoi', 77, 118, 488, 491), 601. 

Akka tiibo of dwarfs, 862-3, 303. 

Albort Nyanzn Lake, 04, 110, 120, 123. 
127, 188,277. 293, 301-6; Morrou’s 
chart of. 306; aboros of, 317-8, 371. 

Albuipieripie, 8.&, 7G. 

Alossd, dwarfs of, 345. 

Allen, Mr. OliarleB II., 26. 

Amelot and Stanley Palis Station, 70. 

Amani, boy, 448. 

Amiri Palls, 194, 450. 

Anderson, Sir Percy, 44, 45, 47. 

Anderson, Sir James, 66. 

Antelope, 208. 

Ants, 14G; at Port Bodo, 334-5 ; 443; 
in forest, 4-53-4. 

Arabs, see "Kilonsa Longa,” "Jlan- 
yuema,”and “Ugarrowwn.” 

Arms — ^poisoned skewers, 137, 140, 
352, 443, 451 ; assegais and arrows, 
138; poisoned arrowa, 169, 173-5, 
182^ j a strange arrow, 271 : wea- 
pons of the edge of the foreet, 279 ; 
barrel of carbine at Usb’i, 411. 

Arthington, Eobt., and stoamor Peace, 
47. 

Aruwimi riyor, 106, 108; banka of, 
146; (called Lui rirer), 150; (called 
LnhaU rlyer), 151-2; bed o7 155; 


paildloa of unlives by the, lCG-7; 
185; (ealled tho Novva), 178, 131 ; 
large island iu, 465 ; si r also “ Itnri 
llivcr.” 

Asmiuii, "ffadi, 217-1.8, 

Ass, Ziuiitibar, ISIfi, 220-1. 

AsKiul Pamiii, ,50(1-1. 

Aviikulii UaiiiilH, 191-2. 

Ayiuiiliuri, 451. 

AriiUko, 207. 

Avnjtli li'iU), villages of, I83-7, 199, 
403. 45.5, 

Avisilikv, 169, 170 2; lii'ivd-dress of, 
172; 465-6. 

Avngadii mt'ids, 181-5, 4.5.5, 

Awash Itlliiudi, hliijor, 899. 

IhBAM tribe, J41. 

Balmnda tribe, 1-11. 

Babb IrllH), 155. 

Baliesac, 855, 

Ba-binsd tribe, SGI, 367. 

Babukwa trllie, 141. 

Babruida nativos, 196. 

Balraru tribes, 112, 150-1, 266, 607. 

BabnsoBBd, 280 ; lint eouBtruotion, 
280-1 ; nativos, 285 ; 3^ ; 326. 

Badzwa village, 872, 404, road to- 
wards, 400, 402. 

Baert, Hons., of tho Congo .State, 401, 
615. 

Bafaido calaraot, 191-2, 451-2. 

Bahunga village, 139. 

Balcandi tiibo, 273. 

Baker, Sir Simuoi, 12, 13, 17 ; and 
Albert Nj'onza, 806; and Uuyoi’o 
|latean, 376 ; 388; and Euwonzon, 

Btikhit Boy's cattle-raids, 899. 

Bakoka, vUlages of, 147. 

Balraba territory, 354 

Bakula, 148-161, 151, 157. 

Baknsu tribe, 194, 197, 228, 482. 

Baknti, villages of, 146. 
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Wtwiirn, villngoa of tlio, afii), 

BaleuB'i' 'K'l. !W1. H(I7: 

diief of ISnhtom, !i7l ; cnuiilvy, liOl. 

BaloflBi'' 11'"“' ""li I ; '"'‘I 

Ingcs, BllUj *10!). 

BalosBo, ooniilry of, 2t0-l; cloimiigH 
of, 215 1 cliiof of, 2.50 ; imuim‘i',s mid 
ouBtoma, 2(U-5, 008. 

Balia Tilliiso, ll". 

Bambi, Oliiof, 151. 

Banalja, ti'ibo, ]49, 151; onrTo, 406; 
arrival at, 467-9, 489-98, 500-19. 

Banana Point, 75, 79. 

Bantlangi villago, 1-19; islands iioar, 
150. 

Eandoldya villngo, 459. 

Bandoyn, 101, 448, 459, 401. 

Baiuliiamiina, 412. 

Bangabb Siaiinn, 105-0, 474, 482, 487. 

BauBalns, fovoo of, 82, 89. 

Bainta Mauluica, 80. 

Baiizanza tribo, 270. 

Bajiai (or llavaiya), 190, rmUornuiii, 

Bagitibdi insslim, 81. 

JJarghaHli, Hullaii of Sfiiiiiillini', me 
‘‘8oyyi(l Hiivgliiiali.” 

Baring, 8iv Evolyji, mid lllolw Tmlia, 
10; Mul Omioriil (loi'ibm, 20-1, 22, 
40 ; oonvovHaiion ivgavdlng riiuto at 
CWi'o,49-ni,5G,58. 

Bartlolot, Mujor— Profnoo, 5-7; un- 
gagod for tlio relief slafif, 42; at 
Aden, 69 ; abolob of, 78 ; laid Souda- 
noso, 80; and a.s. I'm™, 90-2; and 
as. 8irtn7i'j/,93; ordovB to and dniloR 
of, 95-0; 101, 10.0; Bolootod for 
command of the roar ooluinn, 103-4 ; 
to proceed to Stanley Blalis, 100, 
113-4; letter of inslruotions to, 
116-7; convorsationiTitU— refeii'ing 
to Tippn-Tib, 117-126; at Yom- 
buya, 120; blood-bvotbor ivitU a 
Tiunbnya ebiaf, 130; farewell to, 
134; 199; xotuin to aBsiatanoo of, 
322, 329 ; oonriera sent to, 342, 344, 
318; 350, 358, 398; Lieut, Stairs 
and, 437-9; desoriptive lottor to, 
from Snrgoon Parke, 464; 468; and 
sad story of tho rear column, 470-98 ; 
report of, 499-500 ; log of iw 
odumn, 605-19. 

Barati (black boy), 48; at Suez, 58; 
and brother, 106-8. 

Baaoko villagea, 106-8. 

Baaongora tribe, 194, 197, 22% 482. 

Basopo Cataract, 225, 266, 452. 


Bala, army of, 155. 

Itafuiidu natives, .105. 

Ilavikai raplda, 453. 

Hiivira, villages and ebipf, 300-1, ,301, 
!121, 358, H02-3; and IVahnmn, 303 ; 
liiiis of, 307. 
noea, 111-2, 

Bomlioi'ri, 304, 

Bombezi Ford, 82. 

Bentley, Bov. Mr., ami s.a. Flcux, 81, 
88-9, 00-2. 

Betlior, 388, 391. 

Boase, villago, 355, 350 ; skirmish of, 
400, 427. 

Beyts, Captain, (agent BLS.N. Co.) 
58, 

Biblo, reading tho, 291-2, 

Billiiigton, Mr., and s.b. Jlennj Real, 
81, 88, ilO-2. 

Bhiuio, Mr., ami 'Stanley Falls Station, 
05. 

Hiiiza (I)r. .runkor's Imy), 88, 180, 403. 
Birds, kee " Criiitliology.” 
BliKid-Bvoihm'lmnd, wlih a Yamlnwa. 
eliief.lflO; wiililsmaili, 211-2; willi 
MazamlHini, >300 -1. 

Holtilio, 101, 103, 109; contiugoiit al, 
lloma, 70. 

Bminy, Wm., PreOiee, 4, 5-7 ; ougageil 
for tho roller staff, 41 ; and Daruti, 
48; at Suez, 58; Sondaiioso and Zan- 
ziharia, 78; sketch of, 74; orders 
to, and duties of, 95-0; and roar 
oolmnn, 104; 350,368; meeting with, 
at Banalya, 467-9; and sad story of 
tho roar cohnnn, 473-98; official 
written narrative, 484r-91; report 
and log of iw column, 499-519. 
Borchgrave, Corato do, 44, 46. 

Boryo, (chief of Balesae), 258-4, 257, 
260,262-3; 268,327, 329. 

Botany, 219-221; raphia Palma, 427. 
Brackenhiuy, General, 48. 

Britiah Congo Company’s Steamers, 
75-0. 

British Government, and Emin’s Pro- 
vince, 893. 

Bruce, Alex. L., 85. 

Bukanda, villago, 144-6. 

Bukiri, (or Myyulu's), 246. 

Bnmbiro, 213. 

Bnndi, 196, 371, 409. 

Bungaugota, villagea, 151. 

island, 466. 

Burdett Coutts, Baroness and W., 35 ; 
46. 
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Ern'rauglifl tind Wolcoiiic!, 38. 

BiisuicU, 243. , 

■nuxton, Sir Thnnui'i P., 35. 

Bwambiu'i, villiiROH of, 161. 

Bwessa, oMof of, 862, -LID. 

Cakps, m "ItinciraiT” in A.niion(lix, 
Tol. II. 

Capo Town, 74. 

Oasnti, Captain, IIG, 312, 374; anil 
Monlnittit, 376, 393; and rotmn to 
the Coast, 382; oxporioiicoa in 
Unyovo, 3fS-3; and Emin, 395. 

Castor Oil Plant, 273. 

Cataracts, rapids, falls, &a, aee Bafaido, 
Boaopo, Mabengu, Pauga, Nojamlii, 
■Wasps, &o. 

Cattle, of tlio Dinka tribe, 421; raids, 
899-400. 

Cliartors, Mr. David, and B.a Pmte, 
100; and repair of s.a StaiilH/, 101-2; 

iia 

Oiiorit Pasha, 16. 

OUimpanMes, 248; in forest of 
Maongwa, 428. 

Ohongo, camp at, 415. 

Obnmbu'i, and s.a Stuulii, 101. 

Clarke, Mr., of the D. I. lliNsioii, 81. 
Oongo-la-Deiuba, 82-3. 

Congo, Kivor, work on ilio, 19-20; 
the Coiigo route tor Emin's roliot, 
83, 84, 43-C; 76, 77, 78; Upi»r, 
scenery, 97-9 ; ininialnro Cimgu 
canon, 209 ; raiders in Upper Basin, 
228 

Congo Free Stato, and Tippn-Tib, 119 ; 
and Emin, 887 ; Stato oompaind to 
Sondan, 390-1. 

D'Abbkn, Senor J. E., 79. 

Dnwnay, Hon. Guy, 46, 60. 

Deane, Captain, and Stanley Ealls 
Station, 65, 70, 72, 103, 118, 492. 
Denny, Peter, 33. | 

Dessaner, Monsienr, 85. 

Dinka tribe, and their cattle, 424; 
and snakes, 424. 

Diseases, ulcers throngli poisoned 
skewer, 147 ; of the Madi carriers, 
453. 

Dualla, Somali, 429, 430. 

Dnfde, troops at, 381. 

Dwarfs, first specimen of the tribe of, 
197-8; first vlUago of, 247; cami), 
251; village of, 264, 352; comp of, 
near Port Bodo, 334; a Queen of, 
845-6; colour of, 362; featnres of, 858. 


Hast African Associntiuii’a offer lo 
Riiiiu Pasha, ,887-8. 

Easlom Toli'gmpU Company, GG. 

I'ilgiiigimi, ,1. and Company, 38. 

Egypt, mill Uuglaud, U, 12, 16; ami 
ilio Sunilmi, 12 ; 1111116117 and 

Gordon, 21 ; Egyptian Govermnout, 
Eeliof Eiiiid, 35 ; Govcniiiient ond 
Emin’s ivory, 52; and Jiinatoiial 
Provinces, 377, 386-393. 

Elcpliaiit Playgroniul Camp, 465. 

Elophoiits at Jiemhon'i, 194 ; at Itnri, 
208 ; hones of, at Lake Albert, 317 ; 
h'oop.s of, 337 ; spear, 334 

Elliot, Captain Grant, 39-10. 

Emin Pasna, Pi-cfaee, 7-9 ; and General 
Gonlon, 19; birth anil eiuly days, 
18-19; lotkTB to Mr. Markay, 25-0; 
loiter to Mr. 0. II. Alien, 20; letter 
to Dr. I'Vlldii, 26-27 ; his views, 28; 
loud's relating to Emin from Mosars. 
Mockay, lloiiiiwnnd, Ac., 29-31; 

'h IriiniiH, 31; 51-6; ostiinatod 

and actual tiinii iicciuiicil for volloC 
of, 86; and Hloro of ivm'y, 52, 64; 
Iligli Order from ilio Iflii'dlvo to, 
56-68; niy Inttcr io, 62-63; ivory 
and Tipiiil-'l’ib, 71 ; falHi niimt 
of Emin Pasha’s ivridval, 188-9 ; 
and Dr. .ruiikur rc bake Albert, 
311; no news of, 3-10-1; second at- 
ioiiipl ill Ihid, 351; Itat nows of 
"Mai loin” or the “ Boarded One," 
357, 3u9, 964; "Mallejn’s” letter, 
367-8; at KavalU oainp, 374; de- 
aeri]itiiui of, 374: Drs. Fclldn and 
Jiiiikor’s doseription of, 376 ; and 
Monbuttu, 876 ; and ICabba Kega, 
377 ; coiiversation about leaving the 
proviuoo, 377-82; brings provisiona, 
384; null Captain Oasati, 384; con- 
voraalion between Stanley and, re- 
lating to Equatorial Province; 386- 
393; and Casati, 395; and Lake 
Ibrahim, 395; presents of clothing 
by, 398 : Emin jfasha’s olficois, 399 ; 
and cattle-raids, 899-400, and use 
of the sextant; 401, 402; good-bye 
to, 404-6 ; and Enweuzori, 406, 408 ; 
two letters from, 407-8; andUnyow, 
408-9 ; birth and early days, 416-7 ; 
and General Gordon, 417-8; and 
Maclcay’a library, 419 ; Emin Pofllia’a 
abilities, capaoity, and indiiitry, 
419-21 ; some of Emin Poalia’s 
troubles, 421-3; and natanl his- 
tory, 42S-5. 
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T3min Pnsl'a IWiof Kxp<-,lil iou. 
amm from GmmmiU'o, 1 1 , 

I'onort 111 (Jiimmittii', lUiMU 

fi! .li’iiiif, s.!!.! 77, its, HH, '111?. 

Ensliiuii’s ■'vnrk lu Afi-mii, Wl; viait of 
Ti,mu-Tib 111, 7B. 

EiiRwoililo h'ilHi, llifi, Iti'J, 170, ■ifiO. 
Entomology: , 

InsoolH iind flics, 148, 8.1 1 , in Forosl, 
453-1 ; flciis of Uiwin, ikili ; at 
Fort Eodo, 834r-5; Mositnitocs, 
gnats, &c. of Uppci- Congo, 99, at 
tfort Boilo, 3al-5 ; Ants, llfl, 
385-0,413,453-4. 

Eiyiatorial I'l'ovinco, 380-393 ; stations 

Eiinatoi' Station, 88, 105, 113, 
Etlmology, 803. 

JSsprass rifles, 203. 

Ease, Itv,, 53. 

Fni'iig Vashn, 21. 

Ji’ni'iiSiii Slalion, 429, 480. 

Ffttjnlla, Hw slnw <il', 202-.I. 

Folldn, Dr, It. W., liitior from Kuiln 
Hey, 2(1-27 i rimio fill Einiii'H roliof, 
81; (IrHci'inlinn of Uiniii, l)7(i. 

Fonicy, Mr. Lafoiilaiiio, 75. 

Fottdi’(of Unym'o), 292-1, .irir). 

I'ichts of Expel Utloli, mil AvMilia, 
SfaxamlMni, &e. , . „ , , 
I’iHcllOl', Dl., fltul loliol or J\lUKOT, 

80, and Emin, 30; 85. 

Florida, s.f., siiafl, 82; laimolimg of, 
93-1; clonai'tiu'o &r Yninlwya, 99- 
106, 433-7. ^ „„„ 

1'oi‘oigii Olfleo dospfttoiics, 393. 

I’orestR : of tlio irppcr Congo iiTor, 
97-9; onr moao of niarcbaig 


Eurestn. Ui HAA« Q- ---- , 

97-9; oar mono of niaronnig 
tliiongfl, 183-3; 100 clays in tlio, 
ISO; slow progress flirougli tlie, 
112, 219-20 ; a forest tem;iost, 14^ 
3, 223; abanilonod olaarmgs, 212; 
our fool in the, 212-3; beans, 215; 
pears. 216; limit of tbo gr<mt,267; 
woods. 270, 336; foresirOi'aft, 862; 
of Msongwa, 423 ; clearings, ^8-9 ; 
ovils of forest marcliing, 453-^. 

Forrest & Son, and stool boat, 38, 77. 

FortBodQ,827; construotionof, 329-30; 
stookade of, 380-1 ; officers' Bonse at, 
33^-3 ; garrieon of, 332 ; road con- 
struction at, 327; distance from 
Ipoto, 311; oornnelds at, 347-8, 
430-1 ; labour about, 318-9 ; roads 
from, 349; life at. 319-50; amval 


Ilf, 427; enndition of garrison ai, 
i;i0-l; htato of, 133-4; iuipiovo- 
incnts io be nitido in, 1 10 ; doimrlnro 
from. 412; progim from, 135. 

Fort Ihlaiul, nuar I’anga I’alls, 137. 
Forhinin & Mason, 39. 
b'nuiec, toiTiioiy in IVost Africa, 09, 
and East Africa, 77. 

Franaini, Moiis., 86. 

Fruit: foncssi. 215, 219; plantains, 
aid, 460; plantains and bananas, 
281. 

Oaviha, chief of Bavira, 300, 302, 3(34, 
306, 368, 410-411. 

Gcriuany and tomtoi'y oast of Zanzi 
Iw, 08-9; 77. 

(Iflssi I’asba, 11, 400, 418. 

Gioglor I’asha, 5H. 

Oliidstouo. Mr., 10, 28, 2,80. 

Glttvo, at Eipiator iSliiUon, 83, 106. 
Oliwnp, Mr., and Slaiilcy Falls Klaliou, 
70. 

Uiails and Ibwls of Niiianga, 105. 

Goods of Exjnslilion, 37-!), .512. 
Goudokoro, 38B. . , , , 

Ckmliin, Uenorai, and tho alavo uiwle, 
14, 17; and Ibc Uii]iiiv Soiulan, 17- 
19; and tlio tJongo river, 20; and 
Kliarlimm, 20-95, 380,408; doiiDi, 
21; Nnliar Paslm and, 52; 280, 
388; and Lake liiralibn, 896; and 
Emin I’nsba, 27, 417-8. 

Grant, Col. J, A., 45-47; and Baruti, 

' 48, 60. 

• Grant, Oapt., 12. 

Granville, Lord, and tbo Soudan, lb ; 
and Genornl Goi'dou, 20-22. 

' Gray, Dnwos & Co,. 85, 40, 43. 

> Grenfell, General, 66, 63. 

• Grenfoll, Mr., and Mobaiigi river, 106. 
, Groeboff, Mr. A,, 94, 375, 483-7. 

' Gnnda village, 116. 

■ GwengwoiO, rapids and villages, 147, 
: 148. 


Hall, las., 35. 

Ilonnington. Bishop, 63. 

Hassan, Tita, apotbeeary, 375, 400. 
Itassan, onr cook, 448, 

Senvj Seed, mission steamer, Tb-( ; 
83, 84, 88; Jepbson and, M, 93; 
departure for Yainbnya, 99-105, 
113-14 

Jlertm, steamer, 76, 79. 

1 nicks Fasba, 14r-17. 
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llUallah, toy. 2‘t7. 

Hippo Btoiius camp, 191. 'iiiS. 
Hippopotami, 99. l02 ; 191 ; bnnoR of, 

Holm^rood. CoMul-Gonmal T., and 
Emin, ffl-9; clospatoli io Furoimi 
Office. Sept. 1886. 29-30; GO, 71, 
S03-4. 

Honsaas, 89, 105. 

Hutton, Mr. James F., 31, 35. 


Ibina Eivsb, 197, 286. 

Ibraliim, Lake (or Gita Nzigo), 396. 
Ibwiri, village of, 251-6 ; flona of, 256; 

260-1, 28^ 315-6, 328-9. 

Icldealetob, Lord, and Uganda lonto, 
45; ctentb of, 46; dospatohes fai- 
nishod by, 393. 

Ibnra river, 197, 209, 219. 

Jndolcarn, villages of East and 'WobI, 
249,261,315-6. 353.442. 

Indomrrani village, 263, 327, 852. 
Indandium, villages of East and West, 
268-5,427. 

Indopossn,a66,a53. 

Indqiuya, natlvos of, 352, 

Indoanra, 272, 274-G, 827. 

Indotonga ramp, 327. 

Ingbam. and Congo oartiora, 47, 80. 
Tnlaasi rivor, 87. 

Ipoto, ssttleinoiit of, 309, 224-5; ivory 
hrmtors at, 226-31 ; 342, 443-4. 
Islands, icc Fort, Knsonya, Nopanga, 
&c. 

Ismail, the Khodivo of Egypt, 12-14; 
and Gordon, 19. 

Ismail Hakki Pasha and E. Sehuitzicr, 
18, 416. 

Ismaili oblef, 228, 239^2, 217, 339, 
Itiri settlament, 178-9. 

Itiu-i river, 53, 197, 203, 206-7, 209- 
211, 213, 268, 273, 276-6, 283-84, 
286, 288, 299, 800, 825-6, 854, 371, 
427, 440, 444-45, 450; twin peak 
near, 407 ; see also Aruwimi river. 
Ivory, see Emin Pasha, Tpoto, & 0 . 
lyngu village, 269, 327. 

JAITAB, son of Taryn Topan, 60, 
Jameson, James S., Preface, 5-7 ; 36; 
engaged for the relief etafif, 43 ; 58 ; 
slrotoh of, 74; and hippopotami, 98; 
orders to, and duties of, 95-6; 
selected lor second in command of 
rear colnmn, 104 ; letter of instruc- 
tions to, 115-117, 126; farewell to. 


nil; and Inittovilicn, 1 10; ,3,50, 358, 
468; iiiul sail story of tlio wav 
colninii, -172—198 ; ri'iiort and log of 
roar oohmm, 4i)!l-519. 
jKvnanii, A. ,1. MouHTiiNKY, Piotaro, 
7 fl; onpigi'd for tbo relief staff, 43; 
(Uiaitm’u of, 48; SoudanoRo ami 
Eaiizibai'is, 7.3; sketch of, 73; and 
Rtcol boat, 83; and Congo, 87; and 
Halim, 87-8; and Rtoamer I'ma, 
90-92; niilovs to, and duties of, 
95-6; at Yambnya, 126; memomn- 
dum for advance oolninu offloore, 
127-9; 144.-5,157-8,174,177-8,181. 
214-5; fanoifnl menus, 210-218; 
222 ; report of Nelsous relief, 238-9 ; 
258, 41o; and Mazambnni’s people, 
295-7; and KaloiiKa's, 314-5; 325; 
at Fort Hedo, 332, .345; and lilood- 
lirolborbood witli Jlastambiini, .300- 
1; and atcel lioat, HilH; convoys 
loHor io Hinln Pasha, 369-70; note 
from, 87.3; at ifiivalli, 374, 380, 
398, .108; lIcKsugefov Emin's tTOops, 
408-4 ; 400-7; and Fort lltiilo, 440. 

Juma, 283-4, ‘iiW, 428. 452-3; son of 
Niiwib, 4111-2. 

Jiinia Wazii'l, 275. 

.Tniikor, J)r., and Emin, 29-81, 54, 58, 
77,876,878; and Oongo vimio, 60, 
62-4: and Emin’s irmips, 55; and 
Emin’s ivory, (It, 71; and Nopoko 
river, 180; and Moiibuttu, 376; 
lotto.' from, 421. 


Kabba Keoa, 310 ; and Komubi, 371- 
2 ; and Emin, 377, 407 ; and Oapt. 
Casati, 383-4; and Katonza, 401; 
and Musiri, 411-2 
Kabindas, parly of, 82, 89. 

Kaemgo gimboat, 79. 

Kadougo’a village, 409-10. 

KalengO, Katto's cousin, 413. 

KametiA, chief of, 426. 

Hamwaiya, 845. 

Haudekord clearings, 351 
Kanji, Uie Vakeed of Torya, 00. 
Karagwd, route through, 82-33 ; 53 ; 

armlets, &o„ of, 246 ; spears of, 298. 
Kai'taia and Baruti, 106. 

Kasenya Island, 812-6. 

Eossololo Hill, 190. _ „ „ 

Entonza, chief, 300-15, 307, 872, 816, 
401, 407-8. 

Katto, Kazamhoni’s brother, 410-11; 
phalons dance, 412-4. 
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Kavulli, (i!?, 110, li7; iviiil Knsouyii 
Wriiiil, III,'); mil, 1171 (Ml "Ml)iii«,i"), 
007-0, 071), 070, 00,7 0; iiiul Kiiblm 
licRft, L07-H. 

Koltiii, ,1 . M., '17. 

Klmlfwi, 101), J7U, 181-2. 

Elmmis bin Aduiiiiu, 81; limdiram, 

■ 228 ; 2-17 ; luid “ Tlnw 0‘i'lock,” 
250-1; imii Zunzibiu-is, 252-3; luul 
Boiyo, 25 1,257-8 ; 301). 

Kliaitomn and GoiicimI Gordon, 20-5, 
380, 4.03. 

KheAim, R,ii., on Lake Albert, 375, 383, 
386, 308, 400, '102, 1107. 

Kilimnni Uill, 423. 

Kilolo, TillaBO of, 83. 

KilongOrbonga’B (Uledi) settlement, 
198, 208-9, 221-8, 207; clnirgm 
against, 269 ; 338, Ji3-1. 

Kimiioko, 100. 

Kiaueim ou ilia Lindi, 228. 

KinslittSStt, 89, 90 <1; and h.k. /Viw, 

100 . 

Kirk, Hir .lolin, Mr. Miiekny’H leller 
to, 00-01; 5(1, 07 ; Kinin’s letter lo, 
090. 

Kirti, L21. 

ICileheiier, linjov, and Kbai'tonm, 26. 

Kites, 088; at Hiulwa, 072. 

Knorr, Adiniviil, 8(1. 

Kouinbi, diiat', 371-2. 

Kni-bnys, 89. 

KTrainoulb, 101, 103, 

Kwiln river, 83. 

Kynook and Oo.'s cartridges, 38, 448. 


Lado, 888-9, 391. 

Lakkin (Zanzibari), 401. 

Lainn, 69; Dr. Lonz nt, 12.5. 

Lando villages, 400. 

Langa Longa, 105. 

Lavigorio, ornsado ra'oaobod by Cardi- 
nal, 280. 

Lomnr, 336. 

Londa rivoi', 196-7, 203, 200, 226-7, 
440-7. 

Lenz, Dr., the Austrian traveller, 69, 
126, 404. 

Leopold, II.M. King, and tlie Congo 
river, 20 ; and tho Congo route, 38- 
34,43-8; visit to, 47-8 ; and Stanley 
Kalla, 84-5 ; and ITroo State, 69 ; and 
Tippu-Tib, 70, 119; proposition to 
Emm, 387-393. 

Leopoldville, 89.^0, 109. 

Liohig Company’s Extract, 39, 87. 


Lii'brii'lit, liiral., of Stanley Pool, 88, 
ilO-2, U:i, 136, ,503. 

Iiiiiimt Itey, 122 

Lindi rivur, 196. 

Lima,, 121-6. 

Livingstone Inland Mission, 81, 83, 
91. 

Lntn river, 82. 

Lnila livor, 89. 

Lukolola Miavion Station, 80, 105. 

Lukungn Station, 80, 84, 86-36, 103, 
118. 

Lnln rivor, 196. 

Lnninmi, tho, 435, 492. 

Lunlonzn river, 83. 

Lu]itoii Iley, 19, 26. 

Luteto, 87 

Madenuu villages, 178-9, 465. 

Maliongu rapids, 181 

Maknli'' trihe, 1 61. 

Wiiliruki, (lie hunter, 373, 385, 400-1; 
Wadi, 455. 

Miu'kny, hlr. A. M., tho Uganda mih- 
wmiiny, letters fi'iim Kmin Bey, 
25 -SO; loti or lo Sir John Kirk, BO- 
SI; luul spare liiioks for .Eniiu 
I’lislin, 383; Emin and Mackay’s 
lihraiy, 419. 

Maekunzio, U. S., 37, 48, 60-60, 63, 
65. 

Maekinnon, Sir Wiu„ Profaiory loUor 
te, 1-JO ; and lulief io Emin, 31-36 ; 
and Congo route, 44-6; farowcll 
Imiiquot, 48 ; lottor to tho Sultan ot 
Zanzibar, 61-2; 67, llC-7; Barttolot’s 
ropoi’t to, 499-^05. 

Maekinnon, John, 35. 

Maekinnon, Peter, 35. 

MeMiohaol, N., 36. 

MaoNoil, D., 85. 

Madi tribe, 402; carriora, 404r-5; 409, 
446-8; 450-66. 

Miidum, B.LS.N. Co. ’a 8.a, 60, 63, 
66,76,79-80. 

Magungo, on Albert Nyanza, 418. 

Mahdi (Mohamet Acnmet), 14; at 
Khartoum, 25 : atRuno,27; 389-90, 
403; foroes defeated by Shukri 
Agha, 422. 

Majate, Mauyuema headman, 486. 

Makoko’s village, 89. 

Makroka cattle raids, 399. 

Makubana, 466. 

MakukmTi viBage, 364. 

Mambanga, camp opposite, 163, 468. 

Manhungu, 168, 247-9, 429-30, 443. 
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MamV, 251, 853 ; -vroman of, '127. 

Jfangoift river, 82 . 

Manyimga, 83. 

Maiiyiiema, 130, 180 ; fdllnwpHt of 
Eilongft Iionga, 308-9, 301-li; hmil- 
mm at Ipoto, 228 ; niovnlB of, 331-2 ; 
and our riilos, 231-6, llH-5; iiiul 
I'oliGf of Nelson, 237, 247, 250-0, 328 ; 
and !ForL Bodo, 330. 

Mariri, Lower and Upper, 103-1; 
rapids, 466. 

'‘Harwa"wino, 281. 

Masai land rouio, 32-4, 53. 

Mason Boy, 51-2; and Allierl Nyanvji, 
306, 418 ; 310, 312, 314 ; andEuweu- 
zori, 406. 

Malnddi, 76, 79, 80, 88. 

SlntiiQws, Gonoial, 20, 00-1; mimic- 
iti^, 319. 

Maxun. antomntio p;nn, 38, 111; coni- 
parad to Tippu-Tib, 125. 

Maza Manlotnci, 81. 

Mazamba wood, 82. 

Mazamboni'a Poalc, 286 ; mro, 286-9; 
Ohiof,293; mma of; 208, 321-5,350, 
358l62; Ilia puidos, 364, 401, 420; 
and Muairl, 410-11 ; Phalanx danco 
by ilia wavi'Iora, 412-15. 

Mliiasal, ohiaf of ICavalll district, 361, 
368,370-2,401. 

Mbiri, millot lleida of, 280; ('ataraut 
sear, 284. 

Mhutli viliape, 363. 

Mbwnsni, 60. 

Memberri, 196. 

Matoorology: rain, 98-9, 152-3,180-1, 
816, 89£6; wind, 98-9, 142-3, 149, 
248, 366-7,886, 897-8 ; iompoi'aluro, 
146-6,399,401-2,406-7. 

Mhnma warrior, 362-3, 367. 

Miwald river, 427. 

Mobangi river, 105. 

Mombasa, 59. 

Momvu tribes, 180. 

Monbuttu, visited by Emin, 876 ; 379 ; 
route, 396. 

Monlreys, 248. 

Morose, 423. 

M:^wa, chief of Nyamaassi, 804, 401, 

Mphiga (sen “ Gavira ohiof of Baviia. 

Mpozo river, 80, 

Msalala, 73, 380, 884. 

Msbarasha (ZanzibarO, 327. 

Msongwa, forest of, 428. 

Mswa Station, 368, 373, 394, 400: 
chimpanzees and fruit of, 423. 


Jlawata. 93, lOl. 
ilugwjr, i‘hi<'riif Mj-yui, 162. 
bliiiiii Miiiiuii, Mlicik, 199 -.519. 
JIukiiiipi, 126. 

Miikiipi ciuiip, 161. 
lluiir, Niii'tli and South, villnacs 
161-5, 165. 

Mnralsi, 2,52; our '‘inodiriuo man.” 
360-1, <155. 

Mssiri, Chief, 109-11, 115. 

M™nga, King. AVr " Uganda.” 
Mwani, Ohief, 210, 

Mwoinbi, S 1. 

My-yni (or Mngwi'i’s) ramp, lCl-2, 


Nabbib (Zauzihari), 452-3. 

Natnml liistory, arc "Ornithology,” 
“Zoology,’’ " Botany fto. 

Navidii, 192-'!; faUs, 451. 

jViimriiiii, K.S., 46, .18, 58, .59, 

Ndfiri, dwarfs of, .‘115. 

■Nciugnhlslia, 216, <1 12. 

■Ndiuuha villagu, 1 19. 

Nuliassi', 217. 

Nelson, Oimialn, 5, 7 ; oiigapod for iho 
TOlilif slalT, <12; di'iiavhm', 48; 
Honilimi'sn and Zanziliaris, 73 ; skoti'h 
of, 7<l, 63! oiiloi's to and liulii'S of, 
65-6; at Yamlm.va, l‘2(i; laoinorau- 
(lum for lulvmu'o-i'ohiimi olllpcra, 
I2?r~9; tavmvcli lo Bai'tiolot, 131-6; 

1 L5D, 1.57, 172, 176, 203; Jlliu«is of, 
autl othoi’ tbilowurH,210-U; anxioty 
regarding, 231; roliof of, arrangou, 
287-9; rnport, 2.39-211; at Ipoto, 
258-9 ; 337, 3-10-1, 345; at Port 
Bodo, 428, 432-3, 440; Starvation 
comp, 239-41, 445. 

Ne^^^ island and Palis (ace Panga), 

Nopoko rivor, 161, 185, 109, .348. 

Ngjnmbi rapids, 167-4), 456. 

Nostor, 359-61. , 

Ngaiyu rivor, 198. 

Nga^ema, 91, 117. 

N^la rivor, 168, 467. 

Niman, b,8., 76-6. 

Nialis, ^8. 

Nkalama rivor, 88. 

Noailles, Couiiless dc, 35, 43. 

Nsab6 camp, 375, 304-403, 

Nsolo, 87. 

Nsono Mamba, of Lower Congo, 209. 

Nuhar Pasha, 17; and Congo route, 
49, 61-2; letter to Emm, 68, 377-9; 
aud Emin’s pay, 882 ; 401 
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NynniMassf, iHr., 711, .'CJ; 

ifiliuul, HiiKi'v uinl, ItTli; itHll, 
40ll. 

h.H., liW. 

Nj'iilli’s Pimiii. -I l‘J. 

NzwaKmiiJlill,-Jt!0-flO; IMI, IW. 

OrkiifiiK s.a., 31). 

Omitholofiy : iKiniitir liiviK HR; 
Biiinoa fira’l, U13 ; I'li^lps, lUiH ; lilii<-k 
ibis, 3.S(i; liraiiia, .‘ilili; Icil™ it) 
Baclzwa, R73 ; ^Binila ami m-avei 
bivila, 337 ; Emin’s bivil Bluilios, 425. 

Oj Btoi'-shulls, lioaii.'i of, 150. 

Palabaila camp, HI. 

PaiiRa Eiills, 15U. llil, 1(11-5, 18(1, 4.">r. 

Parlco, Hiiiwioii 'I'. II., 5-7; Kur|V’oiilii 
ExiMilIliun, -lil; 5,8; vuci'hialiiit? llic 
juon,71); iuuIk.s. lilt; oi'ilcra 

lOiaiuldiilii'H of, 1)5- II; KH, Kill, 1211; 
iiiraioraiiiliiin I'm' ailviiiici'-i'iilumii 
oflicra-'H, L27-il ; hIiuir liylKw, 111-2; 
nwl weaver bivda, 117 8 j 157 ; ilio 
/ flood Hii'KiHiii, 187; 208; faiosiriil 
mcniiH, 211! 7; 221); n'liiirl, 21(1 I; 
258, !)!)7; rcpiirli of, 8118 ID; all'll 
Ntaiiloy’«iUiuhrt,.'ll5; Jill); Ural view 
ol'IliORraas-lauil, :i5i;;lll8, ItllO, !t‘,)8, 
400-7; at. l''orl Dodo, '1:12 ll. '110, 
442-1; lolloj (o llidoc Jlarllulol, 
401. 

Panola, 2 18, 42:1. 

Paimoofolo, Nic .1., 40. 

l^eoft, JUiacioii Rli'amri'. Icllev twiin 
ilnnoi',47 ; 83-4, 88-0, 00; Ifambxiya, 
99-105, 110-1. 

Polly, Colonel Sir T.nwln, 46, 50. 

Peiiaor, iSir Jolm, GO. 

PfoU, Oonnt, 09. 

Phalanx Danco, a, 412-14. 

Pliysioal GeoRrjii)li.v, *rT “PivBra,” 
" Calaracta,” " Ealla," " Islaiids,” &o. 

Pinggia, travollor, and MouliiiUii, 37C. 

Pigmies, see " Dwarfs.” 

Pisgab, ¥oniit, 207-9, 8.58, 354. 

PolBonocl avrowB, fc'f “ AimB.” 

Pontfl da lenlia, 76. 

PoiW, Mr., 29. 

Portugal and Atoca, 69. 

Power, Mr., Consul of Khartoum, 21, 
28. 

Prout, Expedition undor Colonol, 
417-18. 

Piu'dy, Expedition under Colonel, 

417-la 


Il.iKi, 0 Itiiul of Una.'.iaii Vodlrn, 402. 

" Dandy,” fox lorriur and puini'a fowl, 
218; Handy’s 1 'ikxI, 222; and the 
rals, 888 ; lliii last of, 488. 

Ihiont Pasha and ealllo rnida, 890. 
Dahind, Tipjm-Tih’s nephew, 70, 
llasliid bin Omar, Ifend Chief, 203-5, 
218. 287, 275, 325, 146-7, 468-0, 
465. 

Uala, at Poi't Dodo, 838, 

Itavidcmgo, a guuural ot Kabha Eega’s, 


Bear Column, instnietions to offleors 
commanding, 11.5-17; garrison of, 
131; start Ibr relief of, 431-3; 
anxiety about, 434-5; Lieut, Stairs 
and, 438-0; no news of, 403-4; tho 
sad story of tbo, 470-08; Bartte- 
IoI’k iviiorl of, 400-505 ; log of, 505- 
610. 

Ibsl Sea, my Kin'oiicnn Sumnt and, 
58 0 . 

" Ueiny" l ille, 208, 

Uniat Dtaiimi, 421 -2. 

lloluUCw'ul!, 158. 

lli'lilili's; siuilfs anil, .‘l‘)3-0, 4i)2; and 


pyllions, 421, 
liniia ■ 


llinhards, Mr. and Mrs., of the L. 1. 
UllHsimi, 8,'). 

lilveffl, sir '■ Arnwlnd or Itnri," " Con- 
go,” "Londa," ‘'Nejiolci),” “Ngula,” 
lie. 

llothkireh. Damn von, 82, 93. 

Koyal Geographical Hocioty, London, 
35. 


Boyof, si earner, 77. 

Boyle, Mr., and Bator's defeat at 
Tolcar, 17. 
llnanda, 53, 03. 

Bnlm Creek, 169. 

Itawonzori, first view of, 405-6. 


Saat Tato (or "Three O’clock:,” Die 
hunter), 178, 190, 195, 203, 250-1, 
284, 319, 823. 352, 873, 385. 

Saadi, 179, 181-2, 194. 

Sali, tho tent-boy, 269-60. 454-6. 
Salim, son oCMoesoud, 87-8,118, 283; 

Tippu- Tib's nephew, 486-43-496. 
Salt, packet of native, 364. 

"Sanfoi'd" Exploring Company, 08, 
105. 

Sanga, (Bartlolofs assassin), 471, 490, 
492,517-8. 

Sangoramoni, headman, 228, 263, 339. 
Saimini, 345, 

Sehnitzlor, Edward, see '■ Emin Pasha. ' 
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Sdiwoiiifiii'tli, Profefibor, awl Cmi(!0 atli'iu'bTlntlo.'ISl-S; aim'oty 

rnnt(i,49j 52-51, 58; uid MomIiuUu, alwiit rwii' nilinnii, ■lHI-5,-ll!l!; ooii- 
376. vpi'wilinn imd iiiRtriiPlimw to Ijirat, 

Selim Boy, 899. Khiirti, ‘i;iri-.|] , uiul fovost inarelunK, 

Arjirt Pinto, imcLdlo-boat, 70-7. 453- 1 ; ™mmii« alioiit, ■174-5 ; am 

Soyyid Bavanash, Sultan of ilanziliar. llio atory of 1lio rear eolimin, 474- 

37, 60, Gl-03, 67, 09, 250. 98 ; liarllelot’s roian'l , 499-Gffi ; log 

Shukrl Agha, Commandant of Mswa of roar colnmn, 51)6-519. 

Station, 378, 407, 421-3. Stanley, s.s., 75, 76, 83, 88, 90, 93, 99- 

Simba, 259-00. 108, 111-11, 118,122, 435-7, 477, 

Sims, Dr., and s.s. Paioe, 90-2, 484-8, 500, 501. 
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